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COVER PHOTO: L’Esprit du Duc photographers 
captured the diversity of Duquesne’s many faces 
at the 1981 Greek Sing performance. RIGHT: A 
Duquesne Pep Band premiered this year on cam- 
pus. 
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Our Faces 
As we open 


In Student Life 


YB covers Carnival, Phonathon, 1981 news, Pittsburgh, Red Mas- 
quers, Valentine Ball, Greek Sing, and more. 


In Sports 


lron Dukes move into Division II]. Dukes have another winning sea- 
son. 
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Duquesne students participate in many intra- 
murals activities; these two are about to engage 
in IM hockey action. 


“The Duquesne student is to be a 
person whose mind is strong and 
healthy, a person fully aware of human- 
ity and sensitively responsive to human- 
ity’s strengths and weaknesses.” 

Of course Duquesne has administra- 
tion, faculty and personnel. Weare all at 
Duquesne because of the philosophy of 
the importance of the individual. Indi- 
viduals make Duquesne important, 
unique. 

The individual faces have changed 
somewhat this year. The Rev. Henry J. 
McAnulty became the Chancellor 
when the Rev. Donald S. Nesti was inau- 
gurated as the new University Presi- 
dent. For the first time in 51 years an 
inauguration ceremony was held on 
campus. 

Students and faculty alike mourned 
the death of Mr. James Beymer. He was 
with the English department since 1964. 

The University wished Dr. Paul J. An- 
derson the best of luck as he retired. He 
came to Duquesne in 1945 and began 
teaching full-time in the Political Sci- 
ence department. That was in 1947. 


— oo : Each person at Duquesne is importan' 
dents converge on Academic Walk between classes. FAR LEFT: College life doeshaveitsshare because he is unique. To be at Du- 


1g moments, LEFT: During midterms and finals, the library’s use increases dramatically. quesne and not realize this is not r eally 


being here at all. 











As with the entire nation, Duquesne students _— The journalism and speech departments made Unive . ty Hall thei 
came together to show their support for the LEFT: The infamous Joseph Horne tree made a comeback in 19 
American hostages held captive in Iran. the turning point for Renaissance II. 


VT —— 








Flags flying in the early morning breeze signal 
the beginning of another busy day for all mem- 
bers of the community. 


When completed, the new University Law School will provide facilities for 
Pittsburgh’s next generation of lawyers. 










LEFT: The ‘‘Home of Champions’’ in 1979, was 
not the Home of Champions last year, as neither 
the Pirates nor Steelers made the playoffs. LEFT 
BELOW: Political involvement at Duquesne in- 
creased last year. 


It was a year of growth and transition, 
not only for Duquesne, but also for 
Pittsburgh and the nation. 

On the Bluff, the departments of 
Journalism and Speech, Communica- 
tion and Theatre made their move to 
the renovated University Hall. 

Plans were announced to build a Law 
School in the old library building. A ma- 
jor fund drive, Second Century, was an- 
nounced to raise money for the con- 
struction of the Law School and an ath- 
letic facility, and renovation of the cam- 
pus theatre. 

For Pittsburgh, Renaissance II was in 
full swing. Buildings were coming down 
so that construction could begin all 
over town; a hotel at Station Square, Ri- 
verfront Center, the PPG building, the 
Dravo building, One Oxford Centre, an 
office complex at Chatham Center, and 
the David L. Lawrence Convention 
Center. 


It was an election year in the nation. 
President Jimmy Carter lost his re-elec- 
tion bid as the country shifted to the 
conservative right. For the first time in a 
number of years a third party candidate, 
John Anderson, stayed in the race to 
draw a loyal group of supporters. When 
he conceded the race his backers issued 
chants of “1984”. (Anderson may de- 
cide to run for the presidency in 1984). 

The victors in the election were the 
unlikely duo of George Bush and Ron- 
ald Reagan. Their philosophies up until 
the Republican convention were very 
different. For example, Bush supported 
the Equal Rights Amendment while 
Reagan did not. It was an overwhelming 
victory for the 69-year-old ex-actor, ex- 
governor of California, Ronald Reagan, 
and other Republicans. 

1981 began on a high note. Through 
the final efforts of the Carter Adminis- 
tration and an Algerian delegation, the 
52 Americans held hostage in Iran for 
444 days were released. Their release 
came as Ronald Reagan took the oath of 
office. The nation united behind Rea- 
gan and Carter to welcome the 
home. For awhile yellow ribbons, the 
symbol of our hostages, became as im- 
portant as the American flag. 
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ars to the South Hills, the Administration Build 
wn. RIGHT: The U.S. Steel Building towers 





: The cross and garden in front of Trinity Hall 
_ provide a calming effect in the otherwise 


a 


hectic life of the University. 


Duquesne is special not only because 
of the people, but also for its location. 
Nestled on the upper corner of the 
Bluff, Duquesne used to be the highest 
spot in the city. That was long ago. 

Duquesne is located within the city of 
Pittsburgh, and when the city grew, 
higher places were constructed. The 
United States Steel Building is currently 
the highest spot in the city. 

The rich heritage of the two, Du- 
quesne and Pittsburgh, intermingles, 
making them both all the more interest- 
ing. 

The city is very important to the Uni- 
versity. The symphony, opera, ballet, 
theatre, movies, sports — all are in easy 


access from the Bluff. 
Pittsburgh is a number of things... a 


sports town (the Steelers won four Su- 
per Bowls, the Pirates won their most 
recent World Series in 1979), a river 
town (as the largest inland port in the 


country), a Renaissance City, a corpo- 
rate headquarters, and Some Place Spe- 
cial. 
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Pittsburgh is famous for its many bridges that 
cross its three main rivers. 
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The Red Masquers, a dramatic performing group, are an integral part of 


The Residence Council Gong Show provides a testing ground for future 
Duquesne’s student life. _ 


recording hopefuls. 





Meet Sara 


i Her children know her as mom; her 
grandchildren know her as Nanna; and ~ 
some people know her as Mrs. Alston. 
But, to most of the Duquesne commu- 
nity she is known as Sara. 

“1 love meeting all of the people and 
would choose to work nowhere else on 
campus than where | am know. I'm hap- 
py in the spot I’m in. I'd feel like a misfit 
any place else and could not sit in an 
office away from students,” says Sara. 

Sara’s close relationship with the stu- 
dents began eight years ago when she 
started working in the bookstore as a — 
cashier. At that time, workers were for- 
bidden to talk to students; so, Sara 
would meet and talk with them on the 
fourth floor of the Union during her 
lunch hour. 

“Being a mother, | could see where 
they were coming from. | was someone 
who they could talk to when pressures 


* 















became too great. Sometimes they had 
problems with boyfriends, families or 
: but they knew 
ild discuss v er they want- 

® ed to with Sara,” she explains. 

_ Entering her sophomore year of night 
school as an undergraduate in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Sara 
sees the problems and pressures of be- 
ing a student even better than before. 
* Born in Rankin and a resident of 
7 North Braddock for the past 22 years, 
} Sara has known her husband since she 
was 15, and they attended the same 
church. Now, married for 33 years, they 
have four girls and two boys, ranging in 
age from 24 to 33 years old. They also 
have 11 grandchildren. 

‘According to Sara, ‘This is your 
bookstore and we want you here.” 
When students step out of those doors 
for the last time, Sara has mixed emo- 
tions. “When the students go home for 


student 
Life 


Content 


the summer, | don’t like it and when 
they graduate, | am pleased that they 


will be away from the pressures but | am 


sorry to see them go,” Sara says. Never- 
theless, students do keep in touch 
through cards and letters and she en- 
joys when she has the opportunity to 
see them again. 

“The attitudes of the students are im- 
portant,” says Sara. ‘The bookstore 
used to have a cold, icy atmosphere; 
but, now there is a family atmosphere 
and it is a warm place with the spirit of 
Duquesne. | pray that this prevails.” 

Sara hopes that the close relationship 
that she has developed with the stu- 
dents continues. ‘| have two families — 
one at home and one at Duquesne,” she 
explains. “The two don’t meet, but both 
are very special.” 


— Lisa Radecki 


Carnival p. 12 
Dance-a-thon p. 20 
Tamburitzans p. 24 
Phonathon p. 28 
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SGA Elections p. 34 
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Greek Sing p. 76 
COTA p. 80 
Re-Entry group p. 82 
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Who Are Those Non- 
Duquesne Students 


“St. Martin’s Hall, a 14-story resi- 
dence, provides housing for non-Du- 
quesne students from other Pittsburgh 
Academic and Vocational Institutions.” 
That description is taken from the Du- 
quesne student handbook — one that 
most students receive at some point in 
their stay here. 

To some, this description satisfies 
their interest in the inhabitants of the 
co-ed dormitory. Some, however, may 
ask, ‘‘Who are these resident ‘non-Du- 
quesners’?”” and “What do we have in 
common?” 

They are the students from the Art 
Institute of Pittsburgh, commonly 


known as A.I.P. students. In previous 
years, students from Wheeler School, 
Bradford School of Business, and Wilma 
Boyd Career School also lived on cam- 
pus, but housing conditions became 
overcrowded and their contracts were 
phased out. 

A.1.P. students major in Photography, 
Visual Communications and Fashion IlI- 
lustration. You can see them early every 
weekday morning, or just around noon- 
time as they file out of St. Martin’s tot- 
ing their large black portfolios, and 
head downtown to the institute located 
on Penn Avenue. 

Although some people tend to ste- 





ttend Duquesne often have little knowledge of the life of A.I.P. students. 
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An A.I.P. student puts his art supplies aside and 
relaxes by skateboarding on the Union ramps. 


reotype them. They are as varied in per- 
sonality as any collection of college stu- 
dents. They come in all shapes, sizes and 
colors, and each is unique from the oth- 
er. 

They sometimes, however, are no- 
ticeable by their dress. They generally 
dress less conservatively than most Du- 
quesne students, expressing their indi- 
vidualism, and not generally conform- 
ing to the fashions of the day. Their 
dress varies from jean jackets and ban- 
danas, to peasant shirts, silk blouses, and 
designer outfits, or the latest new wave 
fashions. 

The A.I.P. students arrive on campus 
late in September and remain until the 
end of June. They seem to have no trou- 
ble adjusting to life on a campus that 
they really can’t claim as their own. But 
you get the feeling that they enjoy the 
few summer months when they get the 
run of the campus after most residents 
leave. One student said, “| don’t mind 
being here when they (Duquesne stu- 
dents) are here, but it is really nice in the 
summer because it is kind of ‘our’ cam- 








With portfolios in hand, students make their way to the Art Institute on Penn Avenue. 


pus, and we don’t feel so out of place.” 

Most A.I.P. students interviewed said 
they liked living on campus because 
they get a view of an academic atmo- 
sphere, but feel that most Duquesne 
students don’t give them enough credit 
as being serious students themselves. 
“It’s easy to understand that they think 
we have nothing to do but have fun 
drawing a few pictures, but they are 
wrong. | have daily assignments plus 
several major ones that keep me very 
busy and involve a lot of creative brain- 
storming. | need just as much quiet time 
and energy for my projects as they need 
for their studies,” said one student. 

One of her major projects includes 
putting together her own fashion port- 
folio with original designs, including 
samples of materials to be used in the 
fashions. They are also required to de- 
sign, make and model many of their 
fashions for their grades. 

The A.I.P. students take advantage of 
the opportunities that living on a col- 
lege campus offers. They enjoy the free 
entertainment provided by the Univer- 
sity, such as U.P.B. events, T.G.I.F. con- 
certs, films, basketball games, the ‘’Rat’’ 
and art exhibits in Les Idees Gallery. 

One student remarked, “I really en- 


joy meeting the Duquesne students and 
the exposure | get, it’s great for my ego. 
They are amazed by some of the things 
we do and think we are really talented. 
But it just comes naturally to us, like 
music comes naturally to some people, 
and academic studies to others.” 

The most common complaint about 
living on the campus was, as one stu- 
dent said, “I wish they would cash my 
checks!!’’ 


‘“‘l wish they would 
cash my checks!!’’ 


Many Duquesne commuters don’t 
see too much of the A.I.P. students and 
wonder what atmosphere exists be- 
tween the two groups. Interaction be- 
tween the students is usually limited to 
some mingling at parties, or in the cafe- 
teria. But most residents agree that both 
Duquesne and A.I.P. students share a 
common attitude of indifference to- 
ward each other. Although the majority 
of A.I.P. students did not get involved in 
the Duquesne community in the past, a 
few have actively participated in the 
Dance-a-thon, and the Annual Gong 
Show. They've even formed their own 


social group, “The Wizards.” 

A few Duquesne students shared 
these thoughts about the A.I.P. stu- 
dents, “I guess | can tolerate them,” said 
one student. 

Another remarked, “I don’t mind 
them at all, but | do think Duquesne 
students should have first preference in 
housing and not be put on waiting lists 
for rooms. Then if there are rooms left 
over they can lease them to A.I.P.” 

“They aren't bad at all, one remarked, 
they’re just like you and me.” 

One student said, ‘| enjoy meeting 
them, although as a freshman it was kind 
of a cross-cultural shock. It is very inter- 
esting to get an artist’s viewpoint on 
current trends.” 

Both Duquesne and A.I.P. students, 
however, were in total agreement when 
it came to a few things, like the dreaded 
4:00 a.m. fire drills, cafeteria food, and 
long lines. 

— Christine DiThomas 
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share of setbacks. But with a lot 
of determination and hard work, 
and in spite of inadequate 
preparation ... 


30 More Years! 


By Saturday, most carnival participants were undoubtedly 
exhausted from a tough week, and weeks before of late night 
practices and back-breaking booth building. But when the 
clock struck 8:00 that evening, an exciting energy prevailed 
in the Union as the Carnival Ball began. Two hours later Car- 
nival show winners were announced. 

With enthusiastic joy, Sigma Lambda Phi/Alpha Phi Delta 
for the second year in a row, took the coveted first place 
trophy for the best all-around carnival tent show. 

Their production of “Royalty, Loyalty and the Sea” cap- 
tured the judge’s hearts with an array of music and costumes 
centered around a theme of pirate lore and new-found love. 





A Betas’ clown entertains ‘‘Under the Big Top.’’ 
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Gene Svrcek portrays the court jester of Cranbrook adding a light touch to 
the show. 





The Zetas’ choreography enhanced ‘‘From Hare to Harmony’’ as the 
witches did their evil dance. 
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Lambs Win Again 


Debbie Danvir gets carried away by Lamb sisters after accepting first place 
for their Carnival show ‘‘Royalty, Loyalty and the Sea.’’ 
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Alpha Phi/Gamma Phi received the second place award for 
their Star Trek parody, ’’Dog Track.” Coming in third was Tau 
Delta Tau/Zeta Beta Tau’s ‘Still Crazy After All These Years,” 
a comedy based on two hillbilly families. 

Three other performances entertained showgoers. ‘Under 
the Big Top,” by Alpha Sigma Tau/Beta Pi Sigma, provided a 
circus atmosphere along with the conflicts of love and career. 
Alpha Gamma Delta/Kappa Sigma Phi’s “My Hero” involved 
a henpecked husband and a classic fussy wife. ‘From Hare to 
Harmony,” performed by Zeta Tau Alpha/Alpha Tau Omega 
combined love, evil, witches and rabbits into a delightful 
fairytale. 

Aside from tent shows, 29 booths lined Centennial Walk, 
tickling fancy with plenty of food and lots of fun. Who will 
ever forget the taste of the Teke’s hot sausage, Sigma Delta 
Chi’s pizza and the super steak hoagies of Kappa Psi and 
Fourplay? 














A sister congratulates Susie Schank on receiving the award for leading ac- 
tress for her performance in Alpha Phi’s ‘‘Dog Track.’’ 














Alpha Phi Delta brothers Rusty Scoscia and Gene Svrcek pose after capturing first prize for best show 
‘‘Royalty Loyalty and the Sea’’, written by Scoscia. 





Susie Schank looks on as Amy Ravasio proudly 
displays Alpha Phi/Gamma Phi’s second place 
trophy. 


Cynthia Reinhart and Carnival Chairman Linda 
Westapal discuss the success of this year’s Carni- 
val. 
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Singer-storyteller Mike Williams assists magi- The feuding McTaus and Zeberfields were the spotlight of Zeta Beta Tau/Tau Delta Tau’s ‘‘Still Crazy 
cian Craig Karges in an afternoon Carnival After All These Years.’’ 
Kick-off. 





Beta Pi Sigma/Alpha Sigma Tau’s ‘‘Life Under The Big Top’’ revealed the 
secret ‘‘tears of the clown.’’ 


Woods spreads the news of the Prince’s marriage in ‘‘From Hare to 


Curtain Time : 


The Alpha Phis’ candied apples, fudge and cider made their | 
booth a popular attraction. Fruit lovers spent most of their | 
time at the Black Student Union’s fruit stand. And funnel | | 
cakes courtesy of Lambda Sigma Society were delicious even 
to those with no Pennsylvania Dutch ties. 

Probably the biggest hit booth was from Duquesne’s Hock- 
ey Club, entitled, “Shoot on Goal.” At times, at least 50 peo- 
ple gathered around as a novice shooter attempted to place 
the puck in a net. Commuter Council’s Casino, Alpha Phi 
Omega’s blackjack and Delta Chi’s gambling wheel brought 
Las Vegas to everyone’s fingertips. Also, the Kaps’ traditional 
“Dunk — a — Kap” booth was a big crowd pleaser as always. 

Commuter Council was awarded a first place for best de- 
sign of a Carnival booth. The Hockey Club came in second 
and Zeta Tau Alpha/Mynx placed third, selling hot pretzels. 

Late Saturday night many began to dismantle the booths. 
Two students were pulling a few nails out when one turned to 
the other and said, “The best thing about Carnival is having 
fun and leaving people smiling.” His friend agreed as both 
called it.a night. 

What a great way to begin another 30 years! 

— Jim Talerico 








Brad Ehrhart and Susan Schwab sing a duet in Alpha Gamma Delta/Kappa 
Sigma Phi’s ‘My Hero.’’ 











‘‘Thank you sir, you’ll be happy to know that this job is 
providing the monetary assistance for the education of a 


future lawyer... 


a? 





‘‘If |don’t find a job soon, I’m going 
to have to drop out.’’ 

This kind of statement is heard of- 
ten, especially from those who may be 
affected by President Reagan’s pro- 
posed budget cuts. If the President has 
his way, aid for middle class students 
will he harder to come by. 

We no longer live in a society where 
fathers support families alone. Moth- 
ers are also among the working class, 
| so are students. 

on at Duquesne rising an- 

it has become increasingly 

more difficult to meet expenses. Stu- 

dents, who years ago might not have 

had to work, are taking on any jobs 
can find. 


rhuUdil) 


ne student who would 


not identify herself (except to say she is 
the editor of the yearbook) once 
worked as a talking Christmas tree in a 
downtown Pittsburgh department 
store. “It was sheer desperation,” she is 
quoted as saying. She added, ‘I was 
saved the next year when | moved up to 
the position of Santa’s helper.” 

Maria Riga, a junior English major, 
took a job as a hotel desk clerk at the 
Holiday Inn. Riga gets to meet all kinds 
of people with this particular job. “You 
can always spot the couples who are 
only there for the night; they never 
have a single piece of luggage.” 

There are always those who get jobs 
as salesclerks. Sometimes the work is 
seasonal and sometimes it isn’t. 

“My job wouldn’t be so bad if | liked 


fruit,” complains Karen McCall, a Du- 
quesne sophomore. McCall works at a 
fruit market and adds, “The best thing 
about my job is that the store is near my 
house.” 

Then there are those students who 
sell clothes. The worst positions are the 
ones where you earn commission; they 
are bad if you are terrible in sales. This 
means you have to run up to every cus- 
tomer who walks into your store and 
pressure for a single sale. 

There are always jobs in fast food. 
Journalism major Linda Bartok has 
worked at Burger Chef since her fresh- 
man year. This year Bartok lost her job 
when the store on McKnight Road 
closed. Naturally she had to find a new 
job. “I almost was stuck working as a 











student aide in the journalism depart- 
ment office. Fortunately my boyfriend 
helped me get a job at the J.C. Penney 
offices. There | have my own office, and 
| don’t go home every night smelling 
like french fries.” — 

Other Duquesne students work in 
food sales also. Some work as waiters, 
waitresses, and hostesses in Station 
Square. The worst possible jobs are 
those in Towers cafeteria. A senior soci- 
ology major who refused to be identi- 
fied said, “I waited three years before | 
broke down. | crawled into the cafeteria 
and asked for a job.” 

People have to eat, and so Karen 
Szczepanik, a junior nursing major, be- 
lieved she could find a job at a super- 
market. Shortly after completing her 


first year at Duquesne, Szczepanik ap- 
plied at a Giant Eagle in the South Side. 
“Il was so desperate for a job | even 
climbed over the coupling of a train in 
Lawrenceville on my way to the inter- 
view.” Szczepanik was placed in the 
South Side store which she compares to 
working in a psycho ward. “You know 
you are in trouble when the other em- 
ployees call the store Giant Eagles. 

One Duquesne student who didn’t 
want his name in the yearbook works at 
Mercy Hospital taking blood from pa- 
tients; his friend shaves patients. 

Another student works at an emer- 
gency desk at St. Francis. She says, ‘The 
pay is good, and I| only have to work on 
weekends.” 

Szczepanik says that the job she had 


prior to working at the Giant Eagle was 
worse than all of these jobs. In fact the 
editor of the yearbook worked there 
also. It was the dreaded “telephone so- 
licitor.”” Szczepanik explained, “It was 
like Pavlov’s dog; when you made a sale 
you had to get up from your phone, ring 
a bell, and put an ‘X’ next to your name 
on a chalkboard.” 

The sad thing about telephone solic- 
iting is that there are many college stu- 
dents working in it. If tuition continues 
to increase at colleges across the coun- 
try, telephone solicitation may become 
a popular job. It’s one way of footing the 
bill. 


— Connie Fortwangler 





‘‘l wonder if 
Warren Burger started this way ... ?’’ 
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Cartoons by Peggy Simcic 
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The insanity started in mid-October. Although the annual 
Dance-a-Thon for Muscular Dystrophy was still over amonth 
away, the real work was already starting for the Alpha Phis. 
Now I’m a Phiand this was my second marathon as a sister, but 
| still find it hard to believe the tremendous dedication that 
the whole marathon evokes. 

Every group that decides to try to help beat Muscular Dys- 
trophy goes out to do the best job they can. But it’s almost an 
obsession with the Phis. Once we get rolling, it’s hard to stop 

tum. 

Ihe firs ler of business was electing chairpersons to 
direct the drive. Lisa Petronio, a junior, and Mary Coltellaro, a 
senior, were chosen to provide the impetus for the fund 
raising. Believe me, any push we might have needed was 
more than adequately provided by those two. What a pair! 

rines need a few drill sergeants like our chairpersons. 
ve all got our cans to collect. That’s when the 
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serious effort started. This was to be the year for the Phis to 
lead the fight against MD. From day one, every sister felt that 
the only way we'd be satisfied was if we did the best job we 
possibly could; and to do that, it took the work of each one of 
us. 

Petronio and Coltellaro kept track of every event in Pitts- 
burgh that we could stake out to collect for MD. Hockey 
games, football games and any other gathering of people 
were fair game. In the beginning, everyone was psyched and 
it wasn’t hard to get sisters motivated. But when the weather 
started to turn cold, spirits fell. Sure, it’s easy to stand outside 
when it’s 50 degrees, but 20-degree weather is a bit different. 

The chairpersons didn’t let up. They reminded everyone of 
the goals we had set for ourselves and kept pushing sisters to 
get out and collect. Several sisters discovered that people 
react to you better if you have some sort of gimmick, so as 
Halloween approached, outfits started to match the season. 








One of the many games played to pass the time was a mummy wrap with 
toilet paper. 





A former poster child received a kiss and a carnation from Alpha Phi’s 
dancer Albert Bonati. 





With Steve Gabbert, this year’s poster child as inspiration, 
the entire group danced on the ballroom stairs. 


In addition to collecting, the sisters of Alpha Phi sold candy. 
Part of the profits went toward MD. The only bad thing about 
that was we bought most of it ourselves. However, the walk- 
ing we did to get places to collect kept us from getting too 
chubby. 

October flowed into November, and the Phis kept right on 
collecting. The closer the date became, the harder we 
pushed. Throughout the whole time no one really knew how 
much we had collected, except Petronio and Coltellaro and 
they weren’t telling. 

The next important step in the process was picking our 
dancer. It was no arbitrary decision. The chairpersons decid- 
ed that whoever collected the most in a certain time would 
be the representative. It was a close race, and Karen Lukitsch, 
a junior, was chosen. We were all excited for her and looked 
forward to the start of the Dance-a-Thon. 

Meanwhile, all the sisters were encouraged to use any 
spare time they had in the afternoon to go downtown and 
collect. | think that most of the bussinessmen on their lunch 
hour recognized us and hid when they saw us. Shoppers who 
weren’t regulars downtown weren't so lucky, and the Phis 
weren't shy about asking for donations. 

Finally the day came. Even as the dancers were dragging 
matresses to the Union, the Phis were relentless. As kickoff 
time approached, we took time out from collecting to help 
send off Lukitsch and her partner, Albert Bonati. | can hon- 
estly say that the Phis were overwhelmingly the largest, most 
vocal group at kick-off. 

That was the story the whole weekend. The Alpha Phis 
were always there in some capacity. In the evenings we were 
there en masse, trying to pick up the dancers’ spirits. It’s hard 
to believe, but | could feel the lift the dancers’ got when we 
were there, dancing right along with them. They got a lift 
whenever anyone came around and gave them support. 

Even though the marathon was underway, collecting didn’t 
stop. We were looking for every advantage that might put us 
over the top. 
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Joyce Sudak and Margie Wilkoff, co-chairpersons, paused after the toilet paper race to discuss the 


pie-throwing event to follow. 





Throughout the 52 hours, there were times when the dancers pooled their 
energies for specific activities. 


Rumors were > flying about which group had collected the 
st, and we hoped it was us. But we couldn’t be sure, not 
until ie ar totals were announced. 

Saturday came and still the Phis were there. By now the 
dancers were feeling a little tired and sore, but no one could 
quit, not after coming that far. 

Th was Sunday and everything was winding to the 

d Coltellaro made a final tally of what the 
1 took it over to be officially totaled. 


Sunday evenin s were running high. The dancers 
were exhausted, and so e the Phis. It had been a long 
month — and — a — half, and now we had to wait and see 


just how much the hard work had been worth to MD victims. 
child Steve Gabbert joined the Dance-a-Thon, 
than a few tears shed. It was then that we 


ell worth it; then, even before the totals 
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keeps a constant beat to the music. 





Jeff Byko, a CEC dancer, attempts to do the ’’red lobster.’’ 


Even the programming chairperson, Lisa Graves, 
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were announced. Anything after that was just icing on the 
cake. © ' 

Finally, the top three totals were announced, Phi Delta Chi, 
professional pharmacy fraternity was third with a total of 
$1,188. We held our breath. Second place went to Phi Chi 
Theta and Delta Sigma Pi with $1,900. Then we heard it. We 
had collected $7,090 out of the grand total of $23,000. 
Stunned silence gave way to shouts of joy and then tears of 
satisfaction. Our chairpersons got the trophies and we took 
the stage to celebrate. What a feeling of pride! The Alpha Phis 
were the first sorority in the history of Dance-a-Thon to 
collect the most money. All 52 sisters and 16 pledges had 
contributed, and that’s probably what made the victory more 
special. That, and knowing that somewhere thanks to us, 
maybe science is a step closer to finding a cure for MD. 

That’s what Dance-a-Thon is all about. 


— Kathy Folk 





Carol Schvick tries to keep the egg on the spoon, 
not on the floor. 








One weary dancer found a balloon to concen- 
trate on late Saturday afternoon. 





Karen Hayes and Mike Sergi lead the dancers around the ballroom one 
more time. 


A 





Though the Alpha Phi dancers, Al Bonati and Karen Lukitsch, may have been tired, their enthusiasm 
never wained. 
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BELOW: The Tamburitzans provide an opening of the semester show for 
the Duquesne students each year in the Ballroom. 
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provided by the Tammies’ corp of button box play- 
.onstrates an Eastern European dance. 













































It all begins in a small resort town in 
northern Wisconsin where they come 
on a bus 40 strong from Pittsburgh in 
late July. Look again, it’s not the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers on their way to training 
camp, but an entirely different group of 
athletes en route to four weeks of rigor- 
ous preparation for yet another season. 
This is Lake Nebagamon, summer home 
and training facility for the Duquesne 
University Tamburitzans. The Tammies 
set up their annual training camp here 
and attempt to turn raw recruits into 
seasoned performers. 

Throughout the upcoming weeks, 
the Tammies live in a whirlwind of re- 
hearsals six days a week anda half day on 
Sundays. Such continuous practices 
prove necessary because in one month 
from the beginning of camp, the en- 
semble has their first tour of the new 
season to polish and perfect the show. 
This year’s tour included the upper 
midwestern states, particularly north- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Camp for the freshmen is an especial- 
ly new experience. Not only do the 
freshmen have to work extra hard to 
learn the show’s production, as well as 
do the extra chores assigned them, but 
they must also work at becoming 
“christened.” In Tamburitzan terms, to 
be “christened”, means to be totally 
accepted by the group. Acceptance fi- 
nally comes when each freshman meets 
Lake Nebagamon head on — that is by 
being thrown into the lake’s waters. 

The Tamburitzans opened their 44th 


BELOW: A group picture of the Tammies pre- 
sents a fashion show of customary costumes. 
LEFT: Dances performed by the Tammies are of- 
ten accompanied by members keeping time with 
simple instruments. 


season with a performance at Steel Val- 
ley High School on September 6, 1980. 
This show is sponsored annually by the 
Duquesne Tamburitzan Alumni, who 
also host a Communion Mass and 
breakfast to wish the Tammies a suc- 
cessful season. 

This year’s production featured over 
600 new costumes and included the 
music and dances of Bulgaria, Romania, 
Russia, Greece, Croatia, Dalmatia, Ser- 
bia, Slovenia, Macedonia, Hungary and 
Poland. Special featured dances were 
“Xopoi the Hiteipoy” a suite of 
Greek dances, marking the first time in 
years the Tammies have done a Greek 
set. Also highlighted was ‘‘Wesele Lu- 
belski’” — a Polish wedding ritual from 
the Lublin region of southeastern Po- 
land that depicts traditional wedding 
customs from the turn of the century. 

For the Tamburitzans, each Friday or 
Saturday marks the beginning of more 
shows to do in other cities and states. 
Pittsburgh area performances were 
limited to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Me- 
morial Hall and the Syria Mosque in 
Oakland, “Meet the Tammies Night” at 
the Duquesne Union Ballroom and a 
February 13 showing at the newly 
opened Pittsburgh Convention/Exposi- 
tion Center. In addition, the Tamburit- 
zans held a special performance on De- 
cember 31, 1980 at Heinz Hall. This 
marked the eighth annual New Year’s 
Eve show, followed by a reception also 
at Heinz Hall. 

Throughout the 80-81 season, the en- 
semble made four tours to various parts 


of the United States. The first tour was 
to New England in October. The second 
tour, commonly known as the “Turkey 
Tour’, is performed yearly in the mid- 
western states. Because they cannot be 
at home, the group usually has Thanks- 
giving dinner at the home of one of the 
Tammies in Wisconsin. 

West Palm Beach, Miami, Orlando, 
Clearwater and Dunedin were some of 
the sites visited during the Tammies’ 
Florida tour in January. The final tour of 
the season ends in the southwest and 
western states, including Texas and 
California. 

The travelling life of the Tammies is 
not one of luxury by plane, but one of 
cramped quarters by bus. The Tambur- 
itzan bus, owned by the Tamburitzan 
Institute, not only carries the ensemble 
but also trunks of costumes, instru- 
ments and other needed equipment. 
Because the group is often on the road 
for long periods of time during school, 
the bus serves as a second home, class- 
room and bedroom. 

At the end of the season in April, the 
graduating seniors are honored at the 
Senior Banquet held in the Student 
Union. This year on April 22, the follow- 
ing seniors were honored: Linda Burg- 
man, Arts; Daniel Coleff, Arts; Susan 
Fejka, Pharmacy; Lynda Jamison, Arts; 
Michael Moricz, Music; Ronald Petula, 
Business; Pamela Plesh, Arts; Sharon 
Reschoff, Business; and Ilarion Shuga, 
Arts. 

— Connie Sossong 
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RIGHT: High-Stepping in Greek folk dance are 
the Duquesne Tamburitzans. 


Pamela Plesh and Edward Kowalski perform in 
colorful Romanian costume. RIGHT: Tamburi- 


zan dancers added to the excitement of a Dukes 
basketball game. 
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LEFT: Performing a unique Greek dance are Dan 
Coleff and Nina Avdey. 





Dukes basketball fans were treated to half-time 
entertainment courtesy of the Tamburitzans. 
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“Duquesne — Looking Like a Million 
in 1980!!’” That was the slogan of the 
Annual Fund Office for the past year, 
and with the help of the 1980 Fall Phon- 
athon, this million dollar goal was 
reached. 

Those familiar red and blue lights 
strung across the Mellon Hall Con- 
course once again signaled the Fall 
Phonathon. This year’s Phonathon ran 
from October 6 to October 30, and for 
three nights in November. It was 
capped by an all-star night, November 
19, where top callers were asked back 
to compete for special awards and 
prizes. 

During the 1980 Fall Phonathon, over 
600 volunteers worked the phones. 
Their hard work and perseverance paid 
off; after 18 nights, $115,000 in pledges 
was received. Of the 600 volunteers, 71 
per cent were students; the rest were 
alumni, staff, parents, faculty and 
friends. Forty-seven groups were pre- 
sent, 39 of which were student groups. 
The average attendance was 35 per 
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Sororities and fraternities band together to ask 

alumni for donations. RIGHT: Winners of the 
-honathon contest were presented their tro- 

lace at halftime of a Duke’s Basketball game. 
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1980 Phonathon 


night; but, according to Amy Jackson, 
director of the Annual Fund, some 
nights were so busy that potential vol- 
unteers had to be turned away. 

An estimated 18 to 20 thousand 
phone calls were made during Fall 
Phonathon. Of these calls, 13,600 were 
reached, and 36 percent of those actu- 
ally made pledges. The average pledge 
was $23. 

Prizes and trophies were given to 
outstanding ‘‘callers’’, at the December 
11 Dukes game against Robert Morris. 
The “All University Golden Trophy” 
winners were presented in three cate- 
gories: Helen Solack, parent category; 
Charles Meizoso, Jr., of Delta Sigma Pi, 
student award; and the Alumni Board of 
Governors and Residence Council the 
group award. 

The “All Greek Golden Phone Tro- 
phies” went to Delta Sigma Pi fraternity, 
and Gamma Sigma Sigma sorority. Five 
West St. Ann’s took the ‘All Resident 
Golden Phone Award,” and the entire 
St. Ann’s Dormitory captured the 
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“Freshman Resident Golden Phone 
Award.” Alumna Gerry Mazione re- 
ceived the “Phonathon All-Star 
Award.” 

Even though Fall Phonathon is over un- 
til next year, other Phonathons in the 
spring are going on all over the country. 
Jackson pointed out that even though 
most Duquesne alumni live in Western 
Pennsylvania, there are alumni in almost 
every state in the country. 

Jackson likes the idea of the Phon- 
athon. “It is a cost-efficient way of rais- 
ing money,” she said. “That’s why we do 
it. It’s more personal than mailing a let- _ 
ter.” 

Duquesne’s 1980 Fall Phonathon con- 
tributed substantially to the Annual 
Fund, which netted $1,013,125 this past 
year. This was the first million-dollar an- 
nual fund in the history of Duquesne. 
Here’s to hoping that Duquesne will — 
“look like more than a million in 1981,” 
and the years to come. 

— Alan Schreiber 





Phonathon keeps the first floor of Mellon Hall 
busy for many nights of the year. 





Ring$ Up A Mill 


The entire Duquesne Community unites to col- 
lect money for the University. LEFT: Paul Mason, 
of the History Department, volunteers his time at 
the phones during the fundraiser. 
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BSU 
Becomes 
COED 


Restructured in the Fall of 1980, 
COED is working to become an integral 
part of Duquesne University. Formerly 
known as the Black Student Union 
(BSU), COED is divided into four coun- 
cils: cultural, political, social and eco- 
nomic. Together these councils are 
working to improve minority life not 
only on campus but throughout the 
Pittsburgh community. 

In recognition of Black History 
Month, COED sponsored a Black Week 
as the BSU had done in the past. This 
year’s Black Week was designed to 
reach as many people within the com- 
munity as possible. The week began 
March 1 with a gospel sing. There was a 
career day and a children’s day which 
involved area high school and grade 
school children. Two new designers re- 
vealed their designs to the public for 
the first time in a fashion show held in 
the Ballroom. 

An art exhibit featuring area black art- 
ists ran for three days in the Duquesne 
Room. The week ended with a greek 
step show which brought together so- 
rorities and fraternities from area col- 
leges. The week was the first major 
event sponsored by COED. 











embers were available throughout Black Week to answer any questions interested patrons had. As BSU had, COED discovered 


the week’s activities were. 
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Local and nationally-known artists contributed to the show. Their designs were on sale during the 
week; most reflected the individual artist’s experience. 





While some of the creations were out of a student’s price range, many were offered at reasonable prices. 
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‘“Space Invaders,’’ the country’s most popular electronic game, has been a big hit with 


Duquesne’s students. 


The Rat: An Invitation 


What exactly is the Rat? 

If you said any of the following: it’s 
short for the “Rathskellar;” a hang-out 
for commuters; the place where pool 
tables, pinball machines or the jukebox 
is; or, the big room on the first floor of 
the Union; the answer is... “Yes.” The 
Rat is all of these things, and much 
more. 

The word itself is short for Rathskel- 
lar, which the Random House Dictio- 
nary defines as ‘a restaurant of the Ger- 
man style, usually located below street 
level.’’ Duquesne’s Rat isn’t in the Ger- 
man style, but with its first floor Union 
location, it is definitely below street lev- 


College campuses all over the coun- 
try have places called ‘The Rat,” but 
they are usually designed as pubs where 
students can go to grab a beer and listen 
to a band. 

Since the legal drinking age in Penn- 
sylvania is twenty-one, and since half of 
Duquesne’s students are under that 
age, alcohol is not served in the Rat. 
With this in mind, it is easy to see how 
diversified the Rat must be in order to 
satisfy the greatest amount of students. 

During the day, the Rat is a haven for 
commuting students who find the loca- 
tion a pleasant alternative to the Un- 
ion’s fifth floor cafeteria, which is usual- 
ly crowded and hectic. Other than dur- 


‘‘Carnival’’ has been one of the most popular 
games in the Rat this year, after having been 
installed just prior to the fall semester. 











_ing lunch hour, the Rat is also relatively 
quiet, which makes it a good place for a 
commuter to grab a Pepsi and read or 
study. The Rat has become the main 
place for commuters to sociaize and re- 
lax. . 

Relaxation comes in many forms for 
both residents and commuters. For 
‘many, it means trucking over to the Rat 
and putting quarters into the various 
forms of entertainment to be found 
there. 

Residents are often seen using their 
laundry money at the Rat. Commuters 
are often seen using their PAT bus or 
trolley money at the Rat. It seems that 
quarters are always at a premium on 
campus, and somehow, the machines in 
the Rat accumulate most of them. 

Twenty-five cents will buy you two 
tunes in the jukebox, a game of pool, or 
a chance to test your skill in one of the 
varied assortment of electronic games 
on the ever-present pinball machines. 

This year’s most popular computer- 
ized games were Carnival and Space In- 
vaders; the enemy is a series of space- 
ships that march in rows and shoot at 
your gunner, and in Carnival, the en- 
emy isa... duck. That’s right, a duck. If 
you don’t eliminate the ducks that trav- 






el along with rabbits and bears, the 
ducks swoop down and ‘eat’ your bul- 
lets, ten per duck. 

To play these games usually requires 
good hand-eye coordination and the 
patience to wait until the three people 
before you have vented their frustra- 
tions on the spaceships or ducks. 

Board games, such as backgammon, 
are free and only require a validated ID 
card to obtain. Cards are also popular in 
the Rat, and of course, conversation is 
always free and plentiful. 

During the day, hot and cold foods 
can be purchased in the Rat at reason- 


able prices, and at night the vending 
machines supply an assortment of mun- 
chies and drinks. 

At Duquesne, the Rat is more than a 
pub. It is an all around place to meet, 
eat, study, socialize and have a good 
time. It’s easy to find and it’s open dur- 
ing the Union’s regular hours. 

So, give the Rat a try, if you have not 
already done so. You'll like what you 
find, and you'll probably meet someone 
you find fascinating. 

— Leah Fogelson 





While catering to the recreational needs of the student body, the Rathskellar serves a variety of ‘‘fast 


foods,’’ with atmosphere. 


Billiards provide students and faculty alike with relaxing entertainment. 








Student held captive! LEFT: While new electron- 


ic games are very popular, traditional pinball re- 
mains a favorite with a large group of students. 
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SGA presidential candidate Toni Macci expresses his point while challengers Mike Fortino and 
Dawna Petkash listen intently. BELOW: New executive vice-president Bob Franskousky presents his 
side of the issues. He defeated Tom Soos in the closest race of the election. 








ncreased voter turnout 
ighlights SGA election 





Increased campaign publicity, pro- 
vided by a Union Program Board film in 
the Union, the Student Forum, a stirring 
series of debates and a generally more 
interesting campaign increased voter 
turnout by over 42 per cent in this year’s 
Student Government Association's 
elections. As mid-March drew near, 
balloons, pens, pencils, cards, posters 
and pamphlets bombarded the campus 
as candidates sought to enhance their 
positions. 

Former academic vice-president, 
Dawna Petkash won a decisive race for 
the SGA presidential post. Student vot- 
ers totaled 1449. Petkash easily defeated 
her two opponents: Toni Macci, Inter- 
Fraternity Council president, and Mike 
Fortino, former executive vice-presi- 
dent. Petkash received 909 votes, al- 
most 600 more than Macci and over 700 
more than Fortino, who finished a dis- 
tant third. 

Petkash concentrated mainly on fi- 
nancial issues during her campaign, but 
also included important areas such as 
combining certain departments: com- 
munications, social sciences, modern 
languages and classics. She also empha- 
sized the importance of student input. 

Second place finisher Macci used 
better communications as the key in his 
campaign. He advocated more usage of 
the SGA extended board and the sen- 
ate. He tried to provide a more personal 





In the SGA office, out-going president Albert 
Scerbo looks over some of the material that the 
SGA president must review. 
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Communication V.P. Mark Tavoletti addresses a 





packed Rathskellar at the stirring SGA debates. 


BELOW: Paul Gitnik and Mary Rowe, candidates for academic vice-president, present their plat- 


forms in front of the ‘‘Rat’’ audience. 





touch in dealing with other students. 

Fortino, perhaps suffering the most 
negative reaction by the brutal personal 
attacks in the highly personalized cam- 
paign, concentrated his efforts in ac- 
complishing tangible items. He 
prompted computerized and pilot reg- 
istration in an attempt to relieve the 
congestion and close-outs at registra- 
tion. He also advocated the creation of a 
multi-level parking facility and a univer- 
sity Common hour. 

Both the executive and academic 
vice-presidential races were extremely 
close. Bob Franskousky defeated Tom 
S0os, 682-646 in the SGA’s most closely 
contested election. Previously a busi- 
ness senator, Franskousky based his 
candidacy on a “back to basics’ ap- 
proach. He also expressed a concern on 
bringing the senate together to im- 
prove problems of communication. 

Soos, an arts and sciences senator for 
three years, was a victim of his oppo- 
nent’s large campaign expenditures. 
Soos, who spent $300 less than Frans- 
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kousky, campaigned for a ‘Constituent 
Day” providing the students with a 
chance tg voice their feelings to the 
senators from their respective schools. 
Soos also placed greater emphasis on 
the school caucuses. 

Paul Gitnik defeated Mary Rowe by 
only 53 votes, for academic vice-presi- 
dent. Both candidates were SGA sena- 
tors prior to the election. Gitnik 
hoped to ensure high academic quality 
at Duquesne. He advocated a program 
to bring full-tuition paying foreign ex- 
change students to Duquesne. Rowe’s 
main priority was the implementation 
of the teacher/course evaluation. She 
also called for more faculty meetings in 
various university schools. 

Monica Maslar defeated newcomer 
Steve Linkowski by over 250 votes in the 
financial vice-presidential race. A for- 
mer business senator, Maslar concen- 
trated on tangible items to make sure 
students’ money wasn’t being wasted. 
Linkowski, involving himself in SGA for 
the first time, wanted to double the Ap- 





Receiving instructions on campaign procedures, 
executive vice-president candidate Tom Soos 
prepares for campaign battle. 


propriation Committee from six to 
twelve members to give it a better 
cross-section of students. 

Running unopposed, Mark Tavoletti 
received over 1,000 votes en route to 
winning the communications vice- 
president position. 

Both the commuter and resident 
vice-president positions were captured 
easily as both races featured only one 
candidate. Sue Manuel, former com- 
muter council vice-president was elect- 
ed Commuter Council president, and 
John Fell, former Residence Council 
vice-president took the top Residence 
Council position. 

This year’s elections brought an addi- 
tional 447 voters to the polls. It also 
raised speculation concerning a price 
ceiling in campaign expenditures be- 
cause of the phenomenal amounts of 
money spent by this year’s candidates. 

— Alan Schreiber 
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Assassin aims for 
Pope John Paul 


Thousands of Catholics who gathered weekly in St. Peter’s 
Square in Rome for Pope John Paul’s regular Wednesday 
afternoon sessions, watched one May afternoon as a would- 
be assassin jumped from the crowd and opened fire upon the 


Holy Father. 


Pope John Paul II, who travelled to those Wednesday ses- 
sions in an open jeep, was shot twice; one bullet grazing his 
arm and shattering his left ring finger, the other more devas- 
tating shot, ripping through his intestines. 

The Pope was rushed to Gemelli Hospital, a Catholic hospi- 
tal in Rome, supervised by a board of bishops. During the 
two-mile trip the Pope murmured, “Madonna, Madonna.” 


Internat’! 
News Briefs 


In protest of the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan, the 
United States refused to at- 
tend the summer Olympics 
held in Moscow. 

Thousands of Cubans fled 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba; the U.S. 
agreed to accept 3,500 of the 
refugees. (While 110,000 of 
them land in Florida, there is 
no choice but to accept all of 
them.) 

The People’s Republic of 
China brought an end to 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution as 
Mao’s widow, Jiang Qing, 
stood trial with nine other 
members of the Gang of 
Four. 

Europe’s deadliest earth- 
quake in decades hit Italy, 
and in four hours an earth- 
quake leveled four-fifths of 
the Algerian city of Al As- 
nam. 

Indira Ghandi returned to 
power in India but lost her 
youngest son, Sanjay, in a 
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Upon arrival at the hospi- 
tal, the Pontiff was bleeding 
heavily and was nearly un- 
conscious. 

A team of doctors, headed 
by Francesco Crucetti, took 
the Pope immediately to sur- 
gery. During the surgery, the 
Pope received six pints of 
blood, 3/5 of the body’s nor- 
mal circulating volume. 

The surgeons removed 
two damaged sections of the 
small intestine and one sec- 
tion of the large intestine. 
They were forced to perform 
a temporary colostomy. 

Two female spectators 
were also injured in the as- 
sassination attempt; both of 
them American. 

Rose Hall, 21, of Shirley, 
Mass., had her left arm 
broken by a shot; and Ann 
Odre, a 58-year-old widow 
and devout Catholic from 
Buffalo N.Y., was hit by a shot 
in the abdomen, which led to 
the removal of her spleen. 

After firing the shots, the 
alleged gunman ran toward 
the streets of Rome. He was 
later identified as Ali Agca, a 
23-year-old Turk, convicted 
murderer and jailbreaker. 

Agca was captured by 
plainclothesmen and taken 
to the Central Police Head- 
quarters in Rome. 











A team of six doctors from five countries pronounced Pope John Paul II to 
be recovering nicely. He celebrated his 61st birthday at the Gemelli Poly- 
clinic and sent roses to the injured American women. 


IRA Leader starves 
Himself to death 


Death came at last to con- 
victed I.R.A. terrorist and 
hunger striker Robert Ge- 
rard Sands, 27, by virtue of 
his own will. 

After a 66-day fast in the H- 
block section of Northern 
lreland’s Maze Prison, Bobby 
Sands became the first I.R.A. 
member to starve himself to 
death since 1976 and the 
13th Irish Nationalist to do so 
in this century. Sands failed 
in his main aim: to force the 
British government to grant 
special political status to 
himself and 700 other I.R.A. 
members imprisoned in the- 
Maze. He had, however, 
managed to fan Irish Repub- 
lican passion and street vio- 
lence to levels unseen in the 


North in almost a decade. 

The news of Sands’ death 
was announced in the British 
Parliament; it had to be since 
he had recently become a 
member. The Speaker of the 
House omitted the usual ex- 
pressions of bereavement 
and extended no sympathy 
to the family. 1 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher had refused to 
move an inch in the face of 
Sands’ demands. She said, 
“Mr. Sands was a convicted 
criminal. He chose to take his 
own life. It was a choice his 
organization did not allow 
many of their victims.” 

Other I.R.A. prisoners said 
they will take the place of any 
dead hunger striker. 


Charles to wed Diana 


Last April, 32-year-old 
Prince Charles of England 
surprised the world by an- 
nouncing his engagement to 
Britian’s 19-year-old aristo- 
crat, Lady Diana Spencer, his 
seventh cousin once re- 
moved. 


Charles is destined to in- 
herit the crown of England 
when his mother, Queen 
Elizabeth, 54, vacates the 
throne. 

Lady Diana is the daughter 
of the eighth Earl of Spencer. 
They will wed July 29. 





In December 1980, Polish 
workers posed a grave threat 
_to the Soviet Union by band- 
ing together, hundreds of 
thousands strong, and form- 
ing an independent workers’ 
union, Solidarity. 

The party’s demand: More 
freedom and a better life. 

During this time, Soviet 
troops on the Polish frontier 
and in East Germany were 
_alerted and prepared to con- 
trol any unrest that may stir in 
the unstable country. 

The formation of the Po- 
lish Solidarity Movement at- 
tacked the basis of the com- 
munist government's system. 


The NEWS 


Workers’ Solidarity forms 


The soviets feared that what 
was happening in Poland 
would spread to other sovi- 
et-controlled countries, and 
would touch-off demands 
for freedom and liberaliza- 
tion. 

Almost overnight, Solidar- 
ity became the third major 
power in Poland, topped 
only by the Soviet Party and 
the Catholic Church. 

Also at this time, the Polish 
economy was failing. Ac- 
cording to Western diplo- 
mats, rigid planning in the 
Polish system stifles individ- 
ual initiative, thus promoting 
waste. 


Poland’s agriculture busi- 
ness is also failing. Poor 
weather has produced the 
worst crops in 20 years, caus- 
ing sky-high market prices. 

Polish Finance Prime Min- 
ister, Marian Krzak reported 
that for the first time in the 
Communist era, Poland will 
run a budget deficit in 1981. 

The Polish Roman Catholic 
Church serves as a mediator 
between the Communist 
party and the Solidarity par- 
ty. Throughout Polish histo- 
ry, the Church has played a 
major political role. 


Israelis bomb Iraqi reactor 


Under the direction of 
Prime Minister Menacham 
Begin, six Israeli planes 
bombed and destroyed an 
Iraqi nuclear reactor near 
Baghdad, on Sunday, June 7, 
n96 1. 

Using high-powered U.S. 
military equipment, the Is- 
raelis wiped out the nearly 
completed, French-built 
$260 million nuclear re- 
search reactor. 

The U.S. had no forewarn- 
ing of the attack; and Presi- 
dent Reagan was quick to 
condemn Israel’s action. 

Reagan suspended _ the 
shipment of four F-16 jet air- 
crafts to Israel. 

The world was shocked by 
the attack and Mideast ten- 
sions tightened. 

Begin defended his coun- 
try’s action saying that it wasa 
legitimate act of self-de- 
fense. He charged Iraq with 
building the reactor to pro- 
duce nuclear weapons. 

According to Begin, the 


construction of the Iraqi nu- 
clear reactor was a threat to 
the stability of the Mideast. 

By launching the attack on 
the reactor, Israel increased 
its isolation as it lost the con- 
fidence of its allies. 

Sentiments from leaders 
around the world carried ba- 
sically the same message: Is- 
rael had taken international 
law into its own hands and 
had performed a_ great 
breach of trust. 

Israel’s action was also de- 
nounced by the United Na- 
tions. 

A full-scale model of the 
Iraqi reactor had been con- 
structed in the restricted 
part of the Sinai Desert. A se- 
lected group of Israeli pilots 
practiced bombing runs until 
they knew their routes per- 
fectly. 

Israel made it clear that it 
would repeat its attack if Iraq 
reconstructed the reactor. 

Israel’s attack on the nu- 
clear reactor forced world 


leaders including President 
Reagan, to face the issue of 
nuclear proliferation in the 
Mideast, something that had 
been ignored up until that 
time. 


National 
News Briefs 


June 1981 marked the very 
first mid-season strike by the 
baseball players. Negotia- 
tions continued between the 
Players Association and the 
owners after 31 days. 

President Reagan submit- 
ted the name of Sandra D. 
O’Connor for confirmation 
as the first woman Supreme 
Court Justice. 

Jean Harris, headmistress 
of the Madeira School, stood 
trial for the murder of her 
lover, Dr. Herman Tarnower. 

Vernon Jordan survived a 
shooting and was visited by 
Jimmy Carter. 

Rosie Ruiz, winner of the 
Boston Marathon, Was 
stripped of her laurels when 
suspicions arose that she ran 
part of the race on the sub- 
Way. 

Walter Cronkite retired 
from the CBS Evening News; 
Dan Rather replaced him. 

MTM’s Grant Tinker took 
over at NBC as Fred Silver- 
man was out the door. 


Mitterrand Wins 


Francois Mitterrand became the new President of France 
this past May as he defeated incumbent Valery Giscard d’Esta- 
ing in a tense and surprising victory. 

Mitterrand’s guiding of France will be clearly aided by a 
sympathetic National Assembly. His Socialist Party received a 
solid majority of 290 seats in the 491-member National As- 
sembly. Also, Mitterrand’s troublesome allies, the Commu- 
nists, lost hope of playing an influential role in the govern- 
ment when they dropped from 86 seats to an estimated 43. 
For the first time since former President Charles de Gaulle’s 
landslide victory in 1968, a single party will rule both the 
executive and legislative branches of government. 

United States President Ronald Reagan seems to support 
Mitterrand, as the new French leader is more pro-West than 
his predecessor. Mitterrand denounced the Soviet threat in 
Afghanistan and Poland and expressed concern over the buil- 
dup of Soviet SS-20 missiles in Eastern Europe. Also, Reagan is 
pleased by Mitterrand’s deep personal sympathy for Israel 
and his support for the Camp David agreement, which Gis- 


card had criticized. 


With a supportive National Assembly, Mitterrand has been 
given the go-ahead to govern France on his own terms for the 
next 5 years — and possibly longer. 

















What was thought to be 
too close to call on Election 
Eve became a landslide on 
Election Day. A landslide vic- 
tory for the conservative, ex- 
actor, ex-governor of Cali- 
fornia, Ronald Reagan, and 
his running mate George 
Bush, formerly a rival in the 
1980 campaign. 

Network coverage had 
scarcely gotten on the air be- 
fore it was over. NBC called 
the winner at 8:15 p.m. E.S.T.,; 
the loser conceded while 
Americans still stood in line 
at polling booths in much of 
the country. 

Even before the counting 
had begun, reporters’ inter- 
views with voters leaving the 
polls made clear the fact of a 
gathering Reagan force. The 
force became tremendous. 
Some of the first returns 
came from states that Jimmy 
Carter had to win to have any 
hope at all; the returns made 
it very clear that the White 
House would no longer be 
his. 

It seemed apparent that 
the independent John An- 
derson had not in fact elect- 
ed Reagan by significantly 
weakening Carter; he had no 
effect on the outcome at all. 

The undecideds decided 
to choose Reagan. Women, 
who it was felt would favor 
Carter because of Reagan’s 
anti-ERA position, did not 
vote democratic. 

Moreover, Reagan carried 
Republicans to victory 
around the country. The Re- 
publicans took control of the 
te { he first time in 26 

substantial 
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Reagan-Bush Claim Victory 


had pledged to reverse the 
tone and direction that had 
prevailed in Washington for 
almost half a century also re- 
tired such noted liberals as 
Democratic Senators Birch 
Bayh of Indiana, George Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota, 
Frank Church of Idaho and 
John Culver of lowa. The di- 
saster left the Democratic 
Party badly in need of a new 
vision and a new agenda. 
Though the conservative 
trend of the country was ob- 
vious from the results, Rea- 
gan’s mandate was a good 
deal less than indicated by his 
489 electoral votes. His victo- 
ry was surely not so much an 
endorsement of his philos- 
ophy as an overwhelming re- 
jection of Jimmy Carter, a 
President who could not 
convince the nation that he 
had mastered his job. Over- 
seas he could not chart a 
consistent policy to deal with 
the rise of Soviet power and 
hold the allegiance of U.S. al- 
lies. This failure was oversha- 
dowed in the election by 
roaring inflation and rising 
unemployment. Reagan 
convinced the voters that he 
could do things differently. 


inet TOTO 


Barbara Haas 








Each of the three major presidential candidates stopped in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the campaign. Ronald Reagan made a stop at Harty’s Pub in Greensburg | 


to speak to an audience. 


Local Woman 
Leads ERA Fight 


Suburban housewife and 
working mother in Franklin 
Park, PA, Barbara Haas led a 
growing coalition of wom- 
en’s rights groups that 
brought its fight for the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the 
Republican National Con- 
vention. 

In the same city where the 
Republican platform com- 
mittee repudiated the ERA, 
Haas called to order the first 
mass meeting of anew group 
called Family of Americans 
for the ERA. 

She was joined by Helen 
Milliken, co-chair of ERA- 


merica and wife of Michi- 
gan’s Republican governor, 
and by Sonia Johnson, the 
ERA activist who was recent- 
ly expelled from the Mor- 
mon Church. 

Haas, a journalism teacher 
at Duquesne University anda 
private public relations con- 
sultant, got involved because 
she is serving this year as na- 
tional president of Women 
In Communications, Inc. 

Under her leadership the 
group, for the first time, has 
taken an active role in the 
pro-ERA drive. 
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When John Anderson be- 
gan his independent race for 
the presidency, public opin- 
ion polls indicated many 
people were eager for a third 
: choice. The reasons that An- 
derson failed to exploit his 
chance were a result partly of 

his own limitations and partly 
those of the system. His ex- 
perience showed easily how 
difficult it is for an indepen- 
dent to reach the White 
House. 
Anderson and his follow- 
ers plunged in anyway. By 
‘the end of the campaign, 
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Independent bid fails 


they had raised some $12 
million, mostly by direct-mail 
appeal. They had a list of fi- 
nancial supporters three 
times larger than the Demo- 
Cratic Party’s, and they man- 
aged to collect enough sig- 
natures in just a few months 
to put Anderson on the bal- 
lot in every state. 

However, he was unable to 
fulfill the most fundamental 
requirement of all for an in- 
dependent: giving the elec- 
torate a clearly defined rea- 
son to vote for him. 


The NEWS 


Rep. Myers expelled 


Despite impassioned pleas from two Western Pennsylvania 
colleagues for “improper treatment,” U.S. Representative 
Michael “Ozzie” Myers, D-Philadelphia, was expelled from 
Congress as a result of his conviction for taking payoffs in the 


Abscam scandal. 


Myers said after the historic vote that he would file suit in 
U.S. District Court, asking reinstatement to Congress. In pre- 
senting his defense, Myers spoke to a silent House chamber 
for 20 minutes. He said that he was “set up” and vowed to 


expose the FBI conspiracy. 

The House voted, 375-30, 
to oust Myers, who was con- 
victed earlier this year. He 
became the first congress- 
man to be expelled since the 
Civil War. 

Videotapes secretly made 
showed Myers accepting 
cash from undercover FBI 
agents in exchange for a 
promise to help a phony 
sheik enter the country. 

Myers was convicted by a 


jury in federal court in 
Brooklyn, NY, in August 
1980. 





After 444 days American hostages released 


America held hostage, day 
444. Inauguration Day, Janu- 
ary 20, 1981. It was the end of 
the long ordeal of the hos- 
tages in Iran and the begin- 
ning of what Reagan prom- 
ised could be “an era of na- 
tional renewal.” The more 
than 14 months of imprison- 
ment for 52 men and women 
far from home represented 
America’s helplessness and 
contributed to Jimmy Cart- 
er’s luckless Presidency. 
After the ritual passage of 
power on to Reagan, Citizen 
Carter stood in Plains, GA, to 
announce that the 52 were 
“prisoners no more.” 

For the hostages the long 
jorney home began ona cold 
night as Iranian guards 
ushered the 52 Americans 
aboard a bus with drawn cur- 
‘ains. The bus pulled into a 
“ear entrance of Mehrabad 
Airport. Each of the hostages 
nas led through a boisterous, 
iggressive group of militants 
Nho shouted, ‘Death to 
America!”’ 


There on the tarmac stood 
two red and white Boeing 
727s from Air Algerie. Once 
inside the plane, Swiss Am- 
bassador Erik Lang and First 
Secretary Flavio Meroni took 
the roll call. The blackout at 
the airport was no longer as 
the runway lights flashed on. 
The pilot taxied the 727 to 
the head of the tarmac and 
gunned its engines. It took an 
hour for the plane to clear 
Iranian airspace; two Iranian 
jet fighters had flown shot- 
gun. When the hostages real- 
ized what was happening, 
they jumped from their seats 
in joyful embraces. 

The plane finally landed at 
Houari Boumedienne Air- 
port shortly after 2 a.m. Dep- 
uty Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher, the man who 
had negotiated their free- 
dom, was on the ground to 
meet them. Every precaution 
had been taken to ensure the 
security of the 52. Algeria’s 
Foreign Minister Muham- 
mad Seddik Ben Yahia for- 


mally yielded custody of the 
hostages to Christopher, 
who thanked the Algerians 
for their work as interme- 
diaries. 

The hostages then 
boarded two C-9A Nightin- 
gale medical evacuation 
planes bound for West Ger- 
many. When the announce- 
ment had come that they had 
crossed into West German 
airspace, a cheer of joy rang 
through the Nightingales. 
The planes landed at Rhein- 
Main Air Base where thou- 
sands of American service- 
men and their families wait- 
ed. From the Air Base the 52 
were wisked off to Wiesba- 
den and the military hospital 
at Lindsey Air Station. For- 
mer Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance had been there to 
greet them. The Americans 
then spent much time un- 
dergoing rigorous medical 
and psychological tests. 

On behalf of the U.S., for- 
mer President Jimmy Carter 
and an entourage flew to 


Wiesbaden to greet the 
Americans. He was met by 
West German Chancellor 


Helmut Schmidt, whose gov- 
ernment had made the initial 
contact with the Iranians in 
the deal. 

There was mixed feeling 
about Carter’s presence at 
the hospital. At his meeting 
with the former hostages, 
the mood was tense and a bit 
awkward. They applauded 
politely. Suddenly one of the 
Americans grabbed Carter 
around the neck in an impul- 
sive embrace. That immedi- 
ately broke the mood; from 
that point on it was no longer 
awkward. 

And finally on to the U.S. 
America watched Freedom 
One descend through the 
clear blue skies and touch 
down at 2:25 p.m. As the 52 
ran into the open arms of 
family, they were indeed, 
hostages no more. 

















Reagan Shot Outside D.C. Hotel 


On Monday March 30, 
President Ronald Reagan’s 
70th day in office, 3,500 AFL- 
CIO union delegates had 
gathered at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel for a conven- 
tion. Reagan was to address 
them. He gave a speech 
which was, by most stan- 
dards, quite flat. 

Reporters and camera- 
men, waiting for Reagan out- 
side, took up stations behind 
ared velvet rope. The Secret 
Service did not screen the 
press crowd despite the fact 
that bystanders had made 
their way into the corps. 

At 2:25 p.m. the President 
emerged from the VIP en- 
trance. For convenience, his 
limousine was not parked di- 
rectly in front of the en- 
trance but 25 feet away so 
the motorcade could avoid 
the hotel’s curving driveway. 

As the Presidential party 
came out, press secretary 
James Brady and deputy 
chief of staff Michael Deaver 
swung left, heading for the 
staff car. Then Reagan 
stepped forward. Hoping to 
get ina quick question, an AP 
reporter shouted, ‘Mr. 
President, Mr. President.” 
The President smiled and 
raised his left arm in a wave. 
At that moment, John W. 
Hinckley Jr., 25, pulled out a 
gun, dropped to a crouch 
and opened fire. 

Within two seconds, he 
pulled off six shots. At the 
first sound, Secret Service 
agent Jerry Parr, 50, reached 
forward and grabbed the 
Presid rr hunched over 

human 

Nit him to 
the floor of the li 71e. 
Despite Parr’s efforts, a shot 
ricocheted off the car’s ar- 
tore a hole in Reagan’s 

is body, trav- 

s down his 


punc- 
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tured his left lung and finally 
stopped three inches short 
of his heart. 

At first it was thought the 
President was not hurt, but 
then he began to cough up 
red blood. The limousine, 
headed back for the White 
House, changed course and 
sped to George Washington 
University Hospital. 

Meanwhile back at the ho- 
tel, three people were lying 
on the ground. Brady was 
face down, bleeding into a 
steel grating. Policeman 
Thomas Delahanty caught a 
bullet in the neck, and Secret 
Service agent Timothy Mc- 
Carthy lay silent with a bullet 
in his chest. When Hinckley 
began shooting, McCarthy 
had stepped into the line of 
fire, saving Reagan’s life. 

After several minutes of 
struggling, police, hotel se- 
curity and Secret Service 
men clapped handcuffs on 
Hinckley, pulled his coat up 
over his head as a straight- 
jacket and hustled him off to 
metropolitan police head- 
quarters. 

There was still confusion 
elsewhere. Reagan had ar- 
rived at the hospital and 
walked into Emergency. Ini- 
tial reports had said the Presi- 
dent had not been hit. Later 
reports had said Brady died. 
Vice-president George Bush 
was called back to Washing- 
ton. Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig claimed to be in 
charge at the White House. 

Bush later emerged as a 
claming force, and when the 
President began to show rap- 
id signs of recovery we re- 
turned to normalcy. 

While the four victims 
were recovering, the FBI was 
attending to Hinckley. As the 
G-Men_ interrogated him, 
lawyers began to draw up the 
charges against him. The goal 
of the prosecutors was to 


present evidence showing 
that Hinckley had attempted 
to kill Reagan, not just injure 
him. The distinction was im- 
portant. Hinckley was also 
charged for shooting agent 
McCarthy, a federal crime, 
and he could yet be indicted 
for assaulting Brady and De- 
lahanty. 


The immediate question 
was whether he was mentally 
competent to stand trial. A 
psychiatrist examined him 
and tentatively found him fit. 
However, a magistrate or- 
dered more thorough evalu- 
ations, and so he was flown to 
the Federal Correctional In- 
stitute near Durham, NC. 


Shuttle Takes Off 


Columbia. Not the univer- 
sity. This Columbia is official- 
ly a Space Transportation 
System (S.T.S.), space shuttle 
for short. The shuttle is the 
most powerful and compli- 
cated craft ever put together 
by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Columbia weighs 2.7 mil- 
lion pounds and it is con- 
trolled by computers loaded 
with more than 600,000 lines 
of exquisitely precise pro- 
gram codes. On April 19, 
after a few problems, the Co- 
lumbia took off on man’s first 
commuter run into the heav- 
ens. The Columbia eventual- 
ly reached speeds of 17,000 
miles per hour. 

It was the first time in six 
years that Americans had 
been in space and it came 20 
years to the day after Soviet 
Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin 
made the first manned space 
flight. Fifty-year-old John 


Young and Bob Crippen, 43, 
were the two astronauts 
aboard. For Crippen, it was 
his first flight. Columbia’s 
flight plan called for a 541% 
hour, 36-orbit mission, end- 
ing with a gliding descent 
into California’s Mojave De- 
sert. 

The Columbia’s cost, at 
$8.8 billion was 20 per cent 
over the initial estimate, after 
allowing for inflation. Be- 
cause of the cost and the ini- 
tial problems the space shut- 
tle had, some critics called 
the shuttle ““America’s Space 
Lemon.” 

However, Columbia went 
up anyway in an awesome 
display. Its fuel tank was filled 
with 139,000 gallons of liquid 
oxygen and 370,000 gallons 
of liquid hydrogen. 

As the Columbia lifted and 
landed, America can now re- 
joice that it has taken the 
space lead over the Russians. 


BJK admits affair 


A major voice in the growth of women’s tennis over the 
decade has been Billie Jean King. This past spring, King made 
news again but in a different light. She had been slapped with 
a “‘palimony” suit by her former secretary Marilyn Barnett, 
who claimed a long lesbian relationship with King. After an 
initial denial, King publicly admitted the affair, but kept her 
cool throughout the ordeal with the help of her husband 


Larry and remained an influential voice in tennis. 
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Green ribbons have become a symbol for the 28 black youths slain in 
Atlanta. The New World National Bank on Smithfield Street draped its 
windows with large green ribbons. 


“Jimmy’s World” a Hoax 


It was a brilliant, heart- 
wrenching story. “Jimmy” 
was an eight-year-old heroin 
addict. He was given heroin 
injections as his mother 
looked on. A Page One story. 
Actually, that’s all it was — a 


story. 
“Jimmy’s World” won a 
Pulitzer Prize for feature 


writing and for its author, Ja- 
net Cooke of the Washing- 
ton Post. However, it even- 
tually was exposed as a hoax. 
The first fakery in the 64- 
year-old history of the Pulit- 
zer Prize. When Miss Cooke 
would not reveal her sources 
from her story, the Post ini- 
tially supported her, but it 
SOON grew suspicious when it 
became apparent that her 
description of ghetto life 
wasn’t entirely true and that 
her story of Jimmy couldn't 
be verified. 

Washington, D.C. police 
called Cooke to identify Jim- 
my so that he could be 
helped. However, Cooke 
and the Post invoked First 
Amendment protection of 
confidential sources so the 
police sent a massive task 


force of police and social 
workers to find him. He 
couldn’t be located. Never- 
theless, the Post put the story 
up for nomination for the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

After Cooke won, her sto- 
ry began to crumble. First it 
was exposed that she hadn’t 
graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege as she had told the Pulit- 
zer committee. Also, she 
didn’t receive her Master’s 
degree from the University 
of Toledo as she had claimed. 
Actually, she had gone to 
Vassar for only one year and 
she only received her B.A. 
from Toledo. Then after 
questioning by her editors, 
she admitted that she also in- 
vented most of her “Jimmy’s 
World” story. Cooke then 
resigned from the Post and 
went into seclusion. Teresa 
Carpenter of the Village 
Voice, the runner-up was 
then given the prize. 

The Cooke affair and the 
Posts’s handling of it came 
under heavy criticism from 
other papers. And the pro- 
tection of one’s sources will 
continue to be controversial. 


Suspect charged in 
An Atlanta death 


Since July 1979, 28 black 
youths have been murdered 
in Atlanta, Georgia. These 
deaths have shocked the en- 
tire nation and also have had 
the beleaguered Atlanta po- 
lice force under heavy fire 
for not being able to solve 
the murders. Atlanta has be- 
come a city of fear with chil- 
dren afraid to play outdoors 
and many adults have formed 
vigilante groups to attempt 
to protect their neighbor- 
hoods. Even the New York 
based “Guardian Angels’ 
have come to Atlanta to offer 
their services. Green ribbons 
and buttons asking to “stop 
killing our children” ap- 
peared all over a sympathetic 
nation. 

Most of the victims of the 
grisly murders were young 
children with a few young 
adults. Almost all were of 
slight build. There was not 
one single method of death, 
but many youths were found 
asphyxiated and some were 
found in rivers. But the end 
result was always the same 
with television sets all over 
America showing grieving 
parents at their children’s fu- 
nerals. The Atlanta police 
force was aided by the FBI 


but no solid evidence was 
found. No one was sure if the 
murders were committed by 
one or more persons. 

The first major suspect was 
arrested in June 1981 when 
Wayne Williams, 23, was tak- 
en into custody. Circumstan- 
tial evidence such as a human 
blood sample taken from 
Williams’s car matched the 
blood type of one of the vic- 
tims. Also, William’s auto- 
mobile, a station wagon, was 
seen in the neighborhood of 
some victims shortly before 
they disappeared. More tell- 
ing were the dog hairs and 
yellow, green and purple 
carpet and blanket fibers and 
hairs (found on more than a 
dozen victims) taken from his 
house. 

However, Williams hasn't 
been charged with all of the 
murders. At first he was only 
questioned about the death 
of Nathaniel Cater, 27, whose 
body was pulled from the 
Chattahoochee River, on 
May 24. 

Despite Williams’ arrest 
the police search hasn’t end- 
ed. It is doubtful that Wil- 
liams killed all of the chil- 
dren. 


Lennon Murdered 


He was gunned down in 
cold blood at the age of 40. 
Following his death, radio 
station cleared the air waves 
for retrospectives featuring 
him and his group. His re- 
cords were quickly sold out 
allover America. Two people 
even killed themselves out of 
depression. 

John Lennon was killed by 
an ex-security guard from 
Hawaii named Mark David 
Chapman as Lennon walked 
out from the Dakota, a huge, 
high-maintenance Gothic 
fortress overlooking New 
York’s Central Park. Just 


hours before the shooting, 
Chapman had approached 
the former Beatle to auto- 
graph an album for him. Lat- 
er, Chapman found Lennon 
again in the shadows of the 
entryway of the Dakota. 
Before his death, Lennon 
and wife Yoko Ono released 
“Double Fantasy,” his first al- 
bum in 5 years. With his 
death, an era ended. John 
Lennon had been a driving 
force with the Beatles, who 
have sold an astonishing 200 
million records worldwide. 
He will be missed. _ 
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In 1981 Port Authority 
Transit raised its fares once 
again. And the cost of trans- 
fers was raised froma dime to 
a quarter. The prices of all 
bus passes were also in- 
creased. The Pittsburgh pub- 
lic transportation system can 
now boast of the highest 
fares in the nation — 75 
cents. 

Most people protested the 
fare increase which came 
after a ten cent increase only 
months before. One group 
went to court to protest the 
move by PAT. 


ACORN, a neighborhood 
group, Claimed the fare in- 
crease was unnecessary and 
that Port Authority was mis- 
managed. 

Judge Sylvestri Sylvestri 
agreed with ACORN and 
called for a rollback of fares 
to 60 cents. All passes and 
transfers were to be eliminat- 
ed; zoning was to be restruc- 
tured. Everyone paying the 
same fare was to go into ef- 
fect on June 15. 

Port Authority appealed 
Judge Sylvestri’s decision, 
and the case is still in court. 
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PAT still in court 



















The long-awaited arrival of the Pittsburgh National Bank banking machine 
finally came in June. The facility is available for use by all students, faculty 


and staff of Duquesne. 


Perry charged as mastermind in 666 fix 


A few drops of liquid pol- 
luted the April 24 state Daily 
Number drawing. 

That was the conclusion of 
a grand jury empaneled to 
investigate charges that the 
televised drawing was rigged 
to produce a_ three-digit 
number consisting entirely 
of sixes and fours. 

The jury charged that the 
numbered pingpong balls 
drawn from a mixing ma- 
chine were doctored with an 
unspecified liquid, resulting 
in the selection of 666 and 
producing a record state 
payout of $3.5 million. 

The jury implicated Nick 
Perry of WTAE-TV, the an- 
nouncer for the drawings, 
and five others in a scheme 
that allegedly reaped $1.18 
million for the conspirators. 

Also cited were Peter K. 
and Jack K. Maragos of Mon- 
roeville; James and Jean Ella 

sos of Delaware Coun- 
Plevel of 
manager 
in the state Lotteries Bureau. 

Later the grand jury identi- 
fied Perry as the alleged plan- 

April 24 fix. 
TAE-TV em- 


Monessen radi 
MIOTMESSCN, d GISTs 


ployees were charged with 
criminal solicitation, conspir- 
acy, theft by deception and 
rigging a public contest. 
They were stagehands Fred 
Luman of Brookline and Jo- 
seph Bock of Braddock Hills. 

According to this second 
grand jury presentment, 
Bock, using his artistic skills, 
affixed numbered decals on 
bogus pingpong balls as part 
of the scheme. 

He allegedly used a hypo- 
dermic needle to inject 
white latex paint into all of 
the balls except those num- 
bered “4” and “6”, thus 
weighting them so that the 
lighter balls would rise to the 
top of the air-powered draw- 
ing apparatus. 

It was also disclosed that 
both Luman and Bock had 
given statements admitting 
their participation in the rig- 
ging and implicating Perry 
and Plevel. 

With the issuance of the 
second presentment, the at- 
torney general characterized 
the cooperation of Jack and 
Peter Maragos as being piv- 
otal to the Commonwealth’s 
case. 


NOTE: The trial of Nick 
Perry and Ed Plevel was held 
in Harrisburg; both were 
found guilty. The state won 
its case based on the testimo- 
ny of the other conspirators. 
Both Perry and Plevel ap- 
pealed the court’s decision. 


US Supreme 


Immediately after the trial 
Perry, who had been sus- 
pended from his duties at 
WTAE-TV, was let go. 

In early July the drawing of 
the Daily Number moved to 
Harrisburg. 


Court 


Supports Area Merger 


The Churchill, Edgewood, 
Swissvale, Turtle Creek and 
General Braddock school 
districts are no more. On 
June 29, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in support of Judge 
Gerald Weber, served notice 
that the legal system and the 
nation will not delay the inte- 
gration of America’s schools 
any longer. 

This fall, one new district 
with over 9,000 students will 
replace the five old ones. 
This move was done to bal- 
ance the black and white 
populations of the schools. 
While General Braddock was 
over 60 per cent black, Chur- 
chill, Edgewood, Swissvale 
and Turtle Creek ranged 
from less than one per cent 


to twelve per cent black. The 
new district will be 17 per 
cent black. 

The merger touched off 
heated response in the four 
predominantly white school 
districts. Their opposition re- 
sulted in attempted delays 
and appeals to halt the merg- 
er. However, Judge Weber 
held firm and the merger was 
declared anyway. Opposi- 
tion is still strong and recent- 
ly both Churchill and 
Edgewood were both caught 
returning tax dollars to the 
public instead of putting 
them into the new district. 
Only time will tell if the new 
district will succeed but no 
major troubles are expected 
this fall when it opens. 
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_ Center opens 


University Hall, home of 
the ROTC and the Duquesne 
University police will be the 


_ new home of the Communi- 


cations Center beginning in 
the fall of 1981. Both the 
Speech, Communications 
and Theater and Journalism 
departments have moved 
into the building, which has 
been recently renovated. 
The Duquesne University 


' police will move into the 
_ Public Safety Building, the 
_ red-brick building 
from University Hall. The 
ROTC, other tenants of the 
hall, will move to the 4th 
floor of College Hall. 


across 


Construction 


On June 22, 1981, ground- 
breaking began on the new 


_ Law School. With the start of 


construction of the new 


school, Duquesne launched 


its five year, $20 million fund 


drive, ‘Strategies for a Sec- 


ond Century.” 

Over 100 people were on 
hand for the opening of con- 
including _ Pitts- 
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$20 Million Drive Gets Under Way 


In late February, Duquesne 
announced a five-year, $20 
million drive to raise money 
for new endowment, phys- 
ical facilities, academic pro- 
grams and operating funds. 
The most ambitious fund 
drive in Duquesne’s 103-year 
history, ‘Strategies for a Sec- 
ond Century,” is the Univer- 
sity’s first comprehensive 
campaign and is designed to 
meet the overall develop- 
ment needs of its eight 
schools and colleges. 

The $20 million goal in- 
cludes $7.7 million for new 
endowment and academic 


burgh mayor Richard Cali- 
guiri; A. William Capone, 
chairman of the Duquesne 
Board of Directors and sen- 
ior vice-president and chief 
financial officer of Koppers 
Company, Inc.; and W. Bruce 
Thomas, vice chairman of the 
“Strategies for a Second 
Century” leadership com- 
mittee and executive vice- 





‘) Rev. Robert N. Roach, University Chaplain, opened the groundbreaking 


‘eremonies for the new Law School with a prayer. Groundbreaking was 


1eld June 22. 


program development, $7.3 
million for a building and 
renovation program (to in- 
clude the completion of a 
new Law School facility) anda 
$5 million operating fund. 
Approximately $10 million in 
campaign gifts have been re- 
ceived. According to cam- 
paign chairman, J. Earl Bur- 
rell, president and chief op- 
erating officer of PPG Indus- 
tries, Inc., stated that ‘this 
Campaign provides a con- 
crete outline of the basic 
steps Duquesne must take to 
realize its goals of the fu- 
ture.” 


begins on campus 


president-accounting and fi- 
nance, United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Plans for the new Law 
building were prepared by 
Jim Gerard of Gerard Associ- 
ates, whose firm has de- 
signed many of the buildings 
on the Bluff including the Li- 
brary Resource Center. The 
new Law School building, sit- 
uated on the site of the old 
library, will be expanded to 
72,000 square feet, adding 
27,000 square feet. Con- 
struction costs are estimated 
at $3.1 million with furnish- 
ing bringing the total to $4 
million. 

More than $2.2 million has 
already been received. The 
major donors with restricted 
gifts to the campaign include 
the Alcoa Foundation, the 
Hillman Foundation, the 
Richard King Mellon Foun- 
dation, the PPG Industries 
Foundation and an anony- 
mous gift of $400,000 from a 
private donor. Twelve Du- 
quesne Law alumni have ac- 
cepted leadership positions 
on the ‘Strategies for a Sec- 
ond Century’’ Law Campaign 
Committee. Chairing the law 
campaign is Gilbert J. Helwig, 
Esq., L’48. 


Most of the new money 
will go for the following: En- 
dowed chairs to attract dis- 
tinguished scholars and 
teachers to the University 
will receive $2.25 million; $1 
million is for a library endow- 
ment for services and acqui- 
sitions, and a student schol- 
arships and revolving loan 
fund will total $1.5 million. 

The Law School renova- 
tion totaled $4 million; a stu- 
dent recreational complex 
cost $2.3 million and one mil- 
lion will be spent on areas 
such as the campus theater 
($250,000); University chapel 
($200,000); Phenomenologi- 
cal Psychology Center 
($200,000) and the School of 
Business and Administration 
in Rockwell Hall ($350,000). 
Almost $3 million will be 
used for Academic Develop- 
ment and $5 million has been 
allotted for Operating Funds. 


People In 
The News 


This past year brought a 
number of additions and 
losses to the many faces of 
Duquesne. Bob Mientus be- 
came our new _ Associate 
Dean of Students for Student 
Life ... Debra Meiman re- 
placed Bob DeWitt as the As- 
sistant Dean of Students for 
Residence Life The 
schools of Education and 
Pharmacy both have new 
deans, Dr. Dorothy Frayer for 
Education and Dr. Douglas 
Kay for Pharmacy. D.U. alum- 
nus Sheila Burke Patton was 
named press secretary to 
Nancy Reagan. Law School 
Dean Ronald Davenport re- 
signed after more than 10 
years of service... All of Du- 
quesne mourned the loss of 
English Professor James 
Beymer, who passed away at 
52. After 3 years of being 
D.U.’s RA extraordinaire, Earl 
McMahon moves on to Ap- 
palachian St. for his master’s. 
By the way, our new zipcode 
is 15282. 





Jazz — rock fusion band Orange Lake _ 
Drive performed here for a return en- 
gagement on October 15, 1981. The 
Michigan — based band received an ex- 
cellent response at the 1980 Spring 
Fling. And they received just as warm a 
welcome their second time around. 
The five — piece band exhibited a com- 
petent togetherness and professional- 
ism as they took command of their audi- 
ence with some tunes by Weather Re- 
port and Chick Corea. But the creativity 
of Orange Lake Drive was truly exempli- 
fied in their original material. Their vi- 
brant, exciting sound filled the hall as 
they captivated their audience. The 
band believed in themselves, the audi- 
ence believed in them, and this is pre- 
cisely the unique entity which is Orange 
Lake Drive. 


— Jacqueline Molinaro 





Rastafari 


The spotlights pulsate, vibrate 
blue — green — red. Flashing figures 
gyrate rhythmically with the neon sen- 
sations. Gangly arms and legs swing 
slowly; the odd syncopations of reggae 
music pour forth from the dancers’ 
Rasta souls. Rastafari, Pittsburgh’s pre- 
miere Rude boy band, takes the stage of 
Duquesne University’s Union ballroom 
and transforms it into the sultry, 
swaying aura of the tropics. 

And what an appearance! Barefoot 
performers in the earthy, electric, al- 
most gaudy garb of the islands, heavy, 
sweltering percussion layers pounding 
primevally, the alluring rhythm playfully 
entices the supressed psyches of the 
disco dredged souls. 

The second number begins. Tinged 


with Americanism, the upfront dances- 
teps of vocalist Leroy Hall and saxman 
Tony Miles become more structured (a 
la the Commodores?). The crowd is 
warming slightly. Near the stage, a girl is 
grooving Jamaican style. The crowd 
watches, intrigued, hesitant. Culture 
shock? 

Sounds ring and resound, the chants 
continue; the bounce off floor and walls 
are picked up on impact by the new 
converts. Can I believe it! They’re doing 
it, trying it, fusing body and soul into 
spirit of the Rastas. Perhaps the culture 
shock has been resolved. Perhaps unity 
has been achieved through an under- 
standing of the movements of the peo- 


ple. 
— Clare A. DiDominicis 


Rastafari/4 





The 
Silencers 


Rock Union 


Performing at this year’s Spring Fling 
were two local bands, Billy Price and the 
Keystone Rhythm Band and The Silenc- 
ers. Billy Price’s band stirred the audi- 
ence with their unique blend of rock 
and roll and rhythm and blues; but the 
audience went wild when The Silencers 
took the stage. The Silencers are a local 
band who are definitely on their way to 
the top. They’ve produced two albums, 
“Rock ‘n’ Roll Enforcers” and ‘‘Roman- 
tics.” The crowd really got into the 
tunes as The Silencers played almost ev- 
ery song from their first album. And the 
knock-out sound of the Silencers was 
enough to drown out worries about fin- 
als. 


on 
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President of Pittsburgh Brewing 
Company, Bill Smith is a Pittsburgher 
through and through. Born and raised 
on the city’s Northside, Smith attended 
North Catholic High School and Du- 
quesne University. While at North 
Catholic, Smith became friends with a 
parish priest at St. Francis Xavier 
Church. Smith was having a hard time 
with Latin, and he would stop in the 
parish house after school for private tu- 
toring. Today, that parish priest is Du- 
quesne’s Academic Vice President, Fa- 
ther Edward Murray. 

Smith entered Duquesne University 
in 1954, but quit later that year with ten 
other friends to join the Marine Corps 
during the Korean Conflict. All 11 
vowed to return to school after they got 
Dut. 

“After three years, | was the only one 
0 go back to school, “Smith said. He 
erved in the Far East for 16 months, but 
vever saw any combat action. “I was on 
he boat heading over when they 
igned the treaty. | guess they knew | 
vas coming,” he joked. 

Smith came back to Duquesne in 
1957 on the G.I. Bill and majored in Ac- 
-ounting. 

“Going to Duquesne was a lot differ- 
‘nt back then from how it is today. 
classes were held downtown in the 
itzsimmons Building because Rockwell 
tall was just being built. We’d run 
lown the hill to class and then run back 
Ip. That’s what kept us young,” Smith 
aid. 

“I had a lot of friends at Duquesne, 
ut we didn’t have the campus life at 
hat time that they have today,” Smith 
ecalled. ‘‘Maybe | regret it, but we 
vent to Frank and Wally’s like everyone 
Ise and we drank Iron City Beer.’ 

Smith also explained, “Working as | 
id, plus being married my last year and 

half of school didn’t leave much of a 
ollege life for me.” 

Smith married his high school sweet- 
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» Bill Smith 


Pumps An Iron 


heart, Peggy Coyne, in 1958. He com- 
mented, “I probably had more social life 
at Carnegie Tech (now Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University) where my wife went to 
school.” 

Smith began working at Pittsburgh 
Brewing Company in the summer of 
1957, first as a night watchman, thenas a 
cashier and order taker, receiving clerk, 
and office manager in the bottling de- 
partment. 

Recollecting his college years, Smith 
said, ‘It’s probably a part of my life that | 
miss, but | had a full three years in the 
Marine Corps before that. | felt | went 
to school just to get an education so | 
could get out to do things.” When he 
graduated from D.U. in 1960, Smith was 
a full-time employee in the packaging 
department of Pittsburgh Brewing. 
Smith worked there until 1964, when 
he left work at National Brewing in Bal- 
timore. He said the original reason for 
leaving was that, “I was third in line be- 
hind two guys that were going to live 
forever, so | thought. | had the opportu- 
nity to go somewhere else and | took 
rue 

After working for National, Smith 
moved to second-ranked Miller Brew- 
ing in 1973, then returned to Pittsburgh 
Brewing in 1975. 

Smith feels it was to his advantage to 
leave Pittsburgh Brewing and work for 
national breweries for a while. It’s the 
combination of knowledge of the area 
market plus national marketing tech- 
niques that many credit Pittsburgh 
Brewing’s success to. 

Commenting on the company’s re- 
cent success, Smith said, ‘I was the only 
one who could do it because I’m the 
only one that ever left.” 

“Il never expected to be president of 
the company, to be honest with you. 
But now that | am president, I’m not 
going to leave for a long time.” 

By combining the “hometown touch 
with experience gained from working 
for large national breweries,” Bill Smith 
has been able to turn around a business 
that was on the verge of bankruptcy a 
few years ago, to a profitable brewery 
that topped the million dollar mark in 
1980. 

Today, Pittsburgh Brewing is ranked 
12th among beer companies in the 
country. It is one of the few remaining, 
successful regional breweries. 

The 45-year-old president cited 
many reasons for the dramatic turna- 
bout. “Probably the most distinct rea- 


son was changing our marketing tech- 
niques,” Smith said. He implemented 
marketing techniques he had learned 
while working for the national brew- 
eries. Smith explained, “Pittsburgh has 
changed a great deal from its ‘shot- 
and-a-beer-town’ image, and our beer 
had to change with it,” Smith said. 

Another key factor in the company’s 
success was its advertising. “We had a 
New York Agency, but we dropped 
them because they didn’t know Pitts- 
burgh,’”’ Smith remarked. “The demo- 
graphics of the market place changed. 
We've switched from being predomi- 
nantly blue-collar to white-collar, and 
our ads were aimed at this younger, 
more mobile person.” 

Smith is referred to as the Alfred 
Hitchcock of the beer business because 
he is featured popping up behind the 
scene, Or appearing in the very end of 
an advertisement for a brief moment. 
He also appeared on billboard ads for IC 
Light. 

In the spring of 1981, Pittsburgh 
Brewing almost closed its plant. Union 
strikers refused to accept the contract 
offered by the company. When the 
company, however, insisted that it 
could make no better offer, and in- 
formed the Pittsburgh area that it would 
be forced to close its doors, the union 
members voted to accept the contract. 

— Ann Gleason 





Iron City Beer and IC Light, Bill Smith’s and Pitts- 
burgh Brewing Company’s two premier beers, 
are featured in Duquesne’s beer-stacking con- 
test. The finals were held at halftime of Dukes - 
Detroit game at Civic Arena. 


























A frisbee expert performing at Spring Fling has the crowd anxiously watch- 


ing his every move. 





Lady Godiva and other characters were repre- 
sented in UPB’s Halloween celebration. BE- 
LOW: Youngsters help prepare for the campus 
Christmas party. 
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The Duquesne University Jazz Ensemble was one of the highlights of ‘‘Ja- 


mateur Night,’’ held in the Rat. 


UPB Provides 
Campus Activities 


To those of us who choose to make it 
so, the Duquesne Union is our way of 
life. It is the focal point from which the 
rest of our life revolves. To others, the 
Union isa place for relaxation; a place to 
go to meet friends, to socialize and to 
enjoy entertainment. To the members 
of the Union Program Board, the Union 
is its people. Through the Board’s six 
committees, it tries to produce some- 
thing for everyone. 

UPB presents educational, cultural, 
recreational, and social events in an at- 
tempt to meet the University’s needs. 

During the 1980-81 school year the 
Committee on the Arts (COTA) at- 
tempted to meet the cultural needs of 
the students, faculty, and staff of Du- 
quesne. In addition to maintaining a 
wonderful selection of exhibits in the 
art gallery, the COTA also sponsored 
two art print shows and sales. To com- 
plement these art programs, the com- 
mittee sponsored a performance of the 
National Shakespeare Company. The 
company presented innovative perfor- 
mances of Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet and Richard III. To round out the 
year, the COTA presented a perfor- 
mance of Tolkien’s The Hobbit by the 
Hutsah Puppet Theatre. 

The social and entertainment needs 
of the University were met this year by 


UPB’s Social Committee. The year be- 
gan with a rousing outdoor TGIF featur- 
ing local country-rock band Henwae. 
Following close behind was a concert by 
Eternity, a well-known group of gospel 
singers. In October, Orange Lake Drive 
returned with special guest Galen Blum 
to again present to Duquesne their 
great jazz-fusion sound. 

The Social Committee wasn’t satisfied 
with presenting these normal types of 
music, so their next concert featured 
Rastafari, a reggae band made up of na- 
tive Pittsburghers. Their Jamaican-type 
music brought fullness to this year’s sea- 
son of concerts. 

UPB’s contribution to Carnival was 
implemented by the Social Committee 
in the form of Carnival Kick-Off, an 
afternoon mini-concert featuring men- 
talist Craig Karges and folk singer Mike 
Williams. This enjoyable afternoon of 
mystery and madness provided the per- 
fect atmosphere for the beginning of 
Carnival. 

The concerts slowed down during 
second semester, but the Social Com- 
mittee was not idle. Two Jamateur 
Nights were held in the Rat to give the 
talented people of Duquesne a chance 
to show off their abilities. Each night the 
stage featured top amateur entertain- 
ment playing to an enthusiastic audi- 
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Students stretch out on Ballroom floor as they carve out pumpkins for UPB’s Halloween Fest. 






































Lynda Jamison and friend (with mouth open) 
captured first place for their innovative cos- 
tumes. 


ence. 
While some people save pennies all 
_ year to visit Ft. Lauderdale over Easter 
break, Chuck Kempf and his wife spent 
three days in the Bahamas as the win- 
ners of UPB’s Bahama Blowout. The 
event also sponsored by the Social 
Committee, included a night of dancing 
to the music of Steppin’ Out and tropi- 
cal refreshments in the island atmo- 
sphere of the ballroom in addition to a 
drawing for a trip to Nassau. The ball- 
room was full of hopeful people, but 
even those who didn’t win had a great 
time. 

In an effort to bring the music of 
bands to Duquesne, the Social Commit- 
tee presented a Rock Film Festival. This 
was an all-night affair featuring the mu- 
sic of The Who, The Grateful Dead, and 
the Ramones. 

The Social Committee ended the year 
with their traditional Spring Fling. This 
was a cooperative effort of all the com- 

_ mittees with the Union Affairs Commit- 
tee providing ice cream, the COTA 
sponsoring a sculptor that played her 
work, and the Recreation Committee 
Organizing a giant Twister game. The 
Social Committee came through with 
excellent entertainment including 
comedian Dennis Miller, Billy Price and 





All the UPB committees worked together to put together the annual Spring Fling, always a popular 
the Keystone Rhythm Band, and the Si-  cuecess. 


lencers. 


(continued on p. 50) 
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A band member performs a ‘‘sound check’’ to 
make sure the sound will be just right for the 
concert later that night. 





ies to bring the best entertainment 
lents. RIGHT: A solo act per- 
e during a UPB event. 


The Forum Committee presented 
great programs this year which both en- 
tertained and educated their partici- 
pants. Their first endeavor was a Heart 
Transplant Panel Discussion. This pro- 
gram featured a heart transplant patient 
as the keynote speaker and members of 
Duquesne University’s Nursing, Phar- 
macy, and Theology Departments 
speaking on different aspects of this 
radical operation. 

A Consumer Series of lectures was of- 
fered in an attempt to appeal to every- 
one’s need to be aware of economic 
issues. This series included lunch-time 
lecturers from various Community ex- 
perts on the topic of consumerism. 

One of the Forum Committee’s larg- 
est programs was a four day Energy 
Symposium. After a long summer of 
hard work, the first day of the sympo- 
sium had to be cancelled because of 
snow. Despite the initial setback, the 
committee presented an excellent pro- 
gram. The first day was to have dealt 
with pollutants. The second panel dis- 
cussion addressed space as Dr. Gerard 
O'Neil from Princeton University spoke 
on space colonization. The third day in- 
cluded a panel discussion with repre- 
sentatives from local organizations talk- 
ing about the merits of wind, coal, and 
solar energy. This discussion was mo- 
derated by Dr. Steve Shulik from Du- 
quesne’s Physics Department. The final 
panel dealt with nuclear power. An in- 
troduction to nuclear power was pre- 
sented in the afternoon, followed by a 
debate that evening between represen- 
tatives from Westinghouse and Mobili- 
zation for Survival. During the entire 








More UPB Activities : 


symposium, there were films and exhib- 
its in the Union. 

Noted psychologist Rollo May gave 
an excellent lecture on “The Paradox of 
Freedom and Death.” This was a very 
well-attended program presented 
through the cooperation of Dr. Frank 
Buckley in the Psychology Department. 
The Forum Committee also worked 
with Dr. Richard Thames from the 
Speech, Communication, and Theatre 
Department to present an art film and 
discussion. : 

In one of the most lively elections 
ever, the Forum Committee presented 
the SGA debates. The forum in the 
afternoon and heated debate in the 
evening gave students a chance to hear’ 
exactly what the candidates were re- 
presenting. 

The Union Program Board’s Recrea- 
tion Committee provided a year of fun 
for all. The horseback riding program in 
early fall left horse enthusiasts satisfied 
and others saddle sore. The pinball, 
pool, and foosball tournaments gave 
the dwellers of the Rat a chance to show 
off the reason the Rat is their second 
home. The recreation Committee also 
made Pittsburgh Penguin hockey tick- 
ets available to students at a reduced 
price. 

One of the most exciting contests to 
watch this year was the Iron City Beer 
Case Stack. The preliminaries were held 
in the ballroom and the finals were held 
during halftime of the Duquesne-De- 
troit basketball game. Teams of five 
people stacked as many beer cases as 
possible in a limited amount of time. 
The winners received beautiful pewter 


. 

beer mugs and t-shirts from Iron City. 
_ Most of the responsibility for recruit- 
ment, retention, and promotion of the 
Board lies with the Union Affairs Com- 
mittee. Their UPB Day this year includ- 
ed an outdoor concert complemented 
by roller skating on Centennial Walk 
and plenty of hot pretzels. The Hallow- 

_ een Fest co-sponsored with Commuter 
Council was a smashing success. The 
pumpkin carve and band in the after- 
noon were terrific ways to set the mood 
for the costume ball that evening. The 
annual Christmas Ball was held in coo- 
peration with Residence Council and 
Commuter Council. The campus 
Christmas party featured plenty of re- 
freshments, entertainment, fun for the 
kids, and a visit from Santa Claus. The 
Union Affairs Committee’s largest pro- 
ject is the annual birthday party held in 
honor of the birth of the Duquesne 
Union. Birthday cake was available for 
all visitors to the Union; balloons and 
entertainment abounded. 

None of these events could have oc- 
curred without the talents of UPB’s 
dedicated Promotion Committee. 
Their skill with posters, table tents, gim- 
micks, and other varied promotional 
techniques brought the most important 
ingredient to every program — the 
people. 

The Union Program Board is a very 
active and integral part of the Union. 
The Board tries in every way to provide 
a well-rounded program of activities for 
the Duquesne community. It seems we 
have been able to do this very well for 
yet another year. 





Just look at that face! This little tot seems to be Psychologist Rollo May presented a lecture in 
enjoying the UPB Christmas party. the Ballroom. The lecture was followed by a live- 
— Denise Watrobsky ly question and answer session. 
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RIGHT: KDKA radio was the first to say that Pitts- 
burgh was ‘‘Someplace Special.’’ The logo has 
been used in their ads and on the side of the 


Rainbow Machine. 














In the winter river traffic, mostly coal-laden 
barges, must cut through the ice on the Mon 
River. 














Pittsburgh’s A 
Whole World 


Of 


It is many things to each of us — it is 
where we were born, where we live, 
where we go to school. But what is it? 
What are the faces behind our many 
names? 

Years ago Pittsburgh used to be called 
the Great Smoke or Smokey City be- 
cause of the terrible pollution problem. 
With strict pollution legislation, the air 
in Pittsburgh has become cleaner to 
breathe. Unfortunately, the stigma of 
the 1940s’ pollution has remained in the 
eyes of those who have never been to 
Pittsburgh; they view the city as a terri- 
ble place to live and to grow up. Every 
city has its faults as does Pittsburgh, but 
try to take a kinder look at us. 

Those who know Pittsburgh know it is 
nota terrible place. To many, Pittsburgh 
is truly ““Someplace Special.’’ The first 
commercial radio station in the coun- 
try, KDKA-AM in Pittsburgh, was the 
first to proclaim its home as special. 

The city is special for its many distinct 
features. It is the largest inland port in 
the nation with river traffic on all three 
rivers — the Allegheny, the Mononga- 
hela and the Ohio. It is a city of numer- 
ous bridges crossing the rivers. 

The city has the only curved tunnels 
in the United States — the Armstrong 
Tunnels. The only other curved tunnels 
in the world are in Czechoslavakia. Our 
city can also boast of the highest public 
transportation fare in the nation. It cur- 


Names and Faces 


rently stands at 75¢, but the courts have - 
ruled it must be lowered and the system 
must be revised by Port Authority Tran- 
sit. 

Pittsburgh is the home of the Stanley 
Theatre, the number one ranked small 
theatre in the United States according 
to Billboard magazine. One of the top 
rated roller coasters is in our own back- 
yard. The Thunderbolt at Kennywood 
Park has been a favorite since it opened 
years ago. 

The most educated street in the 
country is Forbes Avenue. Along Forbes 
you will find Duquesne University, Rob- 
ert Morris College, the University of 
Pittsburgh, Carlow College, Chatham 
College and Carnegie-Mellon Universi- 
ty. 

Pittsburgh is also a cultural center, 
contrary to the beliefs of non-Pitts- 
burghers. There is Heinz Hall — the 
home of the Pittsburgh Ballet Theatre, 
the Civic Light Opera, Previn and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony and the opera. 

The city has quickly become a white 
collar town. We are a corporate center 
ranking third behind New York City and 
Chicago. The United States Steel Build- 
ing has the distinction of being the tall- 
est building between New York and 
Chicago. 

Pittsburgh still has traces of its blue 
collar heritage. It remains a steadfast 
democratic city. Registered republicans 





_ Jim Raymond of the Union Staff donned his ‘Pump an Iron’’ t-shirt to 


participate in the Iron City Beer case stack. 


are outnumbered by at least two to one. 
_ Our city will always be known as the 
home of Iron City Beer. For awhile last 
year it seemed as if Iron City Brewing 
would close because of a strike, but the 
union took another vote and accepted 
the company’s final offer. Without Iron 
City what would the steelworker, the 
union man, the college student and the 
business executive drink? This is a shot 
an’ a brew town, and Iron City is the 
beer to follow the shot. 
Pittsburgh, despite the fact that the 
‘steel industry is not as prominent as it 





Many of Pittsburgh’s oldest neighborhoods are 





built high up in the hills surrounding the down- 


town area. 


used to be, is still THE Steel City. The 
steel industry is no longer the backbone 
of the city, but the image of steel and its 
strength holds the city together. 

This is also the home of the world 
champion Pittsburgh Steelers. Our Na- 
tional Football League team is the only 
team to win the Super Bowl four times. 
The champion Steelers coupled with 
the Pirates, winners of the World Series 
of baseball numerous times, brought 
fame to our city; we are called the black 
and gold city in honor of the colors our 
professional teams wear. We are the 


| BELOW: The Civic Arena, home of the Duquesne Dukes and Pittsburgh Penguins, was one of the 
major projects in Renaissance I. The Arena is the city’s only auditorium with a retractable roof. 
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City of Champions! 
When the Steelers and Pirates won 
their respective championships the 
same year, residents of the city generat- 
ed arenewed loyalty and sense of affec- 
tion for Pittsburgh. It came about at a 
time when Mayor Richard Caliguiri’s 
Renaissance II was in full swing. 

Mass construction and renovation are 
evident throughout the area. It is the 
second time in the city’s recent past 
that a renaissance has been undertaken. 
Pittsburgh became the first Renaissance 
City in the late 1950s, early 1960s. Some 
of the original renovation was not com- 
pleted until the early 1970s as the sec- 
ond phase of rebirth was taking shape. 
Today, aside from the skyscrapers going 
up all over the city, a major project is 
the reconstruction of the parkway east. 

However, one area that hasn’t been 
improved is the general condition of 
the roads. Pittsburgh has the “pleasure” 
of being the Pothole Capital of America. 
(The problem seems to be widespread 
in the general western Pennsylvania 
area.) Every winter a contest is held to 
see who can spot the largest pothole. It 
isn’t much fun when your car finds one 
before you do! 

Neighborhoods are nestled in among 
hills throughout the city. We are a city 
of hills, but this doesn’t make us unique. 
Pittsburgh’s most unique feature is its 
language — Pittsburghese. Some are 
embarrassed by it; others will never lose 
the native touches. It is all a part of Pitts- 
burgh’s character. 

— Connie Fortwangler 
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Commuters caught 
Takin’ it to the streets 


Snow, rain, potholes and late buses 
o are traditional enemies of commuting 
, students; however, this year a new en- 
emy was on the rampage — CON- 
STRUCTION. Commuters not only had 
to fight the weather and the weirdos in 
town, but also dust, dirt, bricks, boards 
and other assorted free-flying construc- 
tion debris. ‘a 
The buzz of machinery, the banging 
of destruction balls, the pounding of . 
jack-hammers and the scraping of bull- 
dozers were common sounds to those _ 
who passed through town each day. At 
lunchtime, walls and sidewalks were 
lined with construction workers who 
whistled their comments to female 
passers-by. Hard hats and overalls were 
the new look for spring. Pittsburgh was 
in the beginning phases of a face-life. 
Commuting required extra patience 
this year. Commuters had to put up 
with massive traffic jams caused not by 
cars or buses, but by bulldozers, cranes 
and dump trucks. A fine film of filth 
covered the city. It was easy to spot 
. those students who had to get off the 
Ni _ bus far down into town. By the time 
“they got to campus they looked as if 
they had a severe case of brown dan- 
druff, and as if they hadn’t washed their 


St 


One of the construction workers from the Dravo site made friends with sophomore Maureen Cader. 


Two Duquesne students had to make a daily trip 
past the construction at Robert Morris College. 
RIGHT: A huge heap of rubble was all that was 

e old Carlton House once clean-ups be- 








faces for weeks. 

And, for the first time in years, there 
was mud in downtown Pittsburgh! Ev- 
ery time it rained, the film of dust 
turned to mud. Cement sidewalks had 
rivulets of mud streaming down them, 
and beneath every curb was a mud pud- 
dle. lt sort of brought a little bit of coun- 
try to the city — but no one appreciated 
it. 

Eastbound commuters had an even 
worse problem. Not only did they have 
to face all of the inconveniences of the 


construction in town, they had to finda . 


new route to Downtown. Reconstruc- 
tion of the Parkway East made the high- 
way inaccessible to most commuters. 

Pittsburghers witnessed the loss of an 
old, old friend; the Carlton House Hotel 
was destroyed to make room for the 
Grant Street East Project being devel- 
oped by the U.S. Steel Corporation. 
And, on Grant Street West, Oxford De- 
velopers are constructing a $100 million 
42-story building. The pigeons will have 
to find somewhere else to stroll because 
PPG is constructing a $100 million head- 
quarters tower in Market Square. 

Closest to the Duquesne University 
campus is the $17 million 16-story office 
building being constructed at Chatham 
Center. Already opened, but not en- 
tirely completed is the $30 million Da- 
vid L. Lawrence Convention and Exhibi- 
tion Center. All of these developments 
are part of Mayor Richard Caliguiri’s 
Renaissance I! plan. 

Although the Mayor’s long-term 
goals are to beautify the city, it is pres- 
ently a mess. And it looks like there’s no 
relief in sight for commuters! 

— Mary Niederberger 
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Preparations for the implosion of the Carlton 
House lasted several days. The blast itself took 
only seconds to flatten the building. RIGHT: By 
fall the office complex at Chatham Center had 
started to take shape. 
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For some commuters the old-fashioned trolley was the only way to get home after a day of classes. 
BELOW: Early this year when Port Authority realized city construction would create traffic problems, 
all of the South Hills bus routes were moved to Wood Street. 
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Cistl renovated Station 


One of the many new looks to Pitts- 
burgh is the renovated Station Square. 
What used to be an old warehouse of 
the Pennsylvania and Lake Erie railroad 
is now an elegant shopping mall. In ad- 
dition to the many specialty shops and 
boutiques, there are restaurants and 
bars where the elite, the university 
crowd and anyone at all can go to satisfy 
his desires. 

The personal favorite of the YB staff is 
Houlihan’s. The decor is unique with a 
mixture of current and antique. Imme- 
diately noticeable behind the hostess 
desk is a sign indicating the number of 
days until St. Patrick’s Day — the day of 
the largest and wildest party that the 
restaurant/bar has. 








Though the Cheese Cellar is known more for its food than its lively bar,’ 
people still gather for a drink with friends. 





Foran 


The atmosphere is free and easy; 
jeans are permitted. The food is good 
and priced moderately to inexpensive- 
ly. The YB staff recommends the cheese 
fritters, served piping hot and not 
greasy. Any of the quiches are very 
good, and desserts are all excellent. 

Happy Hour is the most crowded 
time for the bar at Houlihan’s. The 
drinks are beyond belief; they are quite 
large for the price. Try one of their spe- 
cialty drinks for a nice change of pace. 

Down at the other end of the shop- 
ping mall cheese lovers can gorge till 
their heart’s content. The Cheese Cel- 
lar offers a variety of cheeses — on plat- 
ters, on sandwiches, as fondues. 

The atmosphere is relaxed, yet classy. 


Tequila Junction’s mexican influences are evident in the decor of the patio 


seating. 


Syuem 


The floors are wooden and stone. One 
gets the feeling it is an old wine cellar. 
The windowed room in the rear of the 
restaurant looks out on the Gandy 
Dancer Saloon. The lighting in this 
room, as in the rest of the establish- 
ment, is subdued and romantic. 

The prices here are also relatively in- 
expensive. The YB staff recommends 
the spinach salad — fresh spinach, 
mushrooms, bacon and crumbled egg 
and a special House dressing. A small 
salad and a glass of wine costs only a few 
dollars. 

On the second floor of Station Square 
there are two more restaurants — 
Amazing Grace and Tequila Junction. 
The latter seems to be the more popular 
of the two. The cuisine is mexican — 
tamales, enchiladas, tortillas, etc. The 
prices again are moderate to inexpen- 
sive. If you are looking for a change in 
atmosphere, the Junction has it. It has 
an obvious mexican accent at their 
sidewalk cafe. For good mexican food 
go no farther than Station Square. 

Not inside the shopping mall, but still 
a part of Station Square are the Gandy 
Dancer Saloon and the Grand Con- 
course restaurant. 

Once inside the restaurant, but off to 
the left, you will find the Gandy Dancer. 
The menu is limited; however, the spe- 
cialty is seafood and they offer an excel- 
lent clam bar. The prices are fairly ex- 
pensive for the college student. 

Aside from the good food, the main 
attraction at the Gandy Dancer is the 
piano bar; the pianist is well-versed and 








The concourse of the old P & LE railroad station was restored to its original splendor for the Grand 
Concourse. 


quite popular with the patrons. 

The Grand Concourse is an elegant 
restaurant unique unto itself. The anti- 
qued furniture, brass stairway and glass 
ceiling lead you back to the days of the 
original P & LE railroad station. The most 
widely requested tables are in the river 
room where you can dine and take in 
the view of the barges travelling on the 
Monongahela River. It is especially 
beautiful at night. 

The menu is quite large, something to 
suit everyone’s tastes; the cuisine is ex- 
cellent. However, for the average col- 
lege student, the Concourse may be 
too expensive. The YB staff recom- 
mends their Sunday brunches. 

The Concourse offers a buffet brunch 
every Sunday from 10:30 a.m. until mid- 
afternoon. The price per person is 
about $10.00 ($8.50 for all the food you 
can eat and $.75 for all the coffee you 
can drink). 

It is buffet style, and since there is 
such a wide variety of foods you may 
have to get up more than once if you 
want to try many of the dishes. 

The first course is the appetizer. In 
addition everyone gets a fruit cup. A 
table is laden with bagels, sweet rolls, 
blueberry muffins, fresh fruits and 
more. 

The hot foods are next. The chef will 
prepare any kind of eggs for you, or you 
can try scrambled eggs, sausage, bacon, 
lime chicken, pancakes, etc. The finale, 
the piece de resistance, provided 
you've left room, is dessert — more 
sweet rolls, more fruit, English truffels 


and other assorted tempters. 

You are permitted to return to the 
serving tables as often as you would like. 
There is an abundance of food! 

While ten dollars may still be out of 
the reach of some, it is well worth the 
expense. The food is plentiful and su- 
perbly prepared. And if you are hungry, 
it is worth the time. 

So no matter what kind of food you 
are looking for or what price range suits 
you, Station Square has a restaurant for 
everyone. 
— Kathy and Connie 

Fortwangler 


Dixon 




































With the many restaurants and bars in Station 
Square it is never hard to find one that you will 
like. 


Houlihan’s Old Place boasts of dancing, drinks and fun; it is by far the most popular of the bars at 


Station Square. 
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While ’Ordinary People’ made its Pittsburgh debut at the Fiesta, it had a 
second run at the Bank Cinema. The Academy Award winner ran here for 


Academy Awards 


The film of the year, Ordinary People, is based on the book 
of the same name by Judith Guest. It is really the story of 
‘ordinary people’ who are coming apart. The Jaretts are com- 
ing apart because they cannot deal with the reality of their 
problems. Timothy Hutton plays the troubled teenager, Con- 
rad, who feels guilty when his brother drowns in a boating 


accident. He attempts suicide and is hospitalized. The movie 


picks up at the point where he returns home to attempt living 
a ‘normal’ life again. He begins therapy with a psychiatrist 
played by Judd Hirsch. The really disturbed one in the family, 
however, is his mother, (Mary Tyler Moore plays Beth) who 
cannot show him love or even empathy. Her love for her 
husband, Calvin (Donald Sutherland), is also masked by this 
emotional breakdown. He eventually stops rationalizing her 
inability to show any emotion. 

The character Beth is a far cry from Mary Richards, the 
character most closely associated with Mary Tyler Moore. 
However, Moore did an excellent job of creating the cool, 
almost chilling, Beth Jarrett. She was nominated for an award 
for her performance. 

Hutton, son of the late actor Jim Hutton, reminds you of a 
young Tony Perkins because of his ability to play the per- 




















quite some time. 


Emmy Awards 


The Hollywood saying goes some- 
thing like, ‘‘The show must go on.” And 
that it did. The Emmy Awards, that is. 

Amid an actors’ strike which halted 
production of shows for the 1980-81 
season the awards were still given out. 
Of course few of the major television 
actors and actresses appeared for the 
presentation. 

Members of the Screen Actors’ Guild 
picketed and asked their members not 
to attend the Awards ceremony. Almost 
all of the nominated performers opted 
not to attend. There was one exception 
— Powers Booth who was nominated 
for his performance as Jim Jones in Guy- 
ana Tragedy. He won the award for 
which he was nominated and proudly 
stepped onto the stage to accept his 

performers who were sup- 

posed to host the ceremony bowed out 

because of the strike. The sponsors of 

the Emmy Awards replaced them with 

Dick Clark, Steve Allen and the Smoth- 
Brothers. 


turbed mind. He won an award for his role. 


amid strike 


The Smothers Brothers may have 
been the highlight of the program. 
Their continual humor dealt with their 
demise from television and how they 
were invited back to host the Emmy 
Awards only because there was an ac- 
tors’ strike and no one else would do it. 
They did, however, get in a few plugs 
for a mini-series which they were going 
to do at the time. It was to fill in some of 
the blank spaces on the schedule due to 
the strike. 

Steve Allen was his usual funny self. 
Dick Clark was Dick Clark. The hosts 
made an announcement that the mon- 
ey they were getting for hosting the 
awards show was being donated to the 
actors’ strike fund. Tommy Smothers 
made a joke about not receiving his 
share of the salary, after all “they have 
been out of work for awhile.” 

One of the stumbling blocks in the 
resolution of the strike was compensa- 
tion for cable broadcasts. Without the 
major stars the Emmy Awards still came 
off. 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS 1980 


Best Supporting Actress — 


Mary Steenburger, Melvin and How- 


ard 


Best Supporting Actor — 
Timothy Hutton, Ordinary People 


Best Actress — 
Sissy Spacek, Coal Miner’s Daughter 


Best Actor — 
Robert DeNiro, The Raging Bull 


Best Original Song — 
“Fame’’, Fame 


Best Director — 
Robert Redford, Ordinary People 


Best Movie.— 
Ordinary People, based on the book 
of the same name by Judith Guest 





TODAY 


TONY AWARD WINNERS 1980 


Best Actress in a Play — 
Jane Lapotaire, Piaf 
Best Actor in a Play — 
lan McKellen, Amadeus 
Best Play — 
Amadeus 
Best Actress in a Musical — 
Lauren Bacall, Woman of the Year 
Best Actor in a Musical — 
Kevin Kline, Pirates of Penzance 
Best Choreographer — 
Gower Champion, 42nd Street 
Best Musical — 
42nd Street 


Grammy Awards 


The major surprise for the 1980 Grammy Awards presenta- 
tion was the sweep of awards by newcomer Christopher 
Cross. He walked away with five awards: Best New Artist, 
Song of the Year for ‘‘Sailing,’” Best Album for “Sailing,” Best 
Record and Best Instrumental Arranger. Also winning major 
awards were Pat Benatar, Billy Joel, Bette Midler, Kenny Log- 
gins, George Benson, Stephanie Mills and the Manhattan 
Transfer. The Manhattan Transfer won for their new album, 
“Extensions.” Their current hit is “Boy from New York City.” 


Bestsellers 
FICTION 


Come Pour the Wine, Freeman 

The Covenant, Michener 

The Fifth Horseman, Collins & Lapiere 
Firestarter, King 

The Glitter Dome, Wambaugh 

Gorky Park, Smith 

Noble House, Clavell 

Rage of Angels, Sheldon 

Tar Baby, Morrison 

Unfinished Tales, Tolkien 


NONFICTION 


Cosmos, Sagan 

Nice Girls Do, Kassorla 

Richard Simmons’ Never-Say-Diet Book, Simmons 
The Sky’s the Limit, Dyer 

You Can Negotiate Anything, Cohen 








Tony Awards 


Broadway is always an exciting place, a dramatic place. The 
premiere of 42nd Street was doubly dramatic. As in the play 
itself the choreographer dies on opening night. Gower 
Champion died on the day of the Broadway debut and the 
director of the show waited until the end of the performance 
to tell the cast. He came out on stage and made the an- 
nouncement publicly; the cast cried. 

Amadeus is the story of two composers: Antonio Salieri 
and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. They are played by lan 
McKellen and Tim Curry respectively. The audience meets 
Salieri on the day of his attempted suicide when he begs the 
audience for absolution. He claims to have poisoned Mozart 
years before. Not only this, but he also confesses to envy 
Mozart. His envy had turned to malice when he, a mediocre 
talent, met the genius, Mozart. Tim Curry’s Mozart is sup- 
posed to be unforgettable. However, McKellen was nomi- 
nated and won the Tony Award. 

Woman of the Year, starring Lauren Bacall and Harry Guar- 
dino, is based on the old Katharine Hepburn-Spencer Tracy 
movie. She was a celebrated newspaperwoman and he a 
sportswriter. Bacall plays a celebrated television interviewer, 
and Guardino is a comic-strip artist. They meet as Bacall’s 
character attacks the comics. Somehow they marry, then 
they fight, separate and reunite. Bacall makes the show. 


A good place to check out what is on the bestsellers list is any Atlantic Book 
Shop; there are a number of them throughout the city. 
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Soap opera addiction? 


For years, housewives have been 
faced with such problems as: Will Ross 
marry Vanessa or Eve? Will Ted’s wife 
give him a divorce so he can marry his 
ex-lover Janet? Will April be able to 
prove that her husband is not the father 
of Emily’s baby? And, how much longer 
will Victor keep Michael locked in the 
sound-proof vault in the basement? 

It’s the lovely world of Soap Operas, 
those fun-filled, ficticious fantasies that 
excite, entertain and entice millions of 
housewives every day. But, move over 
housewives and make room for the col- 
lege students. 

College students, like housewives, 
have found that soap operas are as ad- 
dicting as cigarettes and coffee, but not 
as bad for your health. They’re like a 
Wonderful World of Disney for adults, 
taking them to exotic places, creating 
admirable characters, risking the lives of 
the heroes and heroines, and, of course, 
teaching trite lessons. 

We all know that soap operas are a 
form of escapism, and who has more to 
escape from than college students? 

Desks remain piled high with undone 
assignments, and books are long over- 
due from the library; however, most 
college students can find time to 
squeeze in the latest episode of The 
Guiding Light or All My Children. 
While the housewife’s day is filled with 
cleaning, cooking, and keeping the kids 
in line, the college student has a more 
flexible schedule that enables him to 
devote more time to the daily trials and 
tribulations of the Quartermains, the 
Bauers, the Ryans, etc. 

This is evident when one walks past a 
T.V. lounge in any dormitory. If it is 
noontime, chances are you will find any 
number of students watching their fa- 
vorite soaps. Game shows, the news, 
not even favorite old-time Cagney 
movies stand a chance of being seen if 

n opposite General Hospital or 
ine cage of Night. 

And, if that group is not watching 
your favorite soap, try the next floor, or 
drop in on a friend who has similar 
tastes, and of course, their own coveted 


Life isn’t as easy for commuters who 
have only one set in the Union to watch. 
The problem is solved though, by being 
the first to arrive. One student ex- 
plained, “I try to come in early on Tues- 
days and Thursdays to watch my show. 
But if | get there a minute late someone 
is bound to be watching a different 
show.” 

Other times the regular viewers agree 
to watch only half of each show. And 
everyone is happy — until their 15 min- 
utes is up during the most. exciting 
scene of the year! 

Things get very interesting at this 
point. The viewers begin to plea des- 
perately for a few more minutes, while 
others angrily demand their right to 
watch their full 15 minutes worth. Even- 
tually, one party breaks down and sulk- 
ingly resigns to watching the other 
show. 

The difference in today’s college stu- 
dents is that many of them have been 
practically raised on soaps. According 
to one student, “I’d bet that I’ve been 
watching soap operas longer than I’ve 
been reading. Ever since | was a kid, | 
would watch The Guiding Light with 
my mother.” 

Others consider soap watching a so- 
cializing function. One student said, “I 
never watched them in high school, but 
they seemed to be the only thing some 
people had in common here. What else 
do you talk about in the elevator?” 

One student honestly admitted, “] 
just love to eavesdrop. Soaps give mea 
chance to hear all the scandals that 
aren’t a part of my boring life.” 

One student found, however, that 
soaps can be detrimental to one’s stud- 
ies. ‘Soap operas are like an addiction, | 
find myself cutting more classes and 
meetings to watch my show.” 

So, if you find yourself becoming a 
soap addict, just remember to work 
your favorite show into your schedule 
at pre-registration, even if it means 
bumping that fascinating economics 
class! 

— Christine DiThomas and Mary Nie- 
derberger 





‘‘| do have a test tomorrow and a paper to write 
for class on Thursday, but Vanessa and Will are 
much more important.’’ 


Let’s play... 





It is the game of college campuses. It 
is played from New York to California. It 
is called Assassin. The object of the 
game is to “‘kill’’ your opponent before 
he or she “kills” you. 

No, you do not use real bullets in your 
gun. You use rubber tipped darts that 
can be purchased from any toy store. 
(The Pittsburgh market ran out of guns 
in a very short time.) For many who are 
avid players it is fun; for others it is noth- 
ing more than a painstaking, nerve- 
wracking experience. You never know 
where your assassin is hiding. SO BE- 
WARE! 

The last one “alive” wins. 





e ® e 
Weightlifting 
There are a lot of good looking faces 

around the Duquesne campus and 

there are a lot of good looking bodies 
attached to those faces. How do Du- 
quesne students get such great bodies? 

Many lift weights. 

It was not so long ago that the sport of 
weightlifting was an obscure subcul- 
ture. Male bodybuilders in the past 
were looked upon as gross and narcis- 
sistic while the development of the fe- 
male body was mired in exploitative di- 
etary, psychological, gimmicky meth- 
ods of acquiring quick beauty. 

Today however, the emphasis is on 
better health and increased physical fit- 
ness. The intelligent person has finally 
recognized that only through weight 
training and proper nutrition can one 
develop both the mind and body. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and Lou Fer- 





~ TODAY 


rigno have done a great deal to improve 
the image of body builders. They have 
added class to the sport through their 
good looks and gentle masculinity. 

Their participation has also increased 
the profit margin for participants and 
sponsors. Spas and clubs have received 
record membership applications. 

These organizations cater to the indi- 
vidual’s need to be pampered while still 
being forced to follow a rigorous train- 
ing schedule. Weightlifting is a fairly ex- 
pensive hobby. The average athlete fur- 
nishes himself with equipment ranging 
from $500 to $1,500. Add to that the 
monthly membership at a body building 
club, $40 or up to $1,000 to join a spa, 
and physical fitness gets pretty expen- 
sive. 

Weightlifting appeals primarily to 
those who want to increase strength, 
body tone, and shape their physique. 
Some want to prove to themselves that 





they have the will to master their bo- 
dies. Others just want to exert energy in 
a positive way. And of course there are 
those who simply want to avoid ridicule 
or getting sand kicked in their faces. 

Women’s involvement in bodybuild- 
ing significantly increased in the last ten 
years. Until then most gyms were not 
equipped with adequate facilities. 
Moreover, many men were uncomfort- 
able and even resented training with 
women. 

Yet there are a notable number of 
men and women at Duquesne who are 
taking advantage of the weightlifting fa- 
cility on campus in order to build a 
healthier body. 

So next time you are checking out the 
many interesting faces at Duquesne, 
check out the many beautiful bodies, 
too. 

— Linda Bartok 


DALLAS tries another cliffhanger with J.R. 


Dallas, a place of high glass towers and 
deep chasms of steel; a place where cat- 
tle graze peacefully by the side of an 
oilwell. CBS has taken this Texan city 
and exposed the double crosses, shady 
deals, and ruthlessness in its office 
buildings and the anger, hate, jealousy, 
and torrid passions of the people on the 
ranch. The resulting show, Dallas, fol- 
lows the lives of the Ewing family. For 
some reason the public liked watching 
the Ewing family tear itself to pieces and 
the show was a hit and is still the high- 
est-rated television show in the nation. 

A cult has grown around Dallas and 
has centered on the show’s nastiest 
character, J.R. Ewing. Since the show 
premiered, J.R. has driven his wife to 
alcoholism and sanatoriums, lost his 
mother’s most prized piece of land ina 
shady oil deal, and has caused his father 
a heart attack. He has tried every dirty 
trick known to destroy his brother’s 
marriage, almost sunk the family com- 
pany at least two times, and is openly 
having an affair with his wife’s sister. He 
is not above blackmail, bribery, smear 
Campaigns or murder to get what he 
wants. J.R. Ewing possesses not one re- 


deemable virtue, yet, the show’s enor- 
mous audience cheers him on every Fri- 
day night. 

By the end of the 1980 season, things 
had reached the bursting point. J.R. had 
his fingers in too many different pies 
and he was going to pay for it. On the 


‘last episode of the season, J.R. fell, seri- 


ously wounded, the victim of an assas- 
sin’s bullet. The nation was shocked and 
angry at having to wait an entire sum- 
mer for the next episode. A cry of “Who 
shot J.R.2’’ was becoming the major 
conversation piece. Stickers started ap- 
pearing that said, ‘I Love J.R.”, “I Shot 
J.R.” and even, “J.R. for President.” The 
gamblers in Las Vegas were making odds 
and placing bets. Even the major maga- 
zines like TIME and Newsweek were 
getting into the act by running articles 
dealing with the dilemma and making 
some predictions of their own. J.R. ma- 
nia was in full swing. 

To make matters worse, an actors’ 
strike delayed the season premier until 
November. The world waited anxiously. 

The new season opened to an even 
bigger success as Kristen Sheppard, 
J.R.’s mistress and sister-in-law was un- 


masked as his attacker. 

The 1981 season followed the same 
pattern as previous seasons. Every Fri- 
day night at 10 p.m. T.V. lounges in all of 
the dorms were packed, but the crowds 
were hushed so as not to miss a single 
juicy word. CBS, in its continuing al- 
mighty heartlessness, once again left 
the viewers hanging after the last epi- 
sode. The last show’s closing scene fea- 
tured J.R. overlooking a body floating in 
the pool. So the viewers will have an- 
other long, unbearable summer, and 
most of them love it as much as they 
hate it. 

Last season, J.R. rose to new heights 
of viciousness after recovering from his 
gunshot wound. Who knows what next 
season will bring? 

The overwhelming response to Dal- 
las has ensured that the loved, hated, 
inspiring, corrupting complexity that is 
J.R. Ewing will become a television leg- 
end. 

— Richard Rauenzahn 
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After the 1979 World Champion 
Pittsburgh Pirates and Steelers donned 
their cowboy hats for their victory cele- 
bration, it seemed the whole nation 
went “a little bit country.” Then came 
the hit movie Urban Cowboy and the 
mechanical bull of Gilley’s. Today the 
western look is more popular than it 
ever has been. 

From head to toe a city slicker from 
Pittsburgh can be transplanted into a 
“part time cowboy/cowgirl.” In Pitts- 
burgh hats and boots are plentiful. 
Boots come in all sizes and prices rang- 
ing from toddler to grownup and $60 to 
$2,000. The most expensive being white 
alligator. Hats are made of straw, felt, 
suede, and leather. Some have feathers, 
while others have leather bands. All are 


| quite popular. 





Western wear is a billion dollar indus- 
try. Real leather can be quite expensive, 
but the most expensive western item is 
an accessory — the silver ones such as 
belt buckles. Turquoise on silver makes 
the item even more costly. 

Other items include fringed vests and 
jackets, beaded belts and hair bands, 
and moccasins. These all feature an In- 
dian American touch. Add to this list 
calico skirts with eyelet trim, prairie 
shirts, suede vests lined with imitation 
shearing, Indian necklaces, belts, and 
leather saddle bags. You can begin to 
create western wardrobe. 

For city dwellers the western look 
means an opportunity to let loose from 
the structured suits of urban living. It is a 
chance to be creative and in fashion. 

For Duquesne students boots and 








hats are the most evident sign of west- 
ern apparel — jeans don’t count. Most 
students find cowboy boots very com- 
fortable to wear. 

For real life cowboys the tapered 
heels on the boots kept their feet from 
going all the way through the stirrups if 
they were thrown from a horse. The 
pointed toes made it easier for a cow- 
boy to catch the stirrups more quickly 
in mounting. 

Today those same features of the 
boot may help an “Urban Cowboy” stay 
on the mechanical bull at Pittsburgh’s 
Johnny Dollar’s Dance Hall and Saloon. 
This is where Pittsburgh city slickers go 
to blow off a little country western 
steam. 

— Connie Fortwangler 
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Styles and prices varied, but most shoe stores carried a line of western footwear. LEFT: A wide variety 
of cowboy hats was made available in shops specializing in western apparel. 
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It’s Christmas 
Time in the city 


Decorated Christmas trees are everywhere in downtown during the holiday season. 


When we were children, the tale of 
St. Nicholas enthralled us. We would 
wait up at night to get a glimpse of the 
jolly red man who came down our 
chimneys with a sack of toys. We all re- 
member the day we realized there was 
no Santa Claus. 

The mother of one Duquesne stu- 
dent explained, “My daughter was 
about six at the time. She came down- 
stairs to the living room because she 
wasn’t feeling well. And there we were 
— her parents and grandparents — put- 
ting together her younger brother’s 
hobby horse.” 

Other Duquesne students can identi- 
fy with this story. “I saw my dad eating 
the cookies that were left for Santa; | 
knew something was up.” 

Discovering that Santa Claus is a myth ° 









is a small part of growing. At Christmas 
time, though, the child in each of us a 
does come to the surface. . ix 

The big city is one of the nicest places 
to be as a child during the Christmas 
holiday. There are lighted trees all over 
the city, animated Christmas windows, 
and carollers. Of course as a child all you 
notice are toys. LOTS OF TOYS! 

One of the first things we notice in 
growing up is the abundance of Santas 
at strategic corners in town. For many 
people, Christmas has become too 
commercial. The real meaning of 
Christmas has been lost amid the tinsel 
and glitter. Decorations go up in stores 
before Thanksgiving these days. 

Christmas is really a time when we re- 

flect on friends and family and our reli- 
gion. Christmas Mass is one of the most 
important for the Church. The Bethle- 
hem story seems to have taken a back | ci Nis Ae - 

seat to the St. Nicholas tale. "a hs <n ae 
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lost its importance; attendance at Chap- 
el is a priority for many. Fortunately the 
spirit of Christ is present. As one Du- 
quesne student said, “It’s nice to be- 
lieve in Santa Claus at this time of year. 
But Christmas is a celebration of our 
God.” 






The campus Nativity set dominated the grounds behind the Administration Building. BELOW: One of 


— Connie Fortwangler Kaufmann’s many animated windows brought smiles to the faces of young and old. 






three of bears and a rackity-coon. " 


Rolling in the snow. slipping onthe ce, 






its a sweet old Christmas, 





have a great big slice. 





LEFT: After a one-year absence the Joseph Horne 
Company brought back its traditional six-story 
Christmas tree. 
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Millions of Americans go on diets ev- 
| ery year. There are the Stillman diet, the 
i] Scarsdale diet, the lettuce diet, the ba- 
| nana diet, the starvation diet, the never- 
| say-diet diet, and many more. 

|| Researchers at the Duquesne Univer- 
| sity Towers Research Center feel they 
have created an infallible diet. It’s called 
CAFETERIA. Duquesne residents have 
voluntarily participated in this diet since 
the Towers Research Center was built. 











searchers can keep records of the pro- 
gress of all participants. 

Somehow this system works. It’s quite 
unexplainable; the food served is almost 
the same as that which you would eat at 
home. The program has been so suc- 
cessful that it is being instituted across 





the country. 

In the course of this report a letter, 
written to the parents of a female Du- 
quesne freshman, was discovered. The 
student is involved in the program and 
agreed to allow L’Esprit du Duc to re- 
print her letter. 


Duquesne’s got a secret 
recipe for tipping the 
scale — — CAFETERIA! 


Each resident is given a number — his 
BLD. When s/he enters the Center for 
her/his meals, s/he gives this number to 
an attendant. With this number re- 
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When L’Esprit du Duc went to press, 
Paula was seen in the Research Center 
wearing a size seven dress and stealing 
cottage cheese from the salad bar. Paula 
was also seen everyday at 10:30 a.m. ex- 
ercising in front of a television set on 
seven Towers. It seems this so-called 
Pied Piper of Pound, Richard Simmons, 
has stolen her heart. She has written to 


Cartoons by Peggy Simcic 


him about the program, and he has 
heartily endorsed CAFETERIA. 

Even with exercise some people just 
will not diet. Duquesne University is 
trying its best to perfect the program. 
Everyday they are creating things that 
taste so bad no one will even want to 
taste them. 

— Connie Fortwangler 
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RASHOMON Brings Japan 
nion Baroom 
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The Red Masquers proved their ver- 
satility by performing Rashomon, a 
more somber Japanese tale, with the 
same grace and professionalism dis- 
played in Barefoot. 

Ken Bolden as Tajomaru and Jane 
Scutieri as the wife, were a dynamic duo 
who captured the audience with their 
dramatic performances. Other cast 
members included, Art DeConcilis as 
the Wigmaker, Gary Coutu as the 
Woodcutter, and John Kilkenny as the 
Priest. 

In its two acts, Rashomon deals with 
many conflicts such as life, death, honor 
and truth. It was a comedy and a trage- 
dy. The transition between the two ex- 
tremes was handled smoothly by both 
Bolden and Scutieri. 

Director James Barry created an au- 
thentic Japanese atmosphere with ap- 
propriate music, costumes, scenery and 
acting. 

The success of Rashomon can be at- 
tributed to the six months of prepara- 
tion that went into its production. Al- 
though Rashomon required two extra 
months of hard work, the cast enjoyed 
the challenge and it became the Mas- 
quer’s favorite production of the year. 

it’s hard to say which one of the Red 
Masquers plays was the best because 
they each had something unique to of- 
fer. Whether you saw Barefoot in the 
Park, Rashomon, or another Masquer 
production, you can be sure that you 
got your money’s worth. 

— Beth Villoresi 


RIGHT: Medium Kira Tirimacco casts a wicked 
spell while Court Official Jim Sciavoni looks on 
sternly. 












LEFT: Medium Kira Tirimacco falls into a deep 
trance while searching for the truth. 
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Jane Scutieri, the wife, and her mother, Elena Bertolina await the judgement from their master. | Wigmaker Art DiConcilis and Priest John Kil- 


kenny discuss the murder. 
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Fred Noll, who plays the husband, ignores the 
threats of Tajomaru. LEFT: Wigmaker, Art Di- 
Concilis and Woodcutter Gary Coutu try to fig- 
ure out who the murderer is. 
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BAREFOOT IN THE UNION - 


RIGHT: In the role of the young wife, Nell Hoff- 
man prepares for her first ‘‘unusual’’ dinner par- 


ty. 


law, played by Jane Rothman, is greeted at the door of the ‘‘cozy walk-up’’ by her 





For yet another year, the Red Mas- 
quers delighted the Duquesne audi- 
ence with outstanding, entertaining, 
professional-level performances. This 
year’s favorites included Barefoot in the 
Park and Rashomon. 

In the Red Masquers production of 
Barefoot in the Park, Duquesne’s Jane 
Fonda and Robert Redford were Nell 
Hoffman and Mark O’Leary. Other cast 
members included Dr. Jay Keenan and 
alumni Jane Rothman. Because this is 
the showcase theatre, alumni of the 
Masquers and faculty members are able 
to participate. 


The young husband, Mark O'Leary relaxes after 
a tiring day at his law office. 


. 







































The modern play was performed in 
theatre in the round in the Duquesne 
Ballroom, where the elaborate set, and 
superb acting were thoroughly enjoyed 
by the audience. 

Marshall Seltzer, the set designer, did 
an excellent job. From the installation of 
the telephone and the newly married 
furniture, down to the can of ravioli, the 
detailed scenery enhanced the play and 
contributed to the audience’s apprecia- 
tion. 

Under the direction of Sandra Mel- 
lon, preparations began in late Novem- 
ber and ran through opening night 
which was February 4. Like most Mas- 
quer plays, Barefoot ran four nights and 
took months of preparations. Rehears- 
als were five nights a week and generally 
ran as long as three and one-half hours 
up until a week before the opening, 
when rehearsals were held every night. 

The time and energy that went to- 
ward the rehearsals and the set design, 
along with the dedication of the Red 
Masquers paid off. Once again, the 
Masquers topnotch performances, en- 
chanted the audience, and gave the stu- 
dents of Duquesne something to be 
proud of. 

— Beth Villoresi 





LEFT: After an excruciating walk up the stairs, the mother- 
in-law relaxes in the cute, little apartment. 
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During the dinner party, the upstairs neighbor collapses on the young couple’s floor. 
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_.W: Gamma Sigma Sigma’s Patsi Fantauzzi is 
owned as the 1981 Valentine Ball Queen by Father 
Nesti. She received over $300 in donations. RIGHT: 

Gene Svrcek, an Alpha Phi Delta brother, escorts 

the new queen down the steps of the ballroom. 











A Heart-Warming Tradition 


Alpha Phi Delta’s Valentine Ball has become a Duquesne 
Tradition and one of the most popular events on campus. It is 
an evening that has been enjoyed by students for the past ten 
years, and this year was no different. As in the past, the Union 
Ballroom was decorated to the hilt with canopies, streamers, 
mirrored balls, cupids, red hearts, wall decorations, and even 
red and white tablecloths. Upon arrival, each female guest 
was given ared or white carnation, and escorted to her table 
by a brother of APD, dressed in a black tuxedo. 

As the ball got underway, the guests were entertained by 
the band ‘Satin Whip,” and treated to pepperoni and cheese, 
ind punch. Midway through the evening, the Valentine 

lected. The candidates were escorted through 
‘shaped arch, and down the ballroom 


steps to await the incement of the winner. The an- 


nouncementcame, and Patricia Fantauzzi, sponsored by Gam- 
ma Sigma Sigma, was this year’s Valentine Queen. 

As the crowd settled down, the band started to play, and 
once again the romantic atmosphere took over. Some people 
crowded the dance floor while others sat at their tables and 
socialized. 

Although this all takes place in one night, the brothers of 
Alpha Phi Delta start preparing for the ball right after Christ- 
mas vacation to make sure that everything runs smoothly. It is 
one of their biggest events of the year, and all of the profits 
are donated to Childrens Incorporated, a charity which sends 
the funds to an overseas orphan. Each year the money goes to 
a different orphan. 

— Beth Villoresi 
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Adele Sydeski was the Alpha Gamma Delta candidate for Valentine Ball. 


Frank Nigro escorted Kathy Finnecy who was 
}She was escorted by Tom Watson. 


sponsored by Beta Pi Sigma. 





all, 
}e Union Ballroom was transformed into a white, pink and red extravaganza for the couples that The sponsors of the annual Valentine Ball, the 


a brothers of Alpha Phi Delta, donated all pro- 
éended. . , 
ceeds to Children’s Incorporated. 
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Vows! 























Roughing It. 


| can clearly remember all the well- 
meant words of caution expressed by 
my friends when | informed them that | 
was taking an apartment with two other 
girls. “But, you'll be a commuter!” they 
exclaimed. ‘You'll actually have to bus it 
in an hour before class starts,” they ex- 
claimed in dismay. “You'll even have to 
eat your own cooking!! How will you 
survive?” 

Scoffing at these trivialities, | assured 
them that these tasks | could handle ~ 
successfully. “Be realistic,” | argued, 
“there is a real world out there, and liv- 
ing only an elevator’s ride away from 
already prepared comforts of home is 
no preparation for it. Someday you'll 
have to wash your own dishes, you 
know!!”’ 

Little did | know that the most diffi- 
cult task of all was the dreaded trip to 
the grocery store. Making lists, sticking 
to budgets, and buying sensible food is 
much easier said than done. Once 
across that magical automatic door slid- 
ing threshold, the wildest cravings take 
reign over senses, and the desire for 
crazy combinations like our famous 
peanut butter, eggplant, guacamole 
spread on rye run rampant. 

True, if we were well-organized peo- 
ple who plan meals in advance and then 
buy accordingly, there would be no 
problem. But, being the lazy, laid-back 
college students that we are, we’re 
sometimes more easily swayed by row 
after row of brightly colored packages 
that trigger off an incredible munchie 
drive. | can only offer these words of 
advice: Never, never go shopping on an 
empty stomach! 

However, as prices soared in the 80s, 
a pound of peanut butter became as ex- 
pensive as a pound of coffee — another 
necessity in the student’s life. Heeding 
the words of an elderly bus companion, 
we switched to jelly sandwiches, since 
the price of peanut butter made it a lux- 
ury item. 

Whereas before the amount of gro- 
ceries bought depended on_ the 
amount we could carry home, it now 
depended on the amount of money in 
our pockets. It is pretty pitiful when we 
find we are over budget and we haven't 
even left the pickle selection! 

But, even the best-made plans of 
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sticking to our lists are waylaid by the 
sight of a box of Screaming Yellow 
Zonkers practically leaping off the shelf, 
pleading “Buy me! Buy me!” 
Although we are sometimes disgust- 
ed by the sight of shopping carts filled 
to the brim, we found that what seems 
to be a mere pittance is still a lot better 
than the daily ration of crackers and 
Jello that we had in the dorms. And, 
after several weeks of coupon clipping 
and flyer reading, we found that it is not 
impossible to be smart shoppers and 
keep the rising food costs from putting 
us On an unwanted diet. 
— Christine DiThomas 
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Cartoons by Adele Lamperski 
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The sisters of AGD saluted Barbra Streisand with 
the theme from ‘‘The Main Event.’’ 





LEFT: The brothers of Gamma Phi presented 
‘‘An Evening with Chicago.’’ RIGHT: As a finale 
the Greeks returned to the staircase to sing the 
Alma Mater. 





Sophia Gary soloed for the Phis in ‘‘A Little Bit of 
Three Part Harmony.’’ 








Love -A 
In Greek 


Spring 1981 brought a wide variety of 
homegrown entertainment to Du- 
quesne University’s campus. This year’s 
Greek Sing brought the stage of the 
Ballroom to life for over four hours as 
greek soloists, musicians and dancers 
energetically displayed their talents. 
Once again the Ballroom was packed to 
overflowing capacity for the sparkling 
evening of fun and entertainment. Six 
fraternities and six sororities were on 
hand to kick off Greek Week. 

The sisters of Alpha Gamma Delta 
opened the evening with a “Tribute to 
Barbra Streisand.” Dressed in black with 
red trim, the stylish show featured 
Streisand hits like ‘The Main Event,” 
“Evergreen” and a powerful rendition 
fo) ama ox =X0) 0) (<¥aael ob VAX) (0) 13] aa C0(-1/ BS) 0 (21 4B 

Next were the brothers of Beta Pi Sig- 
ma with ‘‘A Tribute to Neil Diamond,” 
who performed on the stairs in an ap- 
propriate diamond formation. Wearing 
black trousers and alternating red and 
white shirts, the brothers highlighted 
the set with ‘Song Sung Blue,” featur- 
Tay -ae: Wi at-ldaate) al (er: xe) (oll o)Vms DY-\V <M @r- 1 oy-1ar| 
and a lively version of “Cracklin’ Rosie.” 

Following the Betas came the sisters 
of Tau Delta Tau who sang of ‘The Sad- 
der Part of Love.’”” Wearing black dresses 
with silver sequins, the Tau Delts 
showed delightful choreography while 
singing “I Can’t Smile Without You” 
and “What | Did for Love.” Taking to the 
Stairs, the sisters went back to ‘60s Mo- 
town for uptempo “Where Did Our 
Love Go?” The highlight of the show 
came during soloist Kathy Arent’s super 
version of “The Rose” while the rest of 
the sisters formed a large heart on the 
stairs. 





With their own musical accompani- 
ment, the “Kap Four”, the brothers of 
Kappa Sigma Phi kept the crowd jump- 
ing with a rock-n-roll “Salute to the 
American Woman.” Beginning with an 
acapella version of “Danny Boy,” sung 
by Jim O'Connor, the Kaps changed the 
mood with rockin’ songs like “Lola,” 
“Amy” and “Betty Lou.” During “Cin- 
namon Girl’’ O’Connor stole the show 
with a great saxaphone solo. The Kaps 
ended their salute with an appropriate 
instrumental version of “American 
‘Women.” 

Performing magnificent choreogra- 
phy on the stairs and dressed in classy 
black with gold fringes, the sisters of Al- 
pha Sigma Tau put on a spectacular 
show. Riding “The Road to Success,” 
the ASTs, backed by a tight band, gave 
solid solo efforts on “One Voice” and 
“Out Here On My Own.” The highlight 
of their show, as well as the entire Greek 
Sing, was a fabulous version of “Fame,” a 
smashing number featuring marvelous 
dancing and also showcasing the solo 
talents of Suzanne Vessela. It was an un- 
forgettable moment of fine show. 

Entering the stage in true Beatle form, 
the brothers of Alpha Tau Omega salut- 
2d the group in “Beatlemania: A Tribute 
(o the Fab Four.” Sporting mop top hair 
styles, black suits and pointed shoes, the 
iook-a-likes led off with a few early 60s 
nits. The 60s gave way to the 70s with 
eans, T-shirts and long hair, and backed 
oy the audience’s hand claps, the broth- 
*rs sang the crowd’s favorite: an amaz- 
ng version of ‘Hey Jude.” 


LEFT: The Tau Delts assembled for ‘‘The Sadder 
Part of Love.’’ RIGHT: The sisters of ZTA contin- 
ued with ‘‘The Troubles with Love.’’ 





Mark Driscoll of the Gammas soloed on “‘Color 
My World.’’ 





The Alpha Sigma Tau sisters put on a classic show; backed by a talented band they took us on a trip 


down ‘‘The Road to Success.” 


Brad Ehrhart and Tracy Miller shared the respon- 
sibility of Greek Sing co-chairmen this year. 























The ATQOs ‘‘Salute to the Fab Four’’ featured Beatle’s look-alikes performing many of the 
group’s hits. 














Following the intermission, the 
brothers of Zeta Beta Tau gave their 
special touch in a salute to the “Won- 
derful World of Disney.” Attired in yel- 
low, blue and red shorts with matching 
shirts and, of course, Mickey Mouse 
ears, the Zebes treated the audience to 
“Zip A Dee Doodah,” “Chim-Chim 
Cheree’’and“Supercalifragilisticexpiali- 
docious.” The finale saw the brothers 
performing a hilarious version of ‘“Ma- 
cho Duck,” featuring an incredible 
dancing performance by Jerry Ross. 

Wearing pink, blue and yellow tunics, 
the sisters of Alpha Phi performed syn- 
chronized movements on the steps in 
“A Little Bit of Three Part Harmony.” A 
well harmonized quartet sang “Carolina 
In My Mind,” accompanied by two sis- 
ters on guitars. Well planned choreog- 
raphy highlighted the show, which 
closed with a rollicking version of the 
Eagle’s’” Already Gone.” The Alpha Phis 
brought the crowd to its feet with the 
last number. 

Following the Phis, the brothers of 
Gamma Phi presented ‘An Evening 
With Chicago.”” Dressed in their usual 
classy attire, the Gammas performed 
such Chicago favorites as ‘Does Any- 
body Really Know What Time It Is?,” 
“Just You and Me,” and ‘Feeling Stron- 


ger Everyday.” With a strong back-up — 


band, and synchronized choreography, 


Th of Alpha Phi provided a ‘‘Little Bitof | Are these Zebes taking a break? Not really, they’ re still providing the audience with plenty of laughs 


Thre ny.’’ in the ‘‘Disney’’ salute. 








Greek Harmony Is Top Notch 
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the Gammas also shined on their solo 
acts featuring Mark Driscoll’s “Color 
My World,” and a very professional Ke- 
vin Costello doing “Beginnings.” 

With a blend of today’s pop music 
and a few familiar oldies, the sisters of 
Zeta Tau Alpha expressed well “The 
Troubles With Love.” The sisters shined 
on Carole King’s “One Fine Day.” Five 
superb dancers highlighted a crowd 
pleasing duet of “Enough Is Enough,” 
and gave a wonderful upbeat mood to 
“Why Do Fools Fall In Love?” 

Next, the brothers of Sigma Tau Gam- 
ma brought their talents to Greek Sing 
for the first time. Performing songs of 
“The Beatle Era,” the Sig Taus featured 
the fine solo work of Tom Schwab on 
“Michele.” Other songs performed by 
the STGs included “Let It Be” and the 
popular ‘Hey Jude.” 

The sisters of Sigma Lambda Phi 
closed out the evening with “A Dream- 
er’s World.” The sisters thrilled the 
crowd with a collection of kazoos dur- 
ing the performance of “What A Day 
For A Daydream,” which also includeda 
high-steping chorus line kick. The high- 
light of the Lambs show was a pleasing 
duet of Kenny Roger’s hit, “Don’t Fall In 
Love With A Dreamer.” The sisters end- 
ed their well-choreographed show with 
the bouncy ‘Dreaming.’ 

Finally, all the groups returned in 
front of the packed Ballroom to sing the 
alma mater and also to give a “shoo- 
shoo rah-rah” to the crowd. It was an 
appropriate way to cap an unforgetable 
evening of entertainment. 

— Christine DiThomas and 
Alan Schreiber 





Tau Delt Kathy Arent captivated the audience 
with her splendid version of ‘‘The Rose’’. 


Kap Jim O’Connor performed a brilliant sax solo 
to ‘Cinnamon Girl’’ during the Kap’s ‘‘Salute to 
the American Woman.’’ 





ATO’s Paul Barker, alias Paul McCartney, 
charms the audience with his Beatle imitation. 





In ‘‘A Dreamer’s World,’’ the Lambs mixed good singing with superb choreography to thrill the 
crowd. 
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Romeo confesses his love to Juliet in the National 
Shakespeare Company’s production of Shake- 
speare’s immortal play. 


CORE 








The movement of the B&B Mime Company tells the story of nature’s revolt against man. 


Brings The 


Finer Arts to Duquesne 


a _This sunset by R. Crosby is one reason for ve at 


tcess of the Les Idees Gallery. 








Did you enjoy the production of 
‘‘The Hobbit’’ you saw in Peter Mills 
Auditorium last night? Or how about 
last months production of ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ by the National Shakespeare 
Company? Or last year’s superb perfor- 
mance by the Bhutan dancers? 

If you attended even one of these ap- 
pearances on campus and enjoyed 
yourself, you can thank the Union Pro- 
gram Board’s Committee On The Arts 
(COTA.) Their planning and effort has 
brought the fine arts to Duquesne since 
1976 when the committee was adopted. 

COTA adheres to the standard of the 
Union Program Board. As one of six UPB 
committees, it works towards its own 
goals as well as those set by the Board 
itself. COTA’s main goal is to fulfill the 
University’s needs for the fine arts: clas- 
sical, music, theater, dance and art 
work. 

Since its inception in 1976, COTA has 
brought many performing groups to 
campus as well as exhibits and personal- 
ities. Among its credits, COTA booked 
appearances by the Pittsburgh Dance 
Alloy, ethnic dance groups, the Nation- 
al Shakespeare Company’s residence, 
print exhibitors and the B & B Mime 
Company. The committee also planned 
and executed the “Bedtime Musicals” 
(all-night movies).and “Elves Shelves” 








The B&B Mime Company used masks to enhance 
their characterizations. 


during the holidays. 

Before COTA was formed, a commit- 
tee of “cultural arts” did its best to grace 
the Duquesne community with the arts. 
The emphasis here was on folksy arts 
and crafts, which displaced the focus on 
the fine arts. Demonstrations were held 
in which local artists displayed their 
skills in pottery making and other crafts. 

As Chairperson of COTA for the 
1980-81 academic school year, Diane 
Hollis heads a committee of 15 people 
who help plan and promote cultural ex- 
hibitions and performances on campus. 
The committee has set goals for its fu- 
ture workings, and even though Hollis 
may not be involved in their fulfillment, 
she sees the future of COTA being just 
as successful as the past. 

On the books for future appearances 
are more frequent performances by 
dance and theater groups. Hollis also 
wants to promote classical music 
events, such as utilizing the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra’s Heinz Hall ap- 
pearances. “Just as we provide student 
discount tickets to the Pittsburgh Bal- 
let,” Hollis said, “we will try to do the 
same for the Pittsburgh Symphony.” 
This access to less expensive tickets 
would be one more way in which COTA 
will “try to satisfy that need on campus 
‘or classical music,’’ Hollis said. 

One of COTA’s most successful 





achievements was the establishment of 
the Les Idees Art Gallery in 1979. The 
Gallery will continue in the future to be 
a vehicle for local artists to display and 
discuss their art works, said Hollis. In the 
future, Les Idees will also be more 
equipped to hold sculptural exhibits 
rather than the painting and collage dis- 
plays to which it is currently limited. 

Les Idees is also valuable because it 
touches the “aspiring artists’’ on cam- 
pus with its annual student art exhibit. 
The premier exhibit of this type was 
held in the Spring of 1980 and was 
called ‘Il Love You Pittsburgh.” The 
1981 exhibit was entitled ‘‘Welcome to 
My World.” Although under different 
titles and themes, the student art dis- 
plays hold the same purpose. ‘One of 
COTA’s goals,’ Hollis said, “is to use 
campus resources and promote campus 
interest in the arts. The students’ exhibit 
does just that.” 

Bob Mientus, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, believes this cultural outlet is 
very important in a university. “Given 
the fact that we don’t really have a fine 
arts department per say,” Mientus says, 
“without COTA there wouldn't be the 
same kind of exposure to the arts that 
Duquesne is getting now.” 

COTA’s programs fill a very impor- 
tant need for the arts at Duquesne.” 

— Cynthia Reinhart 


Juliet lunges for her Romeo in the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet. 








dees Gallery shows the 
beauty, fragility and simplicity in everyday life. 


This picture from the Les 
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Re-entry group making life a little 
easier for returning students to 
adjust to campus life 












“1 remember how hard it was to come 
here; however | can now say what a 
marvelous experience it’s been,” noted 
a recent sociology graduate, Ursula 
Heyl. Heyl isn’t like the “typical” gra- 
duate. She is a member of the nearly 40 
per cent of today’s college students 
who are over the age of 25. Most of 
them are women. 

The number of older women who en- 
rolled in college or graduate programs 
doubled between 1972 and 1977. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1977 alone, the number 
increased by 23 per cent. 

And the average age of the college 
student is 26 nationally and 20 at Du- 
quesne. It is predicted that within five 
years the mean age group will go up. 

These students are a diverse group, 
and a determined group. It’s not always 
easy for the “returning student’ to 
know the rules, shortcuts, strategies and 
resources that are available on college 
campuses. 

Because they are unaware of what 
college life is like, there is, so to speak, 
safety in numbers. 

Heyl and Linda Nelson, another re- 
cent Duquesne graduate, started a 
women’s center while they were at 
Community College. It acts as a referral 
service to advise students about the 
other resources on the college campus. 
When they came to Duquesne they felt 
the need for the same kind of service. 





According to Heyl, the need is there 
for returning women. “Men who return 
to school don’t have the same needs. 
They get support from their families — 
usually women. The men, therefore, 
tend to shy away from groups on cam- 
pus,” she explained. Women, for the 
most part don’t get support at home; 
they get flak. Since there is sometimes 
no support at home, they need it at 
school. 

Heyl approached Dean Patricia E. 
Watt, Dean of Students, about starting a 
women’s center at Duquesne. For a 
couple of reasons the idea of a center 
was replaced by the formation of a 
group for “re-entry students.” Mainly 
there was more leeway for something to 
exist as a club. And secondly, as Dean 
Watt explained, ‘There is a space prob- 
lem in the Union. In lieu of a space for 
the center, we have set aside a table in 
the fifth floor cafeteria.” 

Gina Miller, Assistant to the Dean of 
Students, conducted a mail survey in 
order to determine the interest in such 
a group. Surveys were mailed to 1000 
undergraduate and graduate students 
who were 23 years of age or older. Of 
those mailed, Miller received approxi- 
mately 300 responses. The returns indi- 
cated an even distribution in interest. 
Miller said the average age of the re- 
spondents was 30. At least 33 of these 
people are interested in membership in 





the group. 

Miller and Dean Watt are resource 
persons for the group. Miller explained 
her involvement, “Because of a time 
problem we have had to exclude gra- 
duate students. The group is all under- 
graduates. Most have come back to 
school. All are afraid they will not make 
it, afraid they will not fit in. Our office 
hopes to plan programs and workshops 
to aid the re-entry student in her 
needs.” The group compiled a list of 
needs and later narrowed the 41 down 
to five. Among the needs are: assertive- 
ness training, coping with family and 
school and financial concerns. 

Dean Watt says the existence of the 
group gives these students a reason to 
come together. It is a support group. 
Miller added, ‘We want the group to be 
self-sufficient much like any other cam- 
pus group.” 

Dean Watt said that the group is not 
yet recognized on campus. However, 
they are in the process of seeking this 
recognition. There was no time this past 
semester for any member of the group 
to take charge and serve as the leader of 
the group. Dean Watt added that there 
was no desire from within the group. 

Heyl would like to see a graduate stu- 
dent come in and take charge. “There is 
no one person who is willing to devote 
all of that time; it is too much. Linda and 
| did it at Community. We both have 


other commitments now,’ Heyl ex- 
plained. Both Heyl and Nelson will be 
going to graduate school at Duquesne 
in August. Heyl is interested in being a 
co-worker to get the group off the 
ground, but not the main person. 

Heyl, who has many outside contacts, 
sees good things for the group’s future. 
It is mainly for women because they 
need it more than men. It is a place 
where women can share experiences, 
get counselling and help future re-en- 
try students with an orientation pro- 
gram. 

“In the year ahead | see more and 
more women returning to school. 
There is a major market out there for 
universities to recruit,” said Heyl. Uni- 
versities are going to have to improve 
and provide services for this group if 
they want these students. 

As for the current re-entry group, 
Heyl is happy, “There are some inter- 
ested people who would like the group 
to be well established before becoming 
members.” As long as there is interest, 
there is hope. 

Heyl, Nelson, Miller and Dean Watt 
are all working to provide support and 
information to the re-entry student, to 
make this student feel a part of Du- 
quesne. 

— Connie Fortwangler 
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It comes over you like a flash. What to do? 









a ong, long 
ago at the 


| campus on the 
Bluff a building 





— was to be erect- 
ed. It would be a 
a | beautiful gold 
se and silver palace. 


It would house a 
Rathskellar, huge 
&§ offices and confer- 

ii ence rooms, a con- 
| vention hall, a cam- 
Pac pus mall, a sidewalk 
cafe, a gourmet res- 
taurant, and a striking 
ballroom. 

The ballroom was to 
have a grand staircase 
with red velvet carpet- 
ing, crystal chandeliers, 
polished wooden floors, 
fine tapestries on the walls, 
a huge stone fireplace, and 
elegant Victorian furnish- 
Ings. 

But alas, it was not to be. 
Instead, erected upon this 


specially chosen sight was the Duquesne 
Union — a glass and concrete edifice. There 
are no huge offices or conference rooms — 
only minute ones. There is no convention hall 
— only the Duquesne Room. There is no cam- 
pus mall — only the bookstore. There is abso- 
lutely no sidewalk cafe. There is no gourmet 
restaurant; the cafeteria does not even come 
close. And the ballroom, well there is a ball- 
room. But... the carpeting of red velvet was 
replaced by indoor/outdoor, the crystal was 
eliminated when light bulbs were placed in 
the ceiling tile, polished floors were replaced 
by sometimes dusty floors, fine tapestries were 
-d by K-Mart’s warehouse bluelight 
| special. Fine embroidered upholstery of the 
Victorian Era became today’s K-Mart special of 

orange and rust plaid on burlap. 
Because this ‘‘ballroom” left a lot to be de- 
-d, it lost its original purpose. It became, 
',a haven for the lost, the confused, the 

) ty | d those in love. 
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Where to go? It’s 4th floor “Passion, 


or Bust! 


Well, maybe not . “in 
love,” but at least the pas- 
sionate. Yes, in the king- 
dom on the Bluff where 
do they go to capture a 
quick embrace or to sit 
arm in arm fondly smil-_ 
ing or Caressing? 

The local towns- 
people grew accus- 
tomed to spotting 
the passion-starved. 
They could’ be 
spotted walking 
from College Hall 
to the Union. It 
was the look on 
their faces 
which gave 
them away 
every time. 

Their desti- 
nation: the 4th floor 
of the Union. On the 4th 

floor each passion-starved couple seeks 
its own quiet K-Mart sectioning. The two will 
ease into a burlap love-seat, and then, well you 
know. (The fun begins.) 

The only problem that the townspeople 
have come across with this passion pit is when 
there are not enough K-Mart sectionals. The 
fun part is seeing how close a couple can get 
without being obscene; we all realize that fact. 

Sometimes a couple can become quite a 
spectacle with feet in the air and a long jacket 
thrown overtop the two of them. They may 
claim to be studying or even tutoring. 

One couple explained, ‘The 4th floor of the 
Union is our special place. We realize that 
hundreds of other couples go there every 
week. However, we can cuddle up ona coach 
and do our own thing. It’s really the only place 
to go when the urge to make out comes over 
you.” His better half added, ‘“‘Where else can 
you go when you are in a hurry. It’s 4th floor 
passion or bust!’’ 









Connie Fortwangler 





“Someplace Special” 


There is only one place on campus 
that is open 365 days a year and it’s not 
the Law Library; it’s the Duquesne Uni- 
versity Chapel. Its doors open at seven 
every morning and close at 10 each 
evening, according to the Rev. William 
Crowley. 

The 75 — year — old chapel seats 385 
people and has its best attendence at 
the weekend masses. Father Crowley 
explained that the Sunday night mass is 
always crowded because most students 
who go home on weekends come back 
for Sunday night mass. 

Also, the Saturday night folk mass is a 
favorite among the students. “You real- 
ly feel like it’s a mass for you,” said one 





Saturday night regular. “It’s not as rigid 
as the traditional mass. | enjoy it much 
more,” she added. 

Weekdays average between 15 and 20 
people per mass. And, Father Crowley 
noted that “there are always two or 
three people praying no matter what 
time it is.” 

An especially crowded mass is the 
Christmas Mass, usually celebrated just 
before or during finals. The Christmas 
Mass gives the students a chance to 
share the Christmas spirit with their 
school friends before everyone scatters 
for the holidays and heads home. 

The chapel is used by the School of 
Music for organ recitals. However, no- 


T, 


one is permitted to play the organ be- 
fore 4:30 pm daily because “the people 
there to pray should not be disturbed,” 
explains Father Crowley. 

The chapel is also a popular choice for 
weddings for students and alumni. 
More than 50 weddings are performed 
there annually. 

It seems that the chapel has a special 
meaning for each Duquesne student. 
It's a peaceful place to solve your prob- 
lems. It’s a comforting place to go when 
you're lonely; an inspiring place to be 
when you’re down. It’s a place to cele- 
brate with friends. But mainly, it’s what 
Duquesne is all about — the students 
and their faith. 


The peaceful face of the Virgin Mother can be 
seen night or day at the Grotto on Bluff Street. 
LEFT: A candlelight procession is one way of 
celebrating the Mass on the Bluff. 





news 


The architecture and stained glass make the 
chapel a beautiful place to rest and meditate. 
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It’s February. Fifteen degrees, wind 
gusting and you’ve just come from a 
class in Rockwell Hall that ended 10 
minutes late. You’re relaxing with some 
friends who you haven't seen since last 
semester. The conversation is so inter- 
esting that you don’t realize it’s 12:30 
and you're late for class. But you’re just 
warming up and beginning to feel nor- 
mal again and you see some more of 
your pals come off the elevators and 
you know you’re not going to miss that 
much in class. So, you decide to “blow it 
off!” It’s only the third one you've 
missed this semester — or is it this 
week? 

Like any other university, one of Du- 
quesne students’ favorite pasttimes is 
skipping class. After all, we’re paying for 
the courses, aren’t we? We’re entitled 
to miss a few. Well, not all professors 
think so. But skipping class once or 
twice a semester is natural. We all get 
sick, (healthwise or sick of class). There 
are also unforeseen disasters such as 
broken-down buses, parkway prob- 
lems, faulty alarm clocks, and there are 
surprise visits from old pals and buddies 
who we haven't seen in months. The 
visits start with a typical “How ya doin” 
and end with lunch in the Rat. Before 
you know it, you’re very late for class. 
And you don’t want to walk in late on 

NI s lecture on the Olym- 
yvehavior ... 

We took a | ho skips class and 
why. Here are some > results. 

Of the people interviewed: 


51% were female 
vere male 


Laziness, boring profs, ‘‘senioritis”’ 


class. 


Why We “Cut” Classes? 


14% were freshmen 
26% were sophomores 
29% were juniors 

31% were seniors 


43% were residents 
57% were commuters 


How often do Duquesne students skip 
class? 


There are still prize pupils at Du- 
quesne as 25% of those interviewed 
never skipped class. 


49% said they skipped “sometimes” 
after all, everyone is human. 


8% fell into a grey area which is more 
than sometimes but not as much as “‘of- 
ten.” 


14% admitted that they skip class of- 
ten, and 


4% spend more time skipping class 
than going to class; in other words, first 
day, midterm and final. 


The reasons for skipping class were 
plentiful and varied. There were the 
late risers who just can’t get out of bed 
in the morning — or afternoon. Many 
students simply lacked motivation for 
one reason or another. 

Other students miss class because 
they aren’t prepared for the planned 
lecture. Some just forgot to conjugate 
French verbs and some forgot to read 
Communications Law. 

“There are more important things to 


TGIF sponsored by the Union Program Board was 
just another reason for some students to skip 







do,” came the reply from a sizeable ma- 
jority of students. This could range from 
helping mom shop to a more justified 
excuse: “‘When | have atest in one class, 
I’ll usually skip the class(es) before it to 
get more study time.” Perfectly reason- 
able, right? 

Poor courses and dull professors are 
causes for a small minority to miss class. 
And, there is ‘‘senioritis’”, that under- 
standable disease that strikes seniors a 
semester or two before graduation. 

There were 25% who never skipped 
classes. We should be proud of them... 
are they not affected by the mid-60 de- 
gree temperatures of April; don’t they 
have a test at 2:15 and have back-to- 
back classes at 12:15 and 1:15; don’t — 
they get sick? 

Well these students gave their ex- 
cuses for not skipping class. “If 1 skip 
classes then I'll become lazy and sloth- 
ful,’” came one response. “It costs too 
much to go here; why skip classes?” 
wondered another. “I'll only miss class if 
I’m incredibly sick,” claimed another. “1 
pick interesting courses, so | don’t want 
to skip,’” came a final reply. 

To me, going through four years of 
college with interesting courses seems 
kind of difficult. Maybe we should all 
take that fella’s advice and enroll in in-_ 
teresting classes, but don’t we have to 
enroll in “Intro to Boredom I’? 

And when a class isn’t interesting and 
April rolls along and it’s 64 sunny de- 
grees outside and your buddy wants to 
throw the frisbee around ... 

—Alan Schreiber 
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Where Are They Hiding? 


The stage is set. The band warms up backstage. The audience is seated. The lights 
are dimmed as the music comes up. Excitement builds and the show begins. 
Tonight it’s a concert, but it could be almost any Campus event. 

It is the end of the first set. The band has been perfect — harmonious soul, a small 
touch of rock-n-roll, and enough of their own music to delight their loyal follow- 
ers. The audience reacts with applause and whistles. The response is boisterous 
enough to overshadow the fact that there are only a handful of people in the 
Ballroom. 

What went wrong tonight? There was ample time for publicity. Posters were 
displayed all over campus. Tickets were easy enough to purchase; they weren't too 
expensive. 

It is hard to explain what went wrong, if anything. Every time there is a campus 
event that is poorly attended someone asks, ‘With our thousands of students, 
where are they hiding?” 

Some campus events are well attended — mixers, parties, anywhere beer is 
served. Somehow a keg attracts people like ants to food. Word spreads like wild- 
fire. You can learn to live with this if you are having a party. 

But what if you are having a meeting, an initiation, a dinner (people come only if 
it’s free), a lecture, a guest speaker, a demonstration, a film series, an exhibit, or 
even concerts? 

The president of a campus organization who prefers to be nameless explained, 
“We have approximately 50 members, but when we call a meeting we are lucky 
two members and three officers show up. It’s pathetic! We once held an initiation 
when only two of the ten initiates showed up. We even hada keg of beer; that just 
proves that beer doesn’t always work.’ 

This same group was embarrassed to admit that they invited a very important 
person to give a guest lecture and only ten people attended. The problem is not 
unique to this group. One social group on campus had trouble getting new mem- 
bers about a year ago. Two interested people came to their “rush type” party. 

Professors have always had this problem, but we know students don’t like to 
attend class on a beautiful day. We know there are students out there who could 

attend these many campus events. We see them ducking in and out of doors and 
rooms. But where are they hiding? 































— Connie Fortwangler 
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Life Continues at Duquesne 
Despite Summer’s Arrival 


After the first frenzied week of May, 
popularly known as finals, the majority 
of Duquesne students go home for a 
well-deserved break. Home... wheth- 
er it’s Tulsa, OK, Athens, Ohio or In- 
gram Boro, it’s summer break, with 
pleasant thoughts of vacations, swim- 
ming, tennis and lots of time. 

Some students don’t go home for the 
summer. For one reason or another the 
months of May, June, July and August 
are spent on campus. Yet for these stu- 
dents, Duquesne can be a pleasant 
place to spend a few relaxing months. 

Contrary to popular belief, Duquesne 
does not board up its windows and 
close for the summer. Sure, courses are 
condensed, Assumption Hall is closed 
and Union hours are shortened. But 
Duquesne lives on! 

Students who stay at Duquesne dur- 
ing the summer are housed in St. Ann’s. 
St. Martin’s is still inhabited by AIP stu- 
dents. Does this mean that Towers re- 
mains empty? Hardly. During the sum- 
mer months Towers is the main housing 
area for at least 24 conferences. These 





Assistant Dean Bill Fuller 





L. to R.: Sue Bastyr, Earl McMahon, Diane Hen- 
wood, part of ORL staff. 





‘‘The students do an 
excellent job; 
they’re kind and 
courteous, when 
they could easily lose 
their patience.’’ 





conferences range from a Clergy Eco- 
nomic Conference to a National Cheer- 
leading Association Drill Camp, and 
Towers may host anywhere from 50 to 
1,200 guests. 

Marian Hirst, Social Dean of Students 
for Residence Life and her staff are the 
hosts for these conferences. The jobs of 
the members of the Office of Residence 
Life are 12 months a year. While others 
go home for the summer, they must 
stay. 

When the Charismatic Conference, 
numbering over 1,000 people descend- 
ed upon campus in late May, Dean Hirst 
and a 20-member staff busily worked in 
Towers “checking in” their guests. 
“The students do an excellent job,” said 
Hirst. ‘‘They’re kind and courteous, 
when they could easily lose their pa- 


tience.”’ 

The ORL staff is on alert all summer as 
conferences move in and out with ra- 
pidity. ‘You have to keep accurate re- 
cords,” Hirst continued. “Your groups 
change; sometimes one moves out and 
another moves in at the same time, so 
you always have to be prepared.” 

The core of the ORL staff is four Resi- 
dent Directors and four graduate assis- 
tants. Greg Phenicie, the Resident Di- 
rector of Towers explained that this 
group of people is responsible for re-_ 
sponding to emergencies in the build- 
ings during conferences. ‘‘We’re here 
for the health and comfort of the peo- 
ple,” he said. “But, we’re not here to 
provide a community environment as 
during the academic year.” 

Greg and three graduate assistants, 
Diane Henwood, Karen Hierbaum and 
Earl McMahon are the only people who 
live in Towers during the summer and 
they are the ones who answer any com- 
plaints from the guests who attend the ~ 
conferences. Though their jobs are full- 
time, they also enjoy Duquesne in sum- 
mer. ‘There is more space for stu- 
dents,” said Karen Hierbaum. “It’s re- 
laxing, you can study outside, and tak- 
ing asummer course is a fast way to pick 
up three credits. Phenicie enjoys sum- 
mer for many of the same reasons. He 
also likes the conferences because of 
the variety of people who come to Du- 
quesne. ‘You get older adults for some 





Dean Marian Hirst 
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One of the largest and most noticeable conferences that comes to Duquesne is the Charismatic 


Conference in late May. 


conferences and younger people for 
others,” he said. “I like diversity.” 
__ Moving from Towers to the Union, 
| one finds that the building has some life 
in it as well. 
Bill Fuller, Associate Dean of Students 
_ for Student Development and his col- 
| leagues in the Student Life area work all 
_ year round. Fuller’s responsibilities are 
_ many including coordinating personal 
_ counseling, the judicial system and also 
| getting involved in disabled student 
| services, international students and ori- 
entation. Also, Fuller along with Dean 
| Patricia Watt and Student Affairs Divi- 
) sion deal with budgets, policies and 
procedures. 

For Fuller, summer gives hima chance 
to catch-up on work not done in the 
spring and also gives him time for plan- 
| ning and preparing for the upcoming 
/ semester. Fuller likes the slower pace of 
the summer. “I like the weather and just 
being outside,” he said. On a bright 
‘summer day, Fuller and many Union 
staffers can be seen spending their 
lunch breaks outside, on benches, jog- 
ging, playing tennis and just relaxing in 
the sun. 
| The Union is also alive during the 
summer with students who staff posi- 
‘tions for the Union Program Board and 
Orientation. 

_ The president of the Union Program 
Board (UPB), Denise Watrobsky, spends 
her summer working daily in the UPB 
office preparing programs for the up- 
coming semester. During the fall and 
spring UPB has more than 50 members 
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Mary Nell Egan 


to help, but in the summer Denise IS the 
staff. She uses the summer to do more 
in-depth reports on how UPB is meet- 
ing their goals. “I have more time to do 
other things,” she said. Living at Du- 
quesne in the summer also has its ad- 
vantages. ““My hours aren’t as difficult, 
without my classes,” she said. “There’s a 
lot to do in Pittsburgh that’s inexpen- 
sive, like the Folk Festival, the Circus, 
the parks and the Three Rivers Arts Fes- 
tival.”” 

Denise is also the Promotion Chair- 
man for Orientation, which is the raison 
d’etre for Gary Virginia and Mary Nell 
Egan. 

Virginia, Orientation Director, also 
spends summer at Duquesne. He works 
in the Orientation office daily during 
summer spreading cheerful lunacy ev- 
erywhere, but as fall approaches, the 
work increases. ‘You have to plan all 


the programs for Orientation Week,” 
he said. This fall’s events include a pool- 
side concert and cook-out, a film festi- 
val and a student staff luncheon. To 
Gary, summer at Duquesne brings short 
lines for lunch and dinner, available 
tennis courts and just enjoying visiting 
“The Point,” and going to Pirate games 
and to different events around Pitts- 
burgh. 

Always smiling and cheerful, Mary 
Nell Egan juggles a part-time job in 
Pittsburgh along with her assistant ori- 
entation duties. “I do a lot of general 
things for Orientation like typing let- 
ters, making phone calls and sending 
out Correspondence to the staff mem- 
bers,” she said. 

To Mary Nell, campus is a lot more 
personalized in the summer with fewer 
people around. “It just seems like a dif- 
ferent campus,” she said. “But there is a 
lot to do.” On anormal summer day you 
can find Mary Nell anywhere, at Chat- 
ham Sports Center, in her office, jog- 
ging, playing tennis and swimming ... 
and always smiling. 

So life goes on at Duquesne during 
summer. Dr. Tata Subhas still teaches 
Sex and Sexuality albeit in a shorter 
time. Professor Ed Gregory gives his Ad- 
vertising class three weeks to do a port- 
folio instead of 15. WDUQ-FM is still on 
the air. The work of the yearbook still 
goes on, just ask the ‘‘Boss” or me. And 
the campus is quite attractive, too. So, 
when you’re on your summer break 
working, having fun or just taking it 
easy, think about the people and the 
campus you left. The campus is alive and 
the people who are here are trying to 
make Duquesne a little more present- 
able for the 6,000 when they return 
from their summer vacation. 

— Alan Schreiber 





Gary Virginia and Denise Watrobsky 
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Duquesne University has its own ver- 
sion of Hill Street Blues right here on 
the Bluff. Duquesne police officers are 
familiar faces on campus — there are 
also interesting people behind those 
faces. 

Patrolling a college campus is a 
unique security challenge. Due to the 
open nature of a large campus with 
more than 7,000 students and visitors, 
thorough coverage can be difficult. 

The majority of people on campus are 
youths with a great deal of energy. They 
have highly active, creative minds, but 
they can be quite mischievous. It takes a 
special attitude of understanding and 
patience to deal with campus confron- 
tations. 

To help alleviate some of the pres- 
sure, Duquesne Security Director James 
Caputo has staffed the Duquesne Police 
Department with experienced, dedi- 
cated officers. 

The Duquesne security force is in- 
deed a “real” police department fully 
trained to enforce the law and to pro- 
tect the public’s safety. Duquesne 
1ins a force of twenty-one officers 

icked up by a competent ad- 
taff. 


Officer Dan Healy may be the most easily acces- 
sible of the Duquesne force; he is a dispatcher. 
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Bluff Street Blues 


At present there are eighteen men 
and three women serving on the force. 
Lieutenant Rosemary Barefoot was the 
first woman hired. 

All officers are required to complete 
a 480-hour course at the Allegheny 
County Police Academy. Most have ex- 
perience with other city and county de- 
partments as well. 

Eight officers have also completed a 
101-hour training course in the Penn- 
sylvania Commonwealth Emergency 
Medical Technicians Program. 

Lieutenant Falcione, for example, had 
twelve years of experience with city and 
county police forces before coming to 
Duquesne. This pleasant, cooperative 
officer is also an experienced helicopter 
pilot. 

The Duquesne Police also assist the 
important Life Flight program in the 
area by securing McCloskey field for 
helicopters landing with patients and 
much needed medical supplies. The 
police work with neighboring Mercy 
Hospital since it does not have the ade- 
quate facilities to accommodate such a 
procedure. 

Officer Dan Healy is on hand for 
many of the emergencies as well as for 


the everyday occurrences down at 
headquarters. Healy is the dispatcher 
and his duties include monitoring the 
police radio communications and han- 
dling incoming calls and visitors. 

The department is equipped with 
two Dodge patrol cars and one ambu- 
lance. One vehicle is used per shift with 
a number of beat patrolpersons. 

Duquesne police duties include: 
transporting Duquesne officials and 
visitors, overseeing payroll and tuition 
deposits, patrolling the general campus, 
maintaining order at student activities 
and in the residence halls, ticketing and 
towing illegally parked cars, and an- 
swering any emergency that may occur 
on campus. 

Moreover, the police must contend 
with a variety of student pranks and 
stunts as well as clear acts of violence as 
seen during 1981 spring semester final 
exams when groups of students (pre- 
dominantly freshmen) did extensive 
damage to Assumption Hall and the ad- 
joining tennis courts. 

Nevertheless, Duquesne police are 
well-prepared to deal with a lively col- 
lege campus. Officers who are hired are 
preferred to have a degree or at least 
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The Duquesne Security controls the 40-acre campus 24 hours a day. Patrol cars usually have two One of the responsibilities of Public Safety’s sec- 
_ members of the force. retary, Maria Martin, is the distribution of tem- 


porary parking permits. 
_ two years college experience. This indi- 
| Cates a willingness to learn as well as as- 
/suring that the force is staffed by offi- 
cers who understand college life. 
In addition, the Duquesne Police 
Force has the advantage of employing 
several officers who received their un- 
dergraduate degrees here. Two former 
officers went on to complete law school 
at Duquesne and are now in private 
practive. 

James Caputo, who became Security 

Director in 1977, is in fact a former Du- 
quesne political science major. 
_ Moreover, there is even a “star” on 
the force. Lieutenant Sidney Hill is a tal- 
ented singer with Acapella Gold, a band 
specializing in “oldies’”” music. 

So perhaps they lack some of the dra- 
matic, high speed action and romance 
of television’s Hill Street Blues, but the 
many faces of the Duquesne Police De- 
partment certainly provide the Univer- 
sity with its own special stars of the 

‘Bluff Street Blues.” 








Lieutenant Falcione stops a patrol car to make a routine check. There are currently 21 officers on the 


force. 


— Linda Bartok i 
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Diamond Duke Mike Mastroianni decides against stretching a single into a 
double in a game against Pitt. 





















season. Against C-MU a Duchess prepares to return a serve. 


Heeere’s Kupersanin 


Early in October Dr. Michael Kuper- 
sanin, sociology professor and men’s 
varsity tennis coach was appointed as 
academic supervisor of Duquesne’s in- 
tercollegiate athletes by Rev. Donald S. 
Nesti. 

Previously, individual coaching staffs 
were responsible for monitoring the 
athletes’ academic performances. How- 
ever, according to Nesti, the system 
hasn’t worked. 

Despite the fact that the coaches sup- 
port a program to ensure academic ex- 
cellence, they have neither the time 
nor the academic expertise to handle 
the situations. Nesti announced his ap- 
pointment because he felt Kupersanin 
had both of these qualifications. 

Kupersanin reports directly to the 
vice-president for Academic Affairs. 


The volleyball Duchesses didn’t have a great season; they had an improved 
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The position has seven major duties: to 
consult and advise the admissions di- 
rector on potential athletic recruits; to — 
give, at his discretion, an evaluation of 
the reading and mathematical skills of 
intercollegiate athletes; to hold orienta- 
tion sessions for all incoming athletes; — 
to provide for remedial skills or pro- — 
grams where they are deemed neces- — 
sary. In addition he must monitor the — 
academic status and achievement of all 
athletes and ascertain their progress to-_ 
ward attaining a degree; inform the ath- _ 
letic director of the athletes’ academic ~ 
progress and make decisions concern- ~ 
ing the temporary suspension from play © 
during the course of the semester when ~ 
there is evidence of academic defi- — 
ciency. He took over his new duties Oc- — 
tober 12. y 





onsistent Duke John Moore takes time out after a game to talk with television reporters. 
i major factor in the Dukes’ unexpected high finish in Eastern Eight this year. 


Moore was 


Sports Faces p. 94 

Dukes Tennis p. 96 
Swimming p. 98 

Iron Dukes p. 100 

Dukes p. 104 

Duchesses Volleyball p. 112 
Ice Dukes p. 116 
Duchesses Basketball p. 120 
Baseball p. 124 

Duchesses Tennis p. 128 
Attendance p. 133 
Intramurals p. 134 
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The youth movement in Duquesne sports has 
been led by two freshman quarterbacks. Quar- 
terback Trace Bocan moved into a starting spot 
for the Grid Iron Dukes during the third game 
and appears to be one of the players counted on 
for success in the future. Andy Sisinni, on the 
other hand, helped quarterback the Dukes to 
their first 20-win hoops season in eight years. 
The freshman from Erie, PA showed poise and 
leadership during his rookie year and was a per- 
fect complement to shooting guard Ronnie Dix- 
on. 


The men’s and women’s tennis teams can be 
proud of their accomplishments this year and es- 
pecially of the work of Cindi Elek and Ri Acri. 
Both were named team MVP’s this year for their 
integral part on the teams. Acri will return again 
and is in search of a career record for victories for 
men’s tennis. 


Night or Day 





+ The Stars Come 
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The vast world of athletics at Du- 
quesne probably encompasses 90 per ~ 
cent of the people on campus in some — 
way. Be it varsity or club sports or just 
intramurals, everybody seems to be in- 
volved in some way. 
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Out on the Bluff 


Because of this involvement, certain 
people stand out in a way unique to 
sport. They are known by fellow ath- 
letes and fans alike. At Duquesne, we 
have some “stars’’ of our own. 


















Leah Kennedy and Connie Thomas are two 
names synonymous with women’s athletics. 
Both have played a vital role in both volleyball 
and basketball for the Bluff’s women’s teams. 


Anyone who is involved in intramurals has to 
recognize Rich Spear. As intramural director, 
Spear is the one man who makes IM’s run as 
smoothly as they do at Duquesne. Spear also is 
head coach of the Diamond Dukes. 

_ Don Tartaglio was a three year starter for the 
Dukes baseball club. In that time the fleetfooted 
Tartaglio ranked consistently as the top defen- 


sive player and base stealer. 
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Sophomore Al Joseph uses his two-handed back- 
hand to return a shot. 








Tennis Dukes 
Net Fine Season 


Under first year coach Ken Unico, the 
Duquesne men’s tennis team compileda 
record of 11-4 and had an outside 
chance of breaking the team record of 
15 victories in a season. 

The team was led by Ri Acri playing 
his second consecutive year at number 
one singles. The junior from Shaler Area 
High School logged a 13-2 record in the 
80-81 season. His career record of 32-8 
gives him an excellent chance to break 
the Duquesne record of 50 career vic- 
tories. Acri also claimed first place in the 
California State (PA) Tourney and fin- 
ished third in the Eastern Eight Tourney. 

Acri wasn’t the only tennis Duke in- 
strumental in the team’s success. Senior 
captain Frank Bober, playing second 
singles compiled a 10-5 record; junior 
Mike Levy lost only three times in 15 
matches; Al Joseph, a sophomore from 


Losing only four out of 15 matches, Joseph makes a tough shot to save a point. 


North Catholic went 11-4; junior Lenny 
Komoroski posted an impressive 10-2 
mark while freshman Jan Nobers moved 
to singles play in the spring and racked 
up a 5-1 record. 

Highlights of the season saw the 
Dukes hand Pitt an impressive 6-3 set- 
back, the Dukes first win over their 
arch-rivals since 1970. Also, the Dukes 
two wins over Robert Morris were 
made all the more impressive because 
the Colonials give tennis scholarships. 

In the Eastern Eight Tournament, the 
Dukes missed finishing in the top half, 
settling for fifth place. Yet, that was 
their highest finish since the competi- 
tion began. With the team losing only 
Bober to graduation, the tennis Dukes 
should be stronger than ever in the 
coming seasons. 

— Joey Grattan 
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Lenny Komoroski, winner of 10 out of 12 match- 
es, shows his form on the serve. 
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Lefty Mike Bowes returns a forehand shot. 
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The men’s doubles teams were a very consistent 
part of the team. 





Determined Lenny Komoroski lashes a strong 
backhand against the opposition. 


aptain Frank Bober and Ri Acri were guiding 
orces for the team this year. 


Men’s Tennis/9 

















Team Captain Brian Sullivan concentrates on the 
competition. 


Maureen McGowan gives Joanie Wolfe a few 
pointers. 











Dolphins make mighty 
splash in AIAW competition 


Both the men’s and women’s swim- 
ming teams had a successful year in ’81. 
The men broke every school record, 
and 19 records fell for the girls, who 
took a fifth place finish at the AIAW 
Eastern Championship. 

At the Eastern Regionals, 10 girls 
swam for Duquesne, and each had her 
career best in the events. The two 
strongest members of the team were 
Diane Kurp and Helen Mawdsley. Kurp 


took first place in the one and three — 


meter diving events, and earned a trip 


tothe national qualifiers. Mawdsley, who- 


now holds 12 school records, (many in 
distance events), also qualified for the 
nationals on the strength of her great 
regional showing. 

On the men’s team, three outstand- 
ing swimmers hold all of the school re- 
cords: Mike Ferguson, Jose Condi and 
Kevin Ferguson. 

Captained by Eric Schorr and Brian 
Sullivan, the team had an eighth place 
finish in the Penn-Ohio Swimming 
Conference Meet at the end of the sea- 





This Duquense Dolphin awaits his turn. 










LEFT: Jose Condi starts off a four man relay. 


BELOW: Kathy Craig assists in timing fellow 
teammate. 
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Team member Diane Kurp relaxes before her event. Kurp was named Female Athlete of the Year. 


/son. The performance of team MVP Ke- 
ivin Ferguson was the highlight of the 
event. Ferguson took fourth place in 
the 200 yard breast stroke and sixth in 
the 100 yard breast stroke, setting 
school records in both events. 

Jim Saxton, coach of both teams had 
an excellent recruiting year. Two male 
PIAA Championship qualifiers have al- 
ready indicated that they will enroll at 
Duquesne. Another possible recruit re- 
ceived an All-American Honorable 
fee ation. Every member of the men’s 
team is returning, and under the super- 
vision of coach Saxton, they should be 
able to move to the top five in their 
conference. 

On the women’s squad, co-captain 
Priscilla Massagli is the only swimmer 
eaving for graduation. Strong swim- 
mers like co-captain Kate Codd, Diane 
Surp, Helen Mawdsley and Claire To- ' ~~ 
iM iter to ere Kevin Ferguson, an outstanding rial and Herts its the results of 
Sins another outstanding year. record holder, relaxes in the pool. event. 


— Joey Grattan 




















The Tartans shake up quarterback Dan Goff forc- 
ing him to leave the field before half-time. 








When the Iron Dukes entered their 
second season in Division III many ques- 
tions were raised about the season 
ahead. With 25 freshmen and only three 
seniors returning, the lack of exper- 
ience was expected to hurt. It appeared 
that Coach Dan McCann's record of 
never having a losing record was in 
jeopardy. 

The season opener was against cros- — 
stown rival Carnegie-Mellon Universi- 
ty. The Iron Dukes travelled to Oakland 
to take on the Tartans, renewing the old 
rivalry after a 39 year lapse. 

Another first for the Dukes this year 
was the celebration of Homecoming. 
The celebration included having the 
new University President, Rev. Donald 
S. Nesti, C.S.Sp. toss the coin to start the © 
game. 

The Dukes were sky high for this 
game, but the superior size and speed 
of the Tartans were just too much for 
them. C-MU rolled up 425 yards in total 
offense while holding the Dukes to only 
166. Though senior Dan DeFelice 
played an outstanding game with 14 
tackles, 4 assists and an interception, it 
was not enough and the Dukes fell 39-7. 

One bright spot was the play of fresh- 
man quarterback Tracy Bocan who got 
the Dukes on the board with a 39-yard 
touchdown pass late in the game. 

In their second encounter of the 
year, the Dukes travelled to St. Francis 
to take on the Red Flash. Bocan made an 
impressive start as quarterback by lead- 
ing the team to their first win of the 
season, 23-6. The Duke’s offense had 
three sustained drives in the game, with 
Eddie Mantich leading the way with 82 
yards rushing. Mantich also hauled in a 
spectacular 44-yard touchdown recep- 
tion. Bill Waibel and DeFelice com- 
bined for 18 tackles to lead a stingy de- 
fense. The shut out was lost when St. 
Francis scored with only 52 seconds 
left on the clock. 

Grove City was the next foe for the 
Dukes in their first home game at South 
Stadium. This game was easily the most 
exciting of the year as it went right 
down to the wire. Time ran out on the 
Dukes however, in a heartbreaking 17- 





16 loss. A last chance for victory was 
snuffed when time expired before Chris 
Kelly could attempt a field goal which 
could have spelled victory for the 
Dukes. 

This time DeFelice’s 12 tackles were 
backed up by Paul Rosinski’s 10. Man- 
tich carried 11 times for 78 yards to lead 
the offense. 

Game four was another tough loss for 
the Dukes. Bocan’s 38 yard touchdown 
run in the first half was all the offense 
the Dukes could muster in a 15-6 de- 
feat. The Dukes lead 6-3 at the half but 
then surrendered 9 unanswered points 
as the Duke’s record fell to 1-3. 

“The turning point of our season,” is 
how Coach McCann described the 
game with Catholic University. The 
Dukes travelled to Washington, D.C. for 
this game. Tracy Bocan hit Greg Kosko 
with two touchdown passes and John 
Greer scored the winning touchdown 
with a three yard run as the Dukes held 
on for their second win, 21-14. Fresh- 
man John Moore carried 16 times for 88 
yards to head a tough running game. 
Bocan had now hit for six touchdown 
passes in three starts. 

Oberlin was the next opponent and 
the Dukes put together their best all- 
around effort of the year in a 26-0 victo- 
ry evening out their record at 3-3. The 
Dukes used a balanced attack to roll up 
300 yards in total offense and take com- 
plete control of the game. Freshman 


Tom Lynn caught five passes for 79 


yards and two touchdowns. 
Game seven was the biggest win of 
the year for the Dukes as they turned 


_ away Geneva, 28-14. Injuries to both 


regular halfbacks put John Green and 
Steve Budjan in as starters to form the 


“elephant” backfield. The big play of 


the game was turned. in by Paul Rosinski 
who recovered a blocked punt in the 
Geneva endzone for six points. 

The Dukes were missing six starters 
for the battle with Mansfield State. The 


_ offense completely bogged down, held 


to 98 yards rushing. Tracy Bocan’s pass- 
ing was all the offense the Dukes had 


while going down, 20-7. Bocan hit on 18 


of 37 attempts. The Dukes only score 

came when Tom Lynn recovered a fum- 

ble in the endzone late in the game. 
The season ended on a sour night in 


front of the home fans as the Dukes 


were schackled by Waynesburg, 36-3. 
The loss made the Dukes final record 4- 


5, but considering the great strides 
which were made, there should be 


great optimism when looking to the fu- 
ture. 








An Iron Duke resists a Tartan tackle, but failed to 
gain the yardage needed to even the score. 





Dan DeFelice watches from the sidelines as his 
team goes down in defeat to C-MU 39-7. 


Coach John Stefanik and Bill Waibel look over Dan Goff prepares to step under center as the 
the game plan during a time out. Dukes try to march against Grove City. 


Iron Dukes/101 




















Some of the younger Dukes enjoy a short rest 
before once again entering the battle. 





rest is taken by these players who look 
lelines as the Dukes take on the 





Father Nesti prepares to toss the coin before the Iron Dukes — C-MU game in honor of the Duquesne 
Homecoming. 





Glenn Breisinger receives instructions from Coach Stefanik. 





IRON DUKES FOOTBALL 1980 
DUQUESNE 
7. C-MU 
23 St. Francis 
16 Grove City 


OPPONENT 


Georgetown 
Catholic 
Oberlin 
Geneva 

Mansfield St. 

Waynesburg 





Tom Mellett stretches out on the sidelines be- 
fore the game. 


The sidelines are crowded with players and spectators alike for the Dukes home opener. 

































The game with C-MU started the 
Dukes on the way in upgrading their 
schedule. 

The rivalry will grow in the coming 
years and with it, the quality of the Iron 
Dukes program. The publicity received 
each year can only help McCann in re- 
cruiting. 

McCann felt that a lack of depth was a 
factor in holding the Dukes back and he 
is ready to remedy that situation quick- 
ly. With only three graduating seniors, 
McCann has a good nucleas of young 
talent with which to build for the com- 
ing years. 
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A Dukes’ opponent chases a fumble downfield 
while several Iron Dukes close i 


Defensively the Dukes will have no 
less than nine starters returning and will 
be led by Bill Waibel and Paul Rosinski. 
The graduation of Dan DeFelice will 
leave a huge hole. DeFelice may be the 
best linebacker to ever play on tl 
Bluff 

Tracy Bocan has emerged as a talent- 

erback as he completed 73 of 
asses for 892 yards and nine touch- 
owns. With his three top receivers ! 
turning, Tom Lynn, Glenn B: 
and Ronnie Zangaro, Bocan 
able to continue his heroics. 
— Joey Grattan 


should be 
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Amazin ukes 
Their Way 
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Ronnie Dixon ‘‘skies’’ to try to win tap against a Mountain opponent. 
BELOW: High scoring Ronnie Dixon defies a Detroit Titan to stop his drive 
toward two points. 
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Dukes assist leader Tom Cvitkovic looks to pass despite being surrounded 
by two WVU players. BELOW: Mossie Murphy exhorts the crowd with 
another ‘‘shoo-shoo-rah-rah’’ cheer. 





Dribble 
To NIT 


The 1980-81 Dukes’ season will be re- 
membered in many ways. It was a year 
that saw individual goals achieved, 
while a team concept remained. It was a 
year that saw the fans become a part of 
_ the game instead of merely onlookers. 
And it was a year in which people asked, 
“Who is really on the foul line?” But, 
this year’s Dukes will be remembered as 
a team of surprises. 

Prior to the season, the Dukes were 
picked to finish no better than sixth in 
the Eastern Eight. The Dukes had lost 
their two leading scorers in B.B. Flenory 
and Doug Arnold. Ricky Tunstall was 
declared academically ineligible, and 
John Moore had just returned from 
knee surgery. 

Faced with these problems, Coach 
Mike Rice was forced to make changes. 
The most obvious change was in the 
style of play. Instead of the “run and 
gun” style of play, Rice implemented a 
slower, more disciplined type of of- 
fense. On defense, the key was tenacity 
and a quick transition from offense to 


the other side of the court. The results. 


of this change astounded even the most 
generous predictions. 

When the season finally ended, the 
Dukes tallied 20 wins, opposed to 10 
losses. This tied them with Rhode Island 
for first place in the Eastern Eight. It was 
Duquesne’s first 20-win season since 
1972, and the first for three-year coach 
Mike Rice. Before the Eastern Eight 
Tournament began, the Dukes had 
amassed a 12-game winning streak at 
home and were 13-1 at home for the 
season. The only setback at the Arena 
was a 73-70 loss to Old Dominion. 

The key to the impressive 1980-81 
season was togetherness. According to 
Coach Rice, “It takes a certain chemis- 
try among players. It is not only the top 
talent that wins, but teams that have a 
genuine liking for each other and have a 
willingness to play as a unit.” 

The combination of veteran players 
and new faces made the 1980-81 Dukes 
an explosive unit. 
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Steady Duke, John 
help out. 
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John Moore drives one home during one of two victories over Rutgers. 
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Getting a helping hand from a fellow Duke, Ronnie Dixon rises to his feet. 
RIGHT: Freshman phenom Andy Sissini charges toward basket leaving a West Virginia player behind. 


DUKES | 


Heading the list of familiar faces was 
Ronnie Dixon. Dixon was second in to- 
tal points in the Eastern Eight behind 
Earl Belcher with 450 points at the end 
of the regular season. He averaged 17.3 
points per game and was named.as an 
All-American Honorable Mention. 
“Silk” Dixon agrees that togetherness 
made this year’s team so successful. ““Ev- 
eryone, even those who are not playing, 
feel they are a part of the team. There 
are no cliques on this team and we share 
things on and off the court,” said Dixon. 
For this and other reasons, Dixon feels 
that, “this is the best Duquesne team | 
have ever played on.” 

Another key to a successful season 
was the performance of team captain, 
John Moore. Moore returned this year 
after a knee operation that kept him si- 
delined during the 1979-80 season. 
After extensive therapy, Moore re- 
turned to the Dukes line-up, hungry to 
play. His appetite was more than satis- 
fied after he scored his 1000th career 
point, during the St. Bonaventure 
game. 

Moore is ninth on the Duke’s All- 
Time Scoring List with 1095 points at the 
end of the regular season. Moore aver- 
aged 14 points per game and was a 
dominating force under the boards 
with 5.3 rebounds per game. But, the 
greatest contribution was his leadership 
and ability to keep the “unit” together. 
Moore agreed with Dixon and added, 
“We accept each other simply as human 
beings and it has made for an enjoyable 
season and close associations.” 
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Leaving Scarlet Knights and Dukes not knowing what comes next, Ronnie Dixon passes off. BELOW: ““I’m listenin’ Coach,’’ says Andy Sissini as Mike 
John Moore is about to set a pick to let Ronnie Dixon make his move toward the hoop. Rice explains a play to his freshman guard. BE- 


LOW: A determined Joey Myers fights for a re- 
bound against Robert Morris. 
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**Golden Gate To 2 
¢Eastern Eight Tourna 





Ronnie Dixon tries to work his way past two Mountaineers. 


1980-81 Dukes Basketball 


Season 


Indiana University of Pa. 


*Rhode Island — 
Old Dominion 
Robert Morris 
Canisius 
**Miami-Ohio 
**San Francisco 
San Jose State 
*George Washington 
*West Virginia 
* Massachusetts 
*George Washington 
*Rutgers 
Cincinatti 
Stetson 
*St. Bonaventure 
St. Francis 
bd git 
*Massachusetts 
*West Virginia 
La Salle 
*Pitt 
Detriot 
Dayton 
*St. Bonaventure 
*Rutgers 
¢George Washington 
¢West Virginia 
¢Pitt 
@Michigan 
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DUKES 


If anyone will take over the job of the 
leader, it will be Bruce Atkins. After a 
poor sophomore year, Atkins returned 
to dominate in all aspects of the game. 
He led the Eastern Eight in both re- 
bounding (12.0 per game) and in field 
goal percentage with 59 per cent. He 
was Eastern Eight Player-of-the-Week 
for two consecutive weeks and finished 
seventh in the national rankings for re- 
bounding, just behind such greats as 
Clark Kellogg (12.2) and Ralph Sampson 
avaay 

As for scoring, Atkins was sixth in the 
Eastern Eight with an average of 15.5 
points per game. For one to be a truly 
great player, consistency is needed. 
Rice feels that Atkins has reached this 
consistency and is at the All-American 
status right now. According to Atkins, 
his performance this year was due, in 
part, to the unselfishness of the other 
ENE 

“We give up the ball and play team 
basketball. We don’t need one guy 
scoring 30 points to carry us. We have a 
balanced attack and it is paying off with 
wins,” said Atkins. 

Tenacity and aggressiveness are noth- 
ing new to Rod Scott. After the loss of 
Doug Arnold and B.B. Flenory, a quick 
forward was needed to add pressure on 
defense. Fortunately, Coach Rice had 
Scott to fill in. Although Scott is not a 
great scorer or rebounder, he is what 
every great team needs: a good defen- 


Joey Myers ‘‘bombs away’’ against Cincinnati. 
The sophomore averaged a healthy 6.6 ppg. 
BELOW: ‘‘Chairman of the Boards’’ Bruce At- 
kins fights an Old Dominion Monarch for re- 
bound. 






Waiting for rebound are forwards Joey Myers 
and Rod Scott. Both will return next season. 
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Ronnie Dixon’s pure follow through of shot usually means two points; this Andy Sisinni lets fly against Bearcats; as season moved on so did the fresh- 


TA ACRE CE felts 


sive player. 

“People don’t remember much more 
than how many points you score and | 
‘can understand that. But, | take great 
delight and pride in playing defense. It 
doesn’t show up in the scorebox, but | 
know | am helping to win the game,” 
said Scott. Scott will probably bea major 
force next year. 

The newer faces to the Dukes line-up 
helped immensely. Point guards Andy 
Sisinniand Tom Cvitkovic combined for 
7.3 points per game and an incredible 
166 assists. Cvitkovic was fourth in the 
Eastern Eight for assists with an average 
of 3.4 per game. 


Off of the bench, forwards Joey 


Myers and Barnett Harris proved that 
they too could shoot. Myers was deadly 
from the outside with an average of 6.6 
points per game, while Harris pulled the 
Dukes through late season games with 
his 4.8 points per game average. 


It was the combination of youth and — 


experience which made the season a 
winning one for the Dukes. It is also this 
youth which may make the Dukes a 
force in Eastern Eight play for a number 
of years. sce . 
— Patrick Carle 


man’s confidence. 
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Golfers Looking FOREward 


To Another Winning Season 


When home games are played at a 
distant site, there is no real coverage 
from any of the media and there is no 
hero’s welcome after a big win; the only 
incentive for playing the game is sheer 
enjoyment of the sport. 

Such is the case with the Duquesne 
golf team who hada very successful year 
under Coach Bruno Casile. By finishing 
16-2, the team had one of its most suc- 
cessful seasons ever. 

Playing their home matches at beauti- 
ful Churchill Valley Country Club, the 
team jumped toa quick 12-1 record and 
finished the year by winning four out of 
the final five matches. 

Captain Tom Farrell was the most 
consistent of the players. He was 
backed up by Greg Altman, Bob Van 
Kaenel and Mark Giaguinta. 

The team loses only one player to 
graduation, John Gibbons; so that the 
same success should be enjoyed next 
year. The four players named above will 
be counted on to lead the team next 
season, but others such as Paul Palermo 
and John Miclege should also be able to 
help. 

— Joey Grattan 





Lining up the shot is the most important part of 
putting. LEFT: A golfer must keep his eyes on the 
ball at all times. 





Coach Casile and the 1980 — ’81 Golf Team 
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A golfer learns early on that lining up a shot in- 
cludes judging the curve or slope of the green. 
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Rifle Team Takes Aim 
AT NRA Sectionals 


The 1979-80 rifle season had been 
one of the best in recent memory for 
Duquesne. A final record of 5-5 and a 
sixth place league finish did not tell the 
whole story of the team’s turnaround. 
“Our record did not show everything. 
In my opinion, we were the second best 
team in the league even though we 
failed to show it,” said senior Rob Garfi. 

The 1980-81 season opened with a lot 
of apprehension. The graduation of 
Captain Dan Danella left a major gap. 
Someone was needed to provide both 
leadership and example. 


The man who stepped in was junior 
Joe Leyo. Not only was Leyo the most 
consistent shooter on the team, he also 
had to take over most of the organizing 
duties in the absence of Coach Major 
David Cramer. 

Leyo, along with Dave Poydence and 
Garfi, led the improving team to even 
greater success than the previous year. 

Individually Leyo, who was captain of 
the team, placed first at the NRA Inter- 
collegiate Sectionals, held at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


— Joey Grattan 





There’s no room for jittery nerves in the target shooting business. 
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joe Leyo shows the form that made him the 
team’s most consistent shooter. 








Gary Ferrese takes careful aim befor 
trigger. LEFT: The 1980-81 Duq: 
Rifle Team. 
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Coaching Instability 
Handicaps Duchesses 


uchesses Battle Furiously 
to Overcome 

Major Problems 

in Blocking and End 
with 9-10 Season 


es’ Sharon Gagnon puts everything she has into a strong return. _ It’s Shelly Gialanella who can reach up to the net to spike or stop oppo- 
nents’ volleys. 










The volleyball Duchesses’ play 
bounced up and down as much as the 
volleyball itself this season. The Duch- 
esses finished at 9-10, after performing 
strongly at the beginning, fading some 
_at the mid-point and then recapturing 
their intensity at the end of the season. 
__ The program was monitored by rook- 
ie coach Ron Mower, who was the 
_Duchesses’ fourth coach in as many 
years. Because of this instability they be- 
| gan the season severely handicapped. 

“Fundamentally, we don’t have much 
experience, and the players have been 

_ taught some wrong things, so we’ve had 
to start all over again,” Mower said at 
the start of the campaign. 

Adding to this problem, Mower was 
awarded the coaching position only a 
week before practice began. Also, the 

_team had just three weeks to work be- 
‘fore its opener. 

Despite these adversities, the team 
fought toa 3-1 early season mark. Mow- 
er admitted, however, that the compe- 

tition at that point was comparatively 
weak. 

The Duchesses began by knocking off 
Seton Hall in five games. They then trav- 
elled to Youngstown State University 
for a tournament. The Duchesses strug- 
gled to third place. 


this point, Mower cited 


a Clarion shot. 


“They played pretty lousy, finishing 
third,” said Mower. 

The Duchesses were then embar- 
rased by Penn State Behrend, which 
does not havea good program since it is 
only a two-year school. The Duchesses 
rebounded in their next dual meet. 
They disposed of Geneva College. 

The team’s performance in these ear- 
ly matches both pleased and displeased 
Mower. He saw a great improvement in 
the team’s techniques but saw a lack of 
enthusiasm among the players. 

This mental attitude concerned 
Mower because the toughest part of 
the schedule was about to strike the 
Duchesses. Mower admitted to being a 
“little worried” because if the team did 
not improve, the rest of the season 
could have been a disaster. 

The team’s attitude remained flexible 
which caused inconsistent play accord- 
ing to Mower. “If they have a good day, 
they could win it, if they don’t, they 
come home with nothing,” he said d 
ing the season. 

Concerning the D 


and setting as major problems. He said 
that the blocking was “‘lacki and the 
setting was “shabby and inconsistent. 


Lisa Mariani’s concentration never breaks for an instant while she is on the 
court. BELOW: Leah Kennedy and Connie Thomas await their turn to block 








i ready to spike the return 
C-MU opponent. 



































Duchesses Volleyba 
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Defense Holds Team 





Activities before the Duchesses volleyball game include a pep talk from rookie coach Ron Mower along with wishes of good luck and 


victory for the team. 


On the positive side, Mower felt the 
hitters were doing well when they re- 
ceived the ball in good position. Also, 
defense was holding the team in many 
of its matches. 

These advantages were reached with 
an inexperienced team that started 
three freshmen. Once the team gained 
some experience, Mower felt it pulled 
out of its mid-season slump. 

This improvement occurred at the 
ling to Mower. They 

the Pennwood 
lament, and 
pert Mor- 


West 
play the top-sex 


Volleyball 


ris College, in the first round. 

“Their confidence allowed them to 
upset Robert Morris and led Mower to 
call the tournament the “highlight of 
the year.” The team continued to play 
well but lost its next two matches and 
finished in third place. 

Overall, Mower was pleased with the 
season. They improved over last season 
and put up a struggle in each match, he 
said. 

“A lot of teams expected to blow us 
out. They didn’t expect much from us, 
but we gave everyone a tough match,” 
said Mower. 


Mower realizes that this year the pro- 
gram was not much. But the rookie 
coach said his first year of recruiting 
should turn the program around. 

“If we get some good players, which | 
expect to, and some good teams in 
here, we will have a good spectator 
sport,” Mower said. 

This was the goal of Mower’s phi- 
losphy. He wanted the team to play as 
best as it could this season, and then 
next year pick up two or three good 
players from area high schools who will 
improve the program. 

—Don Shilling 





A team member bends low to save the ball. BELOW: A Duquesne player spikes the ball. ne as ae wa Saale 


This Duchess puts all her might into volleying for 
the serve. 


Two Duchesses meet at the net to form a stron 


Duchesses Volleyball 




















Dave DeDominicis and goalie Greg Smith war- 
mup before action begins. 





es a tumble, but brings an oppo- 








Ice Dukes Win 
League Championship 





Jeff Romig leads a rush up the ice as Mike Bowes 
follows. 


The 1980-81 Ice Dukes season was 
one filled with both success and disap- 
pointment. The Dukes began the sea- 
son with a coaching change; Jim DePhil- 
lips turned the reins over to Mike 
Mackin and decided to act as general 
manager for the club. Mackin’s duty was 
to build a team out of a line-up which ~ 
featured eight rookies. This was no easy 
task considering the absence of former 
stars, Rex Morgan and Jay Eisel. Pete 
Ahearn returned as goalie coach for his 
second year. Former player Joe Gaul 
was also a Welcome addition to the staff. 

The previous year, the team had lost 
to Cuyahoga in the league champion- 
ship game. This year, the returning play- 
ers wanted that championship. For the 
third straight season, the Dukes took 
the regular season crown with a brilliant 
12-1 mark in the Western Pennsylvania 
Inter-collegiate Hockey League 
(WPIHL). Outside of the league, howev- 
er, the Dukes record was far from out- 
standing. Though the Ice Dukes were 
unbeaten in three games against Pitt, 
they did not fair too well against other 





The Romig, Schwerer, Flaherty line in action is awesome. 
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Jeff Romig and John Taylor greet their oppo- 
nents after a tough game. 


strong teams. 

After an opening game win in Phila- 
delphia over Drexel, a game which saw 
team captain Paul Kasunich tally four 
times, the Dukes were handed such 
losses as 11-0, 15-4 and 13-2 by Villan- 
ova, Navy and Penn State respectively. 

League competition was another 
matter. By breezing to a first place fin- 
ish, the Dukes earned a bye in the first 
round of the league playoffs. Veterans 
Kevin Warrick, Jeff Schwerer, Jim Koch 
and Mike Bowes all shined in league 
play. St. Vincent College was the sec- 
ond round opponent for the Dukes. 
After a slow start, the Dukes went on to 
win 7-3 behind strong performances 
from Koch, Paul Flaherty and Neil 
Ebner. 

The championship game was to be 
played at the Civic Arena against Gan- 
non College, and the Dukes were 
Poised to take the crown. But, it was not 
to be. The Dukes outshot Gannon 26- 
25; but, were unable to beat a tough 
goalie. Gannon, meanwhile, was able to 
Captialize on numerous Dukes’ lapses 
and skated to a 4-0 win. 

Though the season ended in disap- 
pointment, it was not a complete disas- 
ter. Many new faces appeared on the 





Rick Morgan rushes the point and defenseman 
Rich Rupp controls the crease. 


team, which makes the future appear 
bright. Promising freshmen Rich Rupp 
and Neil Ebner were both standouts this 
year. Rupp, son of former Penquin 
Duane, was stalwart on defense, often 
playing 40 minutes a game. Ebner was 
plagued by injuries but still showed tre- 
mendous potential as a goal scorer. Un- 
doubtedly, future Ice Dukes squads will 
be built around a nucleus of these two 
standouts. 

Defense was another unexpected 
bright spot for the team. Thought to be 
a Weak link early in the year, the efforts 
of Dennis Sheran, John Taylor, Larry 
Marks and Rick Morgan made the blue- 
line corps a strong point in the Dukes’ 
game. 

Next year, the Dukes will again be 
strong, and possibly will grab the much 
desired league championship. Gone 
will be the familiar faces of Paul | 
ich, Jeff Romig and Mi 
year, the likes of 
Marks and Jim Ko 


even more. If the Du 


with a recruiting year to match this 
year’s, the continued growth and suc- 
cess of the program will be ensured. 


— Jeff Romig and Joey Grattan 


LEFT: Jim Koch chases an opponent to the corner 
as goalie Greg Smith and defenseman Larry 


Marks look on. 
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Captain Paul Kasunich and Rich Rupp scramble 
after a loose puck. 
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Rich Rupp controls the puck as he attempts to Jeff Schwerer cuts through an opponent’s defense and scores a goal against C-MU. 
skate away from Pitt players. 


Dennis Sheran and Kevin Warrick lead a 
charge down the ice, with Mike Bowes right 
behind. 





*ferees try to break up an altercation between 

players oe Duquesne and C-MU, while Dukes 
Rick Morgan and Jim Koch observe the action. 
RIGHT: Rich Rupp skates after puck in C-MU 
territory. 









LEFT: Kevin Warrick gets tripped up and lands 
face first on the ice against C-MU. 

| ED BELOW: Dennis Sheran controls the puck with 
C-MU a opponent right behind. 
: 
J 





Dave DeDominicis (9) congratulates Dennis 
Sheran after the latter scores a goal. 
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Captain Paul Kasunich awaits puc! A = 
goal. LEFT: Mike Bowes fires 1e goal in . 
battle with C-MU. Fas 
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Duchesses Improve 


Under New Coach 


Many so-called experts argue that 
there is only one way to determine what 
constitutes a team’s improvement from 
one year to the next, whether they bet- 
ter their record. If that is the case, then 
the Duquesne Duchesses made great 
strides in their first season under coach 
Tim Welch. The Duchesses’ 10-9 overall 
record coupled with their first place 6-2 
finish in the Penwood West Conference 
was a vast improvement over last sea- 
son’s dismal 7-16 mark. 

However, Welch doesn’t believe that 
the team’s successful record fully shows 
their improvement. “I don’t think you 





Leah Kennedy looks for an open teammate on 
the inbounds play. 





r guard Kathy Folk shows herform fromthe Theresa Zezulewicz drives down the lane and _It was double-trouble for the Duchesses against a 


onto a score against Pitt-Johnstown. tough Indiana University of Pennsylvania team. 





can judge how much a team improved 


by just their won-loss record. You must 
look at how much progress the team has 
‘made from the beginning of the season 
until its end. | think this season was a 
good growing experience for Our 
young players because they saw a lot of 
playing time,” he said. 

“It’s hard to turn the image of a pro- 
gram around in just one year. Last sea- 
son was the first time that they played a 
strong schedule here and the team 
didn’t do very well. | think that the kids 
in the program felt like losers,” he add- 
ed. 

“Despite this, we were looking for 13 
wins Coming into the season; with a few 
breaks, | think we could have accom- 
plished this. But | am not disappointed 
by our finish. | think we did a good job 
considering the adversity we faced,” 
Welch concluded. 

Duquesne won four of its first five 
games with victories over Steubenville 
78-69, Bethany 68-30, Robert Morris 
61-59 and St. Francis 97-50. Their lone 

setback came by the way of a 63-57 de- 
feat at the hands of Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Duquesne then went into a mid-sea- 
son skid and lost eight of its next 10 
games, with both wins coming against 
California State. It was during this peri- 
od that the team’s ranks became de- 
pleted, because of injuries and defec- 
tion, and it was forced to play out the 
remainder of the season with only eight 
players. 

Four of those losses came against 
powerful foes: Slippery Rock 63-50, 
West Virginia 70-66, Edinboro State 71- 
66, and Pitt-Johnstown 70-41. Setbacks 
such as those could severely depress a 
team but Welch felt the Duchesses han- 
dled it fairly well. 

Those losses seemed to do more 
good than harm as the Duchesses re- 
grouped and closed out the season in 
excellent form with wins over Point 
Park 63-59, Gannon 67-62, Clarion State 
66-63 and Robert Morris 52-50. 

Welch felt the Gannon win was the 
most gratifying of the 1980-81 cam- 
paign. 

The Duchesses will be returning ev- 
eryone from this year’s team. Only two 
juniors, Kathy Folk and Leah Kennedy 
played this year. With all of the sopho- 
mores and freshmen getting an extra 
year of experience, the success of the 
Duchesses should improve greatly. 
Such freshmen as Chris Stough and 
Margaret Cessar will have a good three 
years left and many victories should fall 

heir way. 





— Bob Bordas 


Consistent guard Kathy Folk leads a fast break to 
the hoop for a Duchesses’ score. 
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This jump-ball may be a draw, but the scoreboard tells the real story. 


Sharon Cannon shoots the front end of a one- 
and-one. 





k tries to penetrate the California State Leah Kennedy swings the pass around an opponent’s zone defense. 


»sses defeated Cal. State twice 





Kathy Folk beats the double-team and passes underneath to an open team-__At the foul line, the concentration of Kathy Folk makes the difference. 
mate. 


Duchesses Basketball 


















e BELOW: Diamond Duke Jeff Weteska shows fine 
ie form in meeting the ball. RIGHT: First baseman | 
Bill Coll takes off for first base after banging out 
another hit. 

















Nardone watch the action from the bench. 





Bill Rogan, Ass’t. Coach Ron Del Duca, and Joe 
} 


Versatile Mike Mastroianni on deck; two years | Hard working hurler Ken Tustin, in action for the 
ago, Mike finished seventh in the NCAA batting | Diamond Dukes. 
race. 
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Dukes 80-81 season 
far from home 


The addition of many talented fresh- 
men was the highlight of the year for 
the Diamond Dukes. Players such as 
Dan Hastings, Joey Nardone and Barry 
Steckel provided the necessary man- 
power to fill the gap left open from 
graduation and injury. 

In the fall, the Dukes rolled to a 6-2 
record as they suffered two one-run 
defeats at the hands of C-MU. The 
Dukes’ top pitcher from the previous 
year was Jeff Richards, but an arm injury 
left the senior questionable. Kenny Tus- 
tin was also injured, so the Dukes were 
without two hurlers who were both 
counted on by Coach Rich Spear. 

Enter Steckel and Hastings. The two 
freshmen not only stepped in to save 
the team, they combined for four of the 
Dukes six wins. Steckel was 2-0, while 
pitching 17 innings and allowing only 
one earned run. His 0.64 ERA was the 
lowest on the team. Hastings also won 
two games, and his 1.38 ERA placed sec- 
ond on the team. Kenny Tustin 1-1, 
4.15, and Mike Mastroianni 1-1, 6.40, 
picked up the other two wins. 

Hitting was a major problem for the 
team, as cancellations and bad weather 
kept the team away from consistent 
practice. Only two batters, senior Dan 
Tartaglio, .391, and sophomore Mike 
Miller, .333, batted over .300. 

The team hit for a combined .233 
average in the fall, which was far below 
spear’s expectations. “The rain forced 
4s to stay inside for practices, and you 
ust can’t get your timing and batting 
2ye perfected in the gym. We really 
vaven’t had enough games to get in a 
sfoove. Fortunately, we got some help 
rom the pitchers,” Spear said. 





Mike Mastroianni heads back to first in a Dukes 
game against Pitt. LEFT: Freshman George Del- 
Greco shows his power; his future looks bright 
with the Diamond Dukes. 





(continued on p. 126) 
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The Diamond Dukes’ spring season 
began on a sour note for the young 
players as they dropped a double-head- 
er to West Virginia University, getting 
only six hits in the two games. This ap- 
peared to be a sign of things to come. 

Overall, the hitting was at .255, after 
eight spring games. Dave Reilly, the tal- 
ented junior shortstop, was hitting at a 
.391 clip with five runs scored to lead 
the team in both categories. Tartaglio 
also kept up his average at .348, through 
eight games. 

The real mystery was the hitting of 
Mike Mastroianni. After leading the 





team, the Eastern Eight, and finishing 
seventh in the NCAA last year with an 
average of .465, Masty’s average was at 
.217, after the first eight spring games. 

The spring pitching also was a let- 
down to the Diamond Dukes as they 
lost five of the first eight games. Has- 
tings, Steckel and Mastroianni picked 
up the wins; but, with a team ERA of 
7.38 the team wasn’t going to win many 
games. 

The future holds promise for the 
team. The loss of Mastroianni, Bill Coll, 
Tartaglio, Richards, and Tustin will hurt 
the team, however. Freshmen, George 
Del Greco, Hastings, Steckel and Nar- 
done will have added experience, and 
will team with Reilly to form a strong 
squad nucleus for Coaches Rich Spear 
and Ron Del Duca. 

— Joey Grattan 


Duke hurler Jeff Richards, is in action for the 
team, while Mike Miller guards against a base 
hit. 
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The play of many talented freshmen highlighted — 
the Diamond Dukes’ season, raising hopes for a 
bright future. 











LEFT: Hot-hitting Dave Reill 
the Diamond Dukes team. 
hit nearly .400 this season. 


BELOW: Joe Nardone is congratulated on a base 
hit by Barry Steckel. 


y was a mainstay on 
A fine fielder, Reilly 
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Veteran first baseman Bill Coll, keeps an oppos- 
‘ng runner close to the first base bag. 


Diamond Dukes 


























Janet Getzey reaches for a low backhand, which 
she promoptly rifles back across the net. 





Vivian Panzino displaying her serve, which was 
key ingredient in her success on team. 





The Duquesne Women’s Tennis team 
finished their fall schedule with an im- 
pressive 10-4 record. For the second 
straight year, they captured the Penn- 
wood West Conference championship. 

Marybeth Pasqualicchio had another 
great year playing number one singles. 
However, she did lose her first match 
since the 1977 season. 

Other players also performed well in 
leading the Duchesses to their title. 
They included Cyndi Elek, Bev Bober, 
Vivian Panzino and freshman Jeanne 
Lazzarro. Lazzarro often teamed up 
with Pasqualicchio at number one dou- 
bles to go along with her high singles 
ranking. The number two doubles team 
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Solid singles and doubles player Cyndi Elek 
shows her form on a forehand. 





Jean Ryan serves a rocket to an unfortunate op- 
ponent. 








Tennis Wins Conference 


of Elek and Jean Ryan also performed 
well for Coach Joan Howarth. 

The quality of play during the 10-4 
season was most impressive. The team 
notched big wins over tough oppo- 
nents Slippery Rock and Edinboro this 
season. Also, even though the Duch- 
esses absorbed tough losses to Pitt and 
WVU, the close 5-4 decisions had to im- 
press Coach Howarth as well as many 
students. . 

Next season more improvement can 
be expected. Though the loss of Pas- 
qualicchio will leave a gaping hole, the 
other players have enough talent to 
make up the loss. 

— Joey Grattan 





Freshman Jeanne Lazzaro and her doubles part- 
ner warm up. Lazzaro was part of number one 
doubles team. 







Janet Getzey reaches for a two-fisted backhand. 
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Ready to serve when her toss comes down, is 
freshman phenom Jeanne Lazzaro. 


Tennis Duchess Yvonne Lapinski readies herself 
to backhand a return. 


dnce again it’s Janet Getzey in the spotlight re- Lori Mascia returns an opponent’s shot with a I: 


irning this shot with her backhand. 


Women’s Ten 
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The Duquesne University Bowling 
Team had been League Champs in 
1979-80 and were again expected to 
field a good team. Led by Jim Nesbit and 
Chris and Kevin Hartigan, Duquesne 
had a strong nucleus to build around. 

However, the Dukes were unable to 
repeat last year’s success. A hand injury 
to Chris Hartigan hurt the team and the 
Dukes struggled to a 6-6 finish, good 
enough for third place in the league. 

Team MVP Nesbit made conference 
all-stars but he will be lost to gradu- 
ation. However, with both Hartigans, 
Dean Zitali and Kevin Shields returning 
next year, the Dukes should be chal- 
lenging again for the title that eluded 
them this year. 

— Jack Farrell 











Going into the 1980 cross country 
season Duquesne was being represent- 
ed by some young but enthusiastic run- 
ners. Gone from last year’s team were 
Scott Himler and John Cummings, hav- 
ing used up their eligibility. Also gone 
was Ed Burda who, as a freshman, had 
done an outstanding job before trans- 
ferring to West Virginia this year. 

With the loss of these three runners a 
lot of pressure was put on the shoulders 
of senior Dennis DiBaggio. DiBaggio 
was the only senior on an otherwise 
freshman-sophomore dominated 
squad. However, there were some ple- 
sant surprises. Andre Edwin, a freshman 
from the Virgin Islands, and sophomore 
John Limbacher both had an outstand- 
ing year. Also carrying the burden were 
Don Charles and Rich Kowles. 

First year coach Tom Fitzgerald, who 
came in to replace Dave McDonald, led 
the runners to a final 5-6 dual meet sea- 
son. This year the team ran in more invi- 
tational meets than ever before, the 
highlight being the EAA invitational at 
Rutgers. DiBaggio (23rd) and Limbacher 
(35th) were the Dukes top finishers as 
Duquesne placed 7th. 

With DiBaggio the only senior, the 
cross country team should experience 
only increased success in the coming 
years. 


— Joey Grattan 





First year coach Tom Fitzgerald addresses the 
team before the race. 










































line S ; -year f reak after a race. 
Dennis Craig and Caroline Sedelmyer, the team’s second-yea ak a 
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“Coaster Season Successful” 


The Duquesne water polo team had a 
successful season even though it went 
much like a roller coaster. Coach K. R. 
Hauser’s crew started the season in 
strong form by whipping C-MU and 
Washington and Jefferson 5-3 and 5-0. 
The defense was awesome in both 
games and neither the Tartans nor the 
Presidents could really mount an offen- 
sive threat. 

The coaster dipped quickly, howev- 
er, as the club lost three consecutive 
matches to John Carroll, |IUP, and Frank- 
lin. The defense, which keyed the first 
two wins, seemed to have been mis- 
placed as the opponents scored an 
average of 11 goals a game led by John 
Carroll with 18 goals. 

The next four matches started the 
coaster upward again as Gateway, Beth- 
any, Norwin, and C-MU, for the second 
time, became victims. In these games 
the Dukes did just what was necessary 
to win; they scored when the defense 
faltered and played the tough ’D’ when 
the offense stalled. 

A loss to IUP and a win over Bethany 
closed out the fall 1980 season. The reg- 
ular season record was an impressive 7- 
4 as Duquesne recorded two shutouts 
and outscored it’s opponents 96-68. 

— Joey Grattan 





WATER POLO TEAM: Front row: Jose Conde, K.R. Hauser, Back row: Kevin Ferguson, Mike Fergu- 
son, Eric Shorr, Bob Lamonte, Tom Sauber 





er tries to get the ball out of the home zone as an opposing player closes in. 


»n with concern. 


Kim Hauser, in black cap, blocks a rival player 
while Bob Lamonte attempts to steal the ball. 
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Every intramural sport has its fans, and each has its special 


problem for the fans is where to sit or stand. 





problem. For IM basketball and hockey the 


Fan Attendance 


Shows Improvement 


Whether it be a Dukes game at the 
Civic Arena, an Iron Dukes football 
game at South Stadium or an intramural 
game at McCloskey field, one group of 
people has a hand in making any Du- 
quesne sporting event more interest- 
ing. They are the fans. 

Once again this year, Duquesne fans 
gave their support to the different Du- 
quesne athletic teams ranging from the 
NCAA Division II] Dukes to the intra- 


_ mural group ‘Fourplay.’ Though often 


small in number, the fans’ loudness in 
volume and their spirit more than made 
up for the lack of size. 

Attendance increased at Iron Duke 
games played at South High Stadium 
and should continue to increase as the 
gridiron Dukes continue to upgrade 
their schedule against NCAA Division III 
opponents. With local powers such as 
Waynesburg and the series renewal of 
old rival Carnegie- Mellon, fan atten- 
tion toward football should escalate. 

If a fan would rather not take the 


}journey to the South Side for college 
football, then McCloskey field and in- 
jtramural football is the place to be. 


Large groups of students make their way 


to the field, rain or shine, to watch a full 
afternoon of free entertainment. 

_ Every student has his own reason for 
attending; whether a student is a fan of 
the Zebes because he has friends in the 
frat or whether he cheers for the Shieks 
against the Playboys for no reason at all, 
fan participation at intramurals remains 
high. Many teams have their own set of 
regular fans such as the “Four-girls’’ 


who cheer for the defending football 
champs “Fourplay.” 

The climax for Participants and fans 
alike is the IM “Superbowl” where a 
huge throng of students usually num- 
bering over 300 exhort their favorites to 
victory. The past season saw “Fourplay” 
defeat the Betas for the championship. 

However, the place where the most 
Duquesne fans congregate is the Civic 
Arena, where the Dukes played often 
brilliant basketball throughout the year. 
Fans at the Arena are treated to various 
attractions such as the Dukettes, baton 
expert Jeff Shade, the Hoopster Rooster 
(on special occasions), Mike Rice and of 
course, Mossie Murphy with his “shoo- 
shoo rah-rah” chant. This year, the fans 
were also aided in vocal and instrumen- 
tal support by the pep band which 
proved a big hit in its debut. 

This past season saw Duquesne atten- 


dance stabilize as the Eastern Eight 
schedule got into full swing and as the 
Dukes established themselves as a le- 
gitimate Eastern power. The Dukes’ fans 
were lively and enthusiastic and their 
support had a positive effect on the 
team which ran off a 12-game home 
winning streak. The spirit and excite- 
ment of the fans contributed largely to 
the Dukes large number of close victo- 
ries including wins against Rutgers, St. 
Bonaventure, WVU and Pitt. 

The climax of the season for the 
Dukes and their supporters came on the 
evening of March 6 when the Dukes 
and West Virginia’s Mountaineers met 
for the third time. With the addition of 
the Pitt fans to the Dukes’ side (hard to 
believe, isn’t it?), the Civic Arena 
rocked with over 16,000 voices — al- 
most evenly distributed between Duke 
and Mountaineer fans. 

Perhaps the Duke fans were not as 
raucous or as uncontrolled as the WVU 
faithful. Yet their vocal strength and 
fierce loyalty showed throughout as the 
Dukes were locked ina tight battle with 
a team that had eliminated them too 
many times before. 

Ultimately, the Dukes took the lead in 
the second half; Mossie Murphy arose 
and the Arena got quiet momentarily 
before the Duke fans and their Pitt allies 
let out a chilling “Shoo-Shoo rah-rah, 
Whoa — DUKES” cheer. Then one 
could sense that the attendance and fan 
support finally came together. The spir- 
it could not be dampened despite the 
next night's loss in the Eastern Eight fin- 
als. Perhaps the record crowd at the 
Arena and the fantastic fan support will 
spill over to next year, to all Duquesne 
sports, including football, ice hockey, 
basketball, intramurals and all other 
events on the Bluff. 

— Alan Schreiber and Joey Grattan 


Mossie Murphy, Duquesne’s most avid fan, attends every Dukes game. Most people on the Bluff 
know him and will, therefore, follow his move at games. 
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The Betas were wearing a 
glass slipper until Craig 





D’Aloiso and his 
Fourplay teammates 


shattered them. It was... 


In what was basically a rematch of the 
‘79 game, Fourplay defeated the Betas 
29-15 in the 35th annual school cham- 
pionship football game to cap off an- 
other exciting I.M. football season. 

In the championship game, Fourplay 


-used its speed and superior depth to 


wear down a Beta team which had four 
players going both offensively and de- 
fensively. After a close first half which 
saw the Betas jump twice to seven point 
leads, Fourplay came out after intermis- 
sion to score two unanswered touch- 
downs to secure the victory. Craig D’A- 


loiso was the hero with three touch- 
down receptions, including a miracu- 
lous one-hander in the second quarter 
that not only tied the score, but caused 
a dramatic shift of momentum. 

Fourplay had defeated the Playboys 
29-13, and the top-rated Raiders 20-13 
to get into the final game. 

The Betas, on the other hand, had de- 
feated Kappa Sigma Phi 38-26, and then 
stunned undefeated and heavily fa- 
vored Zeta Beta Tau 6-0 in the Fraterni- 
ty League Championship. 

D’Aloiso was voted All-School center 


q 
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OE. On 
Dennis Cutrell picks off one of his two 


interceptions to turn the Betas away in the 
frat championship. 





TT" 


Fourplay’s Craig D’Aloiso is helped off the field during the school championship game, but later 
came back to score three touchdowns. 





One ... Two = !hnree .. 
FOURPLAY 


as well as MVP. Also selected to All- 
School teams were Fourplay’s Dave 
Reilly as quarterback and wide receiver, 
teammate Steve Monteverde and the 
Sheik’s Kevin Ferguson as_ blocking 
backs and Dennis Cutrell on the Zebes 
as wide receiver. 

John Krolikowski of Fourplay and the 
Playboy’s Collin Higgins were All- 
School rushers, while the Raiders’ Mark 
Santos as middle linebacker and team- 
mate Bob DelGreco, Beta Greg Peaslee 
and Cutrell as the defensive backs 
rounded out the defensive unit. 

— Joey Grattan 
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The Zebe’s Ron Ocvirk hauls in a touchdown _ The Betas celebrate their stunning up: - Chris Panza sap fect on the acti 
a e. 
Pass during the 12-0 regular season win over the _ beaten Zeta Beta Tau. ing the Fourplay-Beta battle 
Betas. 
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Fourplay is congratulated by the Betas following their victory in the championship game. 





A controversial play during the frat championship occurred when Beta Dave Gasbarro swatted the 
ball away from Zebe Ken Miller. 











Kap quarterback Mike Profetta attempts to 
scramble away from the pass rush. 
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The Zebes’ sign showed the enthusiasm present for IM football. 





The Betas’ Joey Grattan goes d 
hit after making a catcl 
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Paul Kush, Joe Lewis and Bob Holland of Fourplay get position for the rebound during Independent 
League Action. 














ll While the Gammas take the 
Fraternity Crown the... 


Law School Captures 
Another School 
Championship 


The climax of the 1981 intramural 
basketball season found the brothers of 
Gamma Phi, winners of the Fraternity 


League, loosing a tough battle to the 


Law School, champions of the Indepen- 
dent League. 

The Law School qualified for the 
school championship by posting a 7-1 
record in the Round-Robin Tourna- 
ment. The Law School, led all year by 
the play of Bobby Del Greco, Tom New- 
ell and Charlie Brown, overcame the 
strong opposition of the Iranian Nation- 
al Team. The Iranians led the Law School 
by one game until they clashed on the 
last day of the season. The Law School 
topped the Iranians 61-51 in the intense 
shoot-out. The Iranians finished 7-1, 
and were led by Ernie Blackman, Walter 
“Ki’’ Butler and John Hrabosky. 

Also finishing with a fine record was 
Streetwave, 6-2, who provided the Law 
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Law School Center Charlie Brown rips down the The Playboys’ Mike Murphy extends for a rebound as Colin Higgins and John Scmidt look on. 


rebound in the school championship game. 











The Kaps’ Chris Panza visits with injured team- 
mate Jim Breslin during a break in their fraternity . 





School with their toughest competi- 
tion, loosing to the future champions 


40-38. 


The brothers of Gamma Phi advanced 
to the championship by way of defeat- 


_ ing Beta Pi Sigma 35-33 in overtime and 
_ the Zeta Beta Taus 37-29 in the fraterni- 








ty finals. 

In the semi-finals, the Gammas saw 
their lead on the tough Beta ball club 
dwindle as Beta Tom Myers rallied his 
team to force the game into overtime, 

_but to no avail as the Gammas proved 
_ their dominance under the basket with 
_Mike Stoehr and Steve Monteverde 
| leading the way. 

The other semi-final game was also 
close as the Zebes defeated the Kaps 
26-24, in overtime. Mike Hart proved 

the difference with his tremendous 
hustle and natural instinct for the ball. 

The Frat Championship between the 
Gammas and the Zebes was an intense 
battle between the two fraternities. The 


Zebes brought in a tough defensive ma- 
chine and the Gammas launched a 
strong inside attack. The two teams 
proved to be evenly matched through- 
out the game; but the play of Mike 
Stoehr and Mike White was the decisive 
factor as the Gammas pulled away from 
the Zebes to win 37-29. This set the 
stage for a Gamma Phi-Law School 
championship. 

The School Championship saw the 
two best teams in their respective 
leagues competing for the “Bluff Title.” 
The consistency, smart play and hustle 
were the qualities that brought these 
two teams into the championship, al- 
though these aspects were not seen in 
the first half of the game. The first score 
came after six and one-half minut 
play. The Gammas’ only bright 
the play of all-fraternit 
while the hustle of the La 
Charlie Brown led them to a 16-9 


half- 


league game. 





time lead. 

The second half saw the Law School 
increase their lead to 11 points, as Bob- 
by Del Greco’s shooting was on fire. 
But, the Gammas fought back, closing 
the gap to 3 points as Steve Monteverde 
complemented Mike Stoehr with hus- 
tle and board dominance. Although the 
intensity of play was evident in the 
Gammas, their was 
hampered. Once again, the Law School 
claimed a two-digit lead. The final score 
was 42-34 with Mike Stoehr leading all 
scorers with 16 points and Bobby Del 
Greco placing second with 13. 

The talented and experienced Law 
School captured its fourth straight 
Scl Championship. Over the past 

irs, the Law School Dynasty has 
ipiled a devasting 51-1 record. The 
ontinuance of their winning ways ré 
mains to be seen in the 1982 
— Rohs 
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BELOW: The Iranian National Team dominated 
most of the teams in the independent division, 
and controlled the boards against Fourplay. 
RIGHT: Bobby Del Greco of the Law School 
drives against the Gammas’ Mike White. 
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Dave DeFelice of the Tekes tries to penetrate a tough Gamma Phi defense. 












All-School MVP Tom Meyers of the Betas re- 
leases his smooth, deadly jumper. 











LEFT: All-Frat Mike Stoehr rejects a shot against 
the Kaps in Frat League action. BELOW: The ref- 


eree throws up the ball and another IM basket- 
ball game gets underway. 


aul Kush controls the tap as Fourplay takes on 
ie Streetwave. 
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Esquires Defeat Tekes 
“i School ‘Championship. 


LL js a This year’s IM Hockey Bluff Cup Play- 
off consisted of eight teams, four frater- 
nity entries and four independent. In 
the Fraternity League Playoff, Zeta Beta © 
Tau finished first, defeating newcomers 
Alpha Phi Delta. And, a powerful Tau — 
Kappa Epsilon club humiliated aGamma _ 
Phi club, which was undefeated at one — 
point in the season. For the third year in 

a row, the Zebes would meet the Tekes 
in the championship of the frat league. 
Following tradition, TKE defeated ZBT 
3-1 in the third thrilling game between 
the two in as many years. 

In the independent league, three 
newcomers entered the playoff scene 
with one old favorite. In round one, the 
Esquires toyed with a scrappy freshman 
Helter Skelter team, and the Flin Flon 
Flames edged a rough and brutal Sheik 
Team. The Esquires then received a bye 
into the school championship because 
of their year’s overall record. The 


: : f } Flames then met frat champions, the 
It’s face-off time as IM hockey season begins another year of fast paced and sometimes furious action. Tela 
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Ro Cibischino and Ken Selvaggi battle in IM Zebe Jeff Sherman leads his team to the regular Tim Schneider puts an ATO against the fence in 
key match beween APDs and Zebes. season Fraternity League Championship. spirited Fraternity League action. 








Jeff Sherman is restrained by Zebe teammate in 
fast and furious IM action. 


Leading throughout most of the 
game, the Flames were counting their 
chickens when a tenacious TKE team 
scored three unanswered goals to over- 
come a 2-0 deficit. The Tekes then 
moved on to the School Championship. 

In the School Championship, a best of 
three affair, a talent-laden Esquire club 
was expected to bury the Tekes, whose 
only real weapon was All-School MVP 
Mike Lazor. But, the Tekes came out 
hot, taking away the Esquires’ Passing 
game and deflating their overconfi- 
dence. The Tekes managed an impres- 
sive 5-2 win in the first game. Everyone 
knew that the Esquires would be back, 
and game two proved it. Playing all-out 
inspired hockey, the Esquires handed 
the Tekes a seven goal thumping. What 
would happen in game three? Un- 
daunted by the TKE checking, the Es- 
quires thrashed TKE 11-2 to win their 
first School Championship. 

— Duane Hahalyak 











The physical battle of an in 
leaves participants drained. 


Snow turned to ice transforms the hockey ‘‘rink’’ 





The ‘‘Greek’’ exalts after 
Skelter. 


into a mess for ATO-TKE clash. 
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Teke Mike Lazor and Esquire Chuck Porter face off in a championship game between the Tekes and _ Pat Disarno and Ro Cibischino of the Tekes and 
the Esquires. The Esquires won the championship two games out of three. Ken Selvaggi of APD follow the puck in fraternity 
action. 
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Eric Romanowski and Len Komoroski of the Tekes and ATOs battle to a stand-off in a sloppy IM game. 
hampion Esquires kid around in IM action. 
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Sie 
| Tekes and Gammas fight for a loose Independent action grows fierce as two players 
round of fraternity playoffs. battle along the boards. 






puck near Gamma goalie. Tekes defeated Gammas in the first 
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xe Mark Madden is utterly amazed at call | 
referee. LEFT: Lenny Komoroski lea; 
knock down puck in the cha 
tween the Esquires and 
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Gammas Greg Cutrone and Carl Acquaviva sur- 
vey the situation from first base. 
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Zebes Capture 
School Championship 





A Zebe exults; they had a lot to be happy about; 
after finishing 4th in regular season play, the 
Zebes took the championship with a win over 
Chooches Bunch. 
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intently cheering the Gammas in fraternity league finals are Paul Dolan, Ed Carr, Meg Miller, The 


Coach and Dan Adragna. 


In Fraternity League Action 


The Fraternity League softball season 
for 1981 was one which showed an 
amazing balance of power. The defend- 
ing school champion Tekes were ex- 
pected to field another powerhouse 
with awesome hitting. 

The Betas were helped by the acqui- 
sition of several freshmen as they bat- 
tled throughout the year; and the Gam- 
mas also had some new players who 
turned their team’s fortunes around. 

As was expected, the Tekes took first 
place during the regular season, with a 
fine 6-1 record. Mark Clair (.538) and 
Jerry Bobinski (20 RBI) were the chief 
offensive threats on a team which bat- 
ted an over-all .500. 

The Betas, with a 5-2 record, slipped 
into second by virtue of consecutive 
wins over the Gammas (11-5), and the 
Zebes (4-1). 

The Gammas and the Zebes both fin- 
ished 5-2, but the Gammas took third by 
virtue of their 10-2 win over the Zebes. 

The Fraternity League playoffs fea- 
tured possibly the three best games 
played this year. The Zebes upended 
the Tekes 16-13 in 8 innings to earn a 
trip to the Frat Championship. 

In the other semi-final, the Betas bat- 
tled back from a 12-2 deficit to tie, but 
lost 13-12 when the Gammas pulled off 
a bases-loaded double play to end the 
game. 

The Frat League Championship was 
no less exciting as the Zebes and Gam- 
mas put on a great performance. The 
Gammas took a one-run lead after Carl 
Acquaviva delivered a pinch-hit two- 
run triple in the top of the ninth. An 
important play occurred when Acqua- 
viva was thrown out as he attempted a 
homerun. 

But, the Zebes came back roaring 
with Kevin Warrick singling home Mark 
Stipleman in the bottom of the ninth. 
The Zebes had a thrilling 8-7 win. 

The Independent League held many 
surprises this year. Several teams did 
much better than expected. Among 








_ The Zebes celebrate after a thrilling 8-7 win over archrival Gammas in the fraternity 


_ these were such teams as Oxford Pent- 
house and Chooches Bunch. 

The double elimination format left 
very little room for error, and the Sheiks 
lost two of their first three games. The 
‘three best teams in the league, 
Chooches Bunch, Playboys and Neu- 
tron Bomb had to play a triple-header 
to decide the winner. 

After beating the Playboys 3-1, Neu- 
tron Bomb routed Chooches Bunch to 
set up a decisive game. This time, the 
tables were turned as the Bunch came 
through with a win that put them into 
the School Championship. 

In the School Championship, the 
Bunch jumped to a quick lead and ap- 
peared to have a win. But the Zebes, led 
oy Dennis Cutrell and Kevin Warrick 
never gave up. Losing 13-7 after seven 
innings, the Zebes battled back to take a 
14-13 lead after eight. The key hit was a 
‘wo-out, two-run triple by Duane Ha- 
dalyak. The Zebes put the Bunch away 
quickly in the ninth to secure the game. 

This game marked the second straight 
vin for the Frat League in softball and 

he third in the past four years. Also, by 
vinning, the Zebes captured the first 
school Championship in their history. 
| — Joey Grattan 
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league finals. Pitcher Cevin Ferguson of the Sheiks shows 
pitching form, however the Sheiks made an early 
exit in the season. 
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Close plays and exciting action marked the 1981 IM softball season. The play: i the 
remarkable play that brought the championship to the brothers of ZBT 
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RIGHT: IM softball crowds are loud and boister- 
ous; here Sharon Rendina and friends are lend- 
ing their vocal support to their favorites. BE- 
LOW: Members of Neutron Bomb discuss strate- 
gy. The Bomb was halted by Chooches Bunch for 
the Independent League title. 
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Gamma Mike Alioto looks to see where the ball 
lands before taking off from the bag. 





LEFT: A close play at the bag ina Playboy’s 
game; umpire Scott Fremer calls it safe. 
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Ed Derkits scores one of the many runs the Zebes scored on their way to the « ship. 
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RIGHT: New Nursing Dean Carol A. Smith steps 
on to the platform during Honors Day exercises. 
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Classes need not always be taught between four walls. Nice weather and _Part of the academic procession during Father Nesti’s inauguration walks 
understanding professors give students a chance to sample academia out- along the ramps towards the Ballroom. 
doors. 





Nesti takes oath 


The Rev. Donald S. Nesti, C.S.Sp., was 
inaugurated as Duquesne’s 10th presi- 
dent on October 3, 1980. It marked the 
first time in half a century that the Uni- 
versity celebrated the formal installa- 
tion of its chief executive officer. 

The event commenced with a 10:30 
a.m. mass of the Holy Spirit in Peter 
Mills Auditorium. The mass was cele- 
brated by approximately 100 priests in- 
cluding the Very Rev. Frans Timmer- 
mans, Revs. Robert Roach, Thomas 
Byrne and William Crowley and former 
University President Rev. Henry J. 
McAnulty, C.S.Sp. 

A buffet luncheon was held in the 
Union’s fifth floor at noon, and the in- 


: : augural ceremony was held at 2:30 p.m. 
= Father Nesti and Father Smith watch some of the proceedings of the new president’s inaugura- The ceremony began with a full aca- 


ion. 





demic procession into the Union Ball- 
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_room by visiting dignitaries, Duquesne 
‘faculty and administrators. Formal con- 
|ferral of presidential authority was 
made by A. William Capone, chairman 
of the Board, following Nesti’s inaugural 
address. 

A reception followed in the College 
“Hall Plaza area on Centennial Walk at 
‘3: 30 p.m. with the Duquesne Jazz Band 
‘and Tamburitzan ensemble performing. 

The formal inaugural dinner, preced- 

‘ed by cocktails at 6:30 p.m., was held in 

the Ballroom at 7:30 p.m. Roproximate- 
ly 600 persons were to attend the din- 
ner. 

More than 3,000 persons visited the 
‘campus for the celebration. Some of 
‘those attending included Pennsylvania 
Lieutenant Governor William Scranton 
Jt.; State Senators Edward Zemprelli, D- 
iitton, and James Romanelli, D-South 
Side; Pittsburgh Mayor Richard Cali- 
guiri; Bishop Vincent Leonard of the 
Pittsburgh Catholic Diocese; Bishop 
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Plents, daculty, administration and staff were all part of this year’s Honors Day celebration which 
featured Vice-President George Bush as guest speaker. 





William Conare of the Greensburg 
Catholic Diocese and Father Timmer- 
mans, Superior General of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Ghost, from Rome. 
Besides representatives from the reli- 
gious and governmental communities, 
invitations were extended to area foun- 
dations and corporations, presidents 
and delegates from colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the northeastern 
United States, special guests of the 
president and friends of the University. 
In addition, Holy Ghost Fathers, faculty, 
students, alumni and campus clubs 

were invited to attend. 
— Connie Fortwangler 


RIGHT: Rev. Donald S. Nesti, C.$.Sp 
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Though he may 
Miss the applause 


He still has everything 





Just as University Relations has a favorite picture 
of the former president, the YB favors this pen- 
sive view of ‘‘Fr. Mac’’ in the Union. 


Else he could want 


He is a year older now; he seems 
more relaxed. He is Chancellor of Du- 
quesne University and enjoying his 
new-found freedom. 

Rev. Henry J. McAnulty, C.S.Sp., 
stepped aside a year ago to become the 
chancellor. Stepped aside because he 
never resigned from the presidency of 
Duquesne; he merely told the Board he 
was available for something else. 

When he decided to relinquish the 
presidency after 21 years, McAnulty 
thought about what he could do to help 
the school. “I thought — should | 
teach? Not really. Though | like to 
teach. What could | do for Duquesne,”’ 
he asked himself. 

McAnulty discussed the situation 
with the Board and decided that Uni- 
versity Relations was the area in which 
he could be of most benefit. He ex- 
plained, ‘As president | came to know 
leaders in the city; | had entree to them. 
In that way | might help the new presi- 
dent. However, | told the Board | might 
do it one day, one week, one year.’’ He 
said he would leave it open and thus 
created the position of chancellor. 

He describes his duties from day to 
day as ‘‘public relations.’’ He may attend 
a luncheon or a dinner or a wedding or 
represent the president at another 
function. Though McAnulty is still busy 
in his new role, he has found time for 
some of the things that he may have had 
to forsake at times as the University’s 
president. 

“| have gone back to spending more 
time as a priest, which I enjoy.” He be- 
lieves it is a good idea to be a priest if 
you are the president of Duquesne. 
However, you must give up some things 
to bear the burden of responsibility. 

McAnulty now spends more of his 
time visiting the aged and the sick, en- 


joying this more priestly work. “The 
priestly work is very satisfying. Some- 
how it keeps me off the streets.” 

The relationship between the chan- 
cellor and the president, according to 
McAnulty, is one based on personal- 
ities. He says it was obvious that if there 
was any conflict between the two, he 
would be the one to step down. 


In talking about this past year McAn-- 


ulty said there were tendencies for peo- 
ple to come to him with problems. He 
would smile and send them down the 
hall to the president. It took awhile, but 
now he says they are going straight to 
the president. 

McAnulty said, “I promised Fr. Nesti 
and God and myself that | would re- 
spect his (Nesti’s) office.” He believes he 
has done a good job at not pre-empting 
Nesti’s authority. McAnulty wants to 
provide a sense of continuity to the 
presidency. “If |am no longer making a 
contribution to Duquesne, | will do 
something else. So far it has worked 
well.” 

Does he miss anything? ““Of course — 
the applause. There is no substitute for 
being number one for your ego.” 
McAnulty said he still has everything 
else he could want. He has, however, 
gained serenity. 

He still spends as much time in his 
office as when he was president, but 
there is less pressure, less structuring. 

McAnulty is a people-oriented per- 
son. He now has more opportunities to 
leave his desk to talk to students and 
staff. “Il see more of Duquesne in the 
sense that | have time to look at it.” 

The chancellor described Fr. Nesti 
running down the hall with a handful of 
papers. He smiled as he envisioned him- 
self as that man with the handful of pa- 
pers one year ago. 
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He doesn’t see much of Duquesne 
differently as chancellor. “I can pause 
more and look at it. | see it the same, but 
I may get more direct responses. People 
will not always tell the chief what they 
are really thinking. Now | hear more; | 
hear more directly.” 

McAnulty said people will tell the 
president what he wants to hear or what 
they think he should hear. Now McAn- 
ulty says he reads the DUKE to find out 
what is happening at the University. 

As a people-oriented person, McAn- 
ulty enjoys the opportunities he gets to 
mix with the students and faculty. “One 
thing | hope | don’t do is lose touch with 
the students. | want to be with the stu- 
dents, and | think | should be.” 

This desire to be with the students 
and a promise not to infringe on Nesti’s 
Position as president may have come 
into conflict this past year. About at- 
tending various campus functions 
McAnulty explained, “I must be careful 
in a position where | would be sneaking 
in and out of the spotlight of the presi- 
dent. But at other times maybe | with- 
draw when | shouldn’t.” 

McAnulty still has some dreams left 
for Duquesne. In what he calls the least 
important aspect, the physical aspect of 
Duquesne, he still hopes we will build 

“a good athletic facility, the only thing 
left in the Master Plan.” In the academic 
and moral aspects and for the general 
Climate of the campus the chancellor 
said, “Constant growth — | am always in 
favor of growth regardless of age. We 
must continue to make students cur- 
ious, especially at the undergraduate 
level.” Duquesne has accomplished its 
goal when graduates leave Duquesne 
and are still curious. 

As the chancellor speaks, a sense of 
pride comes to him. “There is no such 


LEFT: Fr. McAnulty enjoys the opportunities he 
gets to mix with the students and the faculty. He 
stopped to talk with Dr. Webb at the Senior 
Cocktail Party. 





Most Rev. John B. McDowell, Auxiliary Bishop of Pittsburgh, and Fr. McAnulty listened to the 
inaugural address of McAnulty’s successor, Rev. Donald S. Nesti, C.S.Sp. 


thing as a poor university, only poor 
leaders. | would like to see Duquesne 
remain Duquesne, whatever that is.’ 

Duquesne has its own personality. It 
isn’t like an Ivy League school; it isn’t 
like any other place. He says Duquesne 
has its own place in society, and we’re 
not snobs about it. He added, “Perhaps 
our weakness is apologizing for our- 
selves, which | don’t think we should 
do.” 

McAnulty is far from retiring; he says 
there is always a market for an available 
priest. His life has so far spanned the 
priesthood, service in the Air Force and 
more than 20 years as an a 
at Duquesne. For som 
ture McAnulty said, “ 
they can lay me out th 
as a priest, once as a brigadier general, 
once as a president 

Fortwangler 





























Nesti Becomes Duquesne’s 


The Rev. Donald S. Nesti, C.S.Sp., 

was inaugurated as Duquesne’s 10th 
president on October 3, 1980. To fol- 
low are excerpts from his inaugural ad- 
dress. 
... Duquesne now stands at a moment 
in its history when it must be prepared 
to embrace its original inspiration and 
offer its vision once again to a world 
which needs and desires its unique con- 
tribution. 

We possess a rich heritage. Those 
who have gone before us fashioned on 
this beautiful hill a place of learning 
dedicated to certain values: the sacred- 
ness of persons, the primacy of life, the 
inviolability of responsible freedom as 
well as the cultivation of the intellect. 
Values have always been at the center of 
life at Duquesne. Here the first workers 
of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
and the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
wove this spirit into the very brick and 
mortar which became the first stirrings 
of university life. The Holy Ghost Con- 
gregation’s missionary and intellectual 
spirit, flowing from a Catholic tradition 
within the Judeo-Christian heritage, 
enabled it to transcend the frontiers of 
race, color, national origins and creed, 
and generate a university of the highest 
quality. Its members particularly cared 
for the disadvantaged. 

It was during the years immediately 
following World War II that Father Fran- 
cis Smith, C.S.Sp., led the University in 
this same spirit through an exceptional 


ing during his inaugural address is Father 
ti, Duquesne’s 10th president. 


period of growth in enrollment. In the 
past twenty-one years, my predecessor, 
Father Henry J. McAnulty, C.S.Sp., fos- 
tered this same tradition during the par- 
ticular turbulence of the most recent 
history of the University. He is largely 
responsible for the creation of a con- 
temporary Duquesne that is both a 
landmark institution of exceptional 
beauty and which possesses a deep 
sense of family. He will actively remain 
in our presence. 


A New World In-The-Making 

Any attempt to re-express the mis- 
sion of an institution in relation to con- 
temporary needs offers both opportu- 
nities and dangers. Previously we were 
not confronted by these challenges 
simply because we possessed a stability 
and sense of certitude based on con- 
tinuity and commonly accepted cultur- 
al criteria. Today that is no longer true 


We are living in a world which has 
undergone more change in the last for- 
ty years than in the previous 2000. Some 
refer to this period as an “historic 
movement” — a time in which a multi- 
plicity of major discoveries and events 
converge to catapult us into a new 
world order . 

Ours is a technological age character- 
ized by turbulence — an age which is 
pluralistic and often confused about its 
values. It is an age which seems to place 
primary emphasis on measurable pro- 
ductivity and tangible achievement. 
Worthwhile as this may be on a secon- 
dary level, it may tend to overlook the 
value of the less tangible, less measur- 
able, the ontological or spiritual. Suc- 
cess is thought to consist in monetary 
well-being which becomes the measure 
of our life, work and study. The perva- 
siveness of aconsumer spirit or mercan- 
tile mentality tends to overshadow the 
centrality and value of being as opposed 
to doing or having. The predominant 
tendency, therefore, is first to mistrust, 
criticize, negate and even repudiate 
rather than affirm, respect or really love 
in its deeper sense. 

Those who seek to describe this tur- 
bulent and pluralistic world in which 
higher education now finds itself have 
already developed a realistic profile of 
problems that must be confronted in 
order to allow institutions such as ours 


to grow. We are faced with trends 
which at first appear to be signs of de- 
struction but which are invitations to set 
new directions. Diminishing student 
populations, problems in financing pri- 
vate higher education, possible reduc- 
tions in state aid, spiraling inflation, dif- 
ficulties inherent in long-range plan- 
ning are familiar subjects among educa- 
tors. It is in the midst of this world and 
its problems and opportunities that Du- 
quesne is called upon to serve ... 


Duquesne University’s Purpose 


In the years ahead Duquesne must 


and will direct its attention primarily to 
greater development of an education of 
the highest academic excellence and 
also one which offers both faculty and 
students the opportunity to reflect 
upon and clarify values. These goals will 
be reflected in its teaching and its re- 
search. But they are not easily achieved. 
Excellence requires the greatest asceti- 
cism in the application of one’s mental 
faculties. It also implies that all of us — 
faculty, students, and administration — 
are committed to the necessary atti- 
tudes and virtues such as openness, 
honesty, patience, self-sacrifice and 
self-discipline. Excellence can only be 
achieved if our basic attitude is one of 
service rather than being self-serving. 
This is what my presidency will stand for 
and | expect to be called back to it re- 
peatedly ... 

At Duquesne, our philosophical and 
religious endeavors must enable us to 
discover and embrace an understand- 
ing of person which will bring these dis- 
parate dimensions of the human person 
into a new integration and meaning for 





The Ballroom was filled to overflowing on Octo- 
ber 3 for Father Nesti’s inauguration. 
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Doctors Keenan and Labriola were among those 
in the academic procession leading up to the 
Union Ballroom. 


those who teach and study here. 

Duquesne must also provide an edu- 
cational context in which students and 
faculty enjoy responsible freedom for 
intellectual pursuit which has meaning 
not as a mere end in itself. This intellec- 
tual endeavor is valued because of its 
ability to reveal the dignity of the hu- 
man person and life, build human com- 
munity by its respect for the sanctity of 
human relationship and insist upon the 
implications of justice. The bedrock of 
intellectual pursuit in the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition is the acceptance of our 
creaturehood and our relational di- 
mension as persons. Duquesne’s educa- 
tion must be community-oriented and 
personcentered ... 

We at Duquesne must open the 
minds and hearts of all to the limits of 
legitimate power and responsibility. We 
are well-suited to the task of virtue of 
our Catholic and Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. 

This tradition is manifest at Duquesne 
not only by the fact of the University’s 
Catholic origins, nor merely by the 
“presence” which reveals itself through 
a Campus Ministry, but most important- 
ly by the values which are articulated in 
the free and uncoerced dialogue which 
Catholic scholarship enters into with 
every branch of knowledge. 

In the tradition of Duquesne, it has 
always been true that we have wel- 
comed the responsible and, at times, 
fierce interplay of ideas. As Catholics 
we do not fear to test truth in all its 
forms and stand open to that dialogue 
which alone can enable us to go beyond 
the frontiers imposed by our individual- 
ity. Openness has been the hallmark of 


Tenth President 


our intellectual tradition. In spite of the 
historic frailties of pride and sinfulness 
that have periodically marked our 
Catholic tradition, its roots are still 
deeply embedded in the truth that God 
gave to humanity through grace and 
revelation. To be Catholic means that a 
university is committed to the person 
and message of Jesus Christ as the pri- 
mary source of values that are reflected 
in university life... 

Our tradition is based on commit- 
ment which need not be a cause for fear 
or anxiety. At times this fear arises from 
the placing of the word “Catholic” be- 
fore the word “University.” It is even 
felt that this adjective inhibits a univer- 
sity from being a university in the true 
sense of the word. I believe the contrary 
to be true. It is precisely this commit- 
ment which enables us to seek truth 
through various means, to receive in- 
sights from diverse ideologies, and to 
seek a deeper and more comprehen- 
sive perspective which goes beyond 
pure science and technology. Faith as 
an act of love and love as an act of faith is 
that alone which can give an expanded 
view of reality ... 

As a university sponsored by an inter- 
national Congregation of Religious, we 
must specifically seek to assist those 
who enter this court of academe to be- 
come men and women with an inclusive 
vision of the world. Because of the spe- 
cial world-wide nature of the works of 
the Congregation, it possesses arich ap- 
titude to lead others beyond the ten- 
sions and limitations inherent in cultural 
or national exclusivity and develop a 
deeper respect for the oneness of the 
transcultural dimensions of persons. At 
Duquesne, this attitude will infuse ev- 
ery discipline. Through new, transcul- 
tural encounters we shall, gradually, 
overcome the barriers which now im- 
pede the achievement of permanent 
peace and the authentic development 
of the family man. Ina spirit of brother- 
hood we shall promote the reciviliza- 
tion of peoples now divided by the po- 
larities of poverty and wealth, domina- 
tion and servitude, dependency a 
rogant self-sufficienc 

It is my intention tI 
discipline within the University address 
itself to these world concerns in order 
to form persons without frontiers, per- 
sons who are ecu cal in the deepest 


sense of the word. This must be done 
realistically within the limits of Our re- 
sources. These very resources are en- 
hanced by Pittsburgh’s unique and 
proud ethnic diversity and the pres- 
ence of so many international corpora- 
tions. 

The culture of these United States 
does not possess all the answers to 
world problems. We can truly learn 
from and be enriched by others, and 
the special gift of the Congregation of 
the Holy Ghost is its wisdom to know 
that this is true even in the encounters 
that take place between cultures which 
are sometimes referred to as being de- 
veloped and those which are said to be 
developing. 

Given the history of Duquesne as an 











































Duquesne VIPs were well represented at the din- 
ner celebrating Father Nesti’s inauguration. 


educational work of this Congregation, 
we also recognize that a vital part of our 
identity is to direct our professionalism 
toward the needs of the disadvantaged, 
underprivileged and poor of the world, 
Our service and professionalism to 
these people must not be limited mere- 
ly to the categories which it took in the 
past, but must be reshaped in the light 
of current experiences and needs. We 
must seek out these persons and groups 
and actively address the causes of their 
plight ... | hope that Duquesne will 
serve and respond to these needs by 
offering its finest intellectual resources 
o find answers which lighten the phys- 
ocial, intellectual, economic and 
ritual burdens that these people 
well as their counterparts in 
try face. In this regard, i 
develop ways to sp¢ 
world conce ne 


cute of 
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Inauguration 


Duquesne’s goal is to develop per- 
sons who will be able to work towards a 
new world order. We must provide an 
education of academic excellence, 
which is concerned about values, 
reaches beyond the limitations of cul- 
tures and embodies a professionalism 
which finds its fulfillment in serving. 
Such a goal cannot be achieved by peo- 
ple who are afraid to pay the cost, feel 
the exertion, stretch, move, change or 
accept the pain which is involved. | 
know that at Duquesne we will help 
each other overcome such fears and re- 
spond to the demands of a new world 
order. If we are successful, we will be 
responsible stewards of eminent gifts 
because we are gifted eminently. Con- 
sistency must be our hallmark: consis- 
tency between what we say we are and 
what we do; consistency in the way we 
plan strategically, implement our plans 
and evaluate what we have done... 






The platform on the Ballroom floor was the focal point of the ceremony as Father Nesti is joined by 
many important Duquesne dignitaries. 


Conclusion 

| pledge myself, as President of this 
University, to lead all to be prophets of 
hope. I refuse to let us be victimized by 
apathy and discouragement. | will do all 
in my power to avoid a climate of undue 
seriousness and apprehension even 
though we live in an anxious age. There 
must be room for celebration and joy, 
and laughter and good fun as we are 
about the serious task we have under- 
taken. 

| pledge to be a leader who builds 
trust, who calls forth creativity from all, 
who listens with an understanding ear, 


who seeks equity in practice, whc 
speaks with simplicity and directness 
who values the presence of all, and whe 
can appreciate that one’s greatest 
strength is often shown in the admissior 
of one’s weakness. 

Yet, there is one final invitation whick 
embraces all of these, and that is to reaf- 
firm the goodness that we have been 
we are and we are becoming. | especial- 
ly invite you to join me in your prayer: 
that this University, in all its undertak:- 
ings, gives glory to the one God anc 
Father of us all. 





Father Nesti and his mother, Edith, greet some of 
the many people who attended his inauguration. 


floor of the Union. 


After the Mass of the Holy Spirit, a buffet luncheon was served on the fifth 
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Union and organization offices are included. 


From Turtle Creek High School to 
Cleveland, Ohio; Baltimore, Md. to up- 
state New York; West Virginia to New 
Jersey; Long Island to Connecticut and 
Washington, D.C., students make their 
way to Duquesne University. 

Making the decisions on which of 
these students come here is the Admis- 
sions Department. Headed by Dr. Fred 
Lorenson, Director of Admissions, the 
department includes six professionals 
and other part-time and clerical em- 
ployees bringing the total number of 
employees to over 20, including stu- 
dent aides. 

The “busy season” for Admissions is 
in the fall, as Duquesne representatives 
make visits to approximately 500 high 
schools throughout the eastern United 
States. During these visits to high 
schools, Admissions representatives 
bring brochures, catalogues, colorful 
viewbooks and various literature from 
different departments to show interest- 
ed students and guidance counselors. 

During the recruiting year, Admis- 
sions is not only involved in visiting high 
schools. Other programs are undertak- 
en, including 100 “college nights.’ 
These take place throughout the year 
and some are sponsored by the high 
schools. Also, Duquesne is represented 
in national college fairs. These are run in 
major cities such as Washington, D.C., 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The fair usually runs for two days and 
two to three hundred colleges are re- 
presented. 





Most prospective students tour the campus in May and early June; the 






Located on the first floor of the Administration 


Building, the Admissions Office is the first place 
Prospective students visit at Duquesne. 


Admissions Office Goes Cross 
Country to Recruit Students 


Duquesne sponsors a “college day” 
in the fall; over 100 colleges are repre- 
sented and thousands of people visit. A 
parent inquiry night is held, and an 
Open campus day in December gives 
high school students a chance to talk 
with representatives from the different 
departments. There is a scholars and 
leaders weekend and also a weekend 
bus trip to campus from the New Jersey 
and Philadelphia areas. 

According to Lorenson, everyone in 
Admissions gets involved in these pro- 
grams including some Duquesne alum- 
ni. “We've had alumni in Florida, Massa- 
chusetts and other states including Ha- 
waii,”” said Lorenson. He added that this 
year Duquesne alumni were even found 
in Brussels, Belgium. 

Of course, a major part of the Admis- 
sions responsibilities is the interviewing 
of prospective students and providing 
tours for them. 

Over 1,600 interviews are scheduled 
during the year. Most of these inter- 
views are held after the busy season of 
October and November. During these 
interviews, Dr. Lorenson and his staff 
will usually ask the potential Duquesne 
student the basic academic questions 
such as prospective majors, activities, fi 
nancial status and then talk abc 
areas such as sports anc 
These interviews are ver) t, es- 
pecially to Lorenson, who “! ves in 


strong personal contact with students 
instead of inundating the students with 
mail.’ 


From the interviews and high school 
transcripts, the Admissions department 
will decide who is admitted to Du- 
quesne. This past year 71 per cent of 
Duquesne students came from the top 
two-fifths of their class with an average 
SAT score in the mid to upper 900s. 
Also, if students are “borderline,” Lor- 
enson says a student’s leadership po- 
tential is also examined. 

An average of approximately 2,500 
freshmen and transfers apply to Du- 
quesne annually. These 2,500 receive 
the normal letters and periodic litera- 
ture but Lorenson stresses that “we 
don’t bug the students.” This is good 
news for the average student who usu- 
ally gets more mail than he or she can 
handle. Eighty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents who apply are from Pennsylvania 
but there is an increasing amount of ap- 
plications from out of state which will 
spread Duquesne’s reputation. 

The life of an admissions person is 
certainly not a glamorous one. In the 
busy season, one admissions represen- 
tative may visit 20 high schools in one 
week and he or she may be back at Du- 
quesne for only one week per month. 
Through series of interviews, applica- 

ind letters, the admissions repre- 
itive must not be adverse to travel, 
taking time with interested 
and spending long hours i 
and in decisions on \ ally be 
part of Duquesi 
— Alan Schreiber 
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Study groups in which work is divided among 
members are an integral part of law school for 
some students. 


Learning the Law ... 
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Day and Night 


Nestled in the upper floors of Rock- 
well Hall, the Duquesne University 
School of Law has offered recent col- 
lege graduates as well as persons return- 
ing to school the opportunity to earn a 
law degree and enter the nation’s legal 
community for the past 70 years. 

“I think Duquesne graduates are able 
to compete with graduates from any 
other law school in the country,” said 
Prof. John J. Sciullo, an 18-year veteran 
of the Duquesne University Law School 
Faculty and father of five. This, he be- 
lieves, can be attributed in part to the 
traditional curriculum. 

“We force the students to take 
courses in a variety of areas. Most law 
schools have a required curriculum for 
the first year. We have required courses 
in the second and third years,’’ ex- 
plained Sciullo, who earned his bache- 
lor’s and juris doctorate degrees from 
the University of Pittsburgh. ‘‘Because 
of this, | think our students are able to 
deal with a variety of problems and re- 
main flexible after they graduate.” 

Originally an evening law school, Du- 
quesne initiated the day division in 1958 
as a three-year program designed pri- 
marily for those who have recently 
completed undergraduate work and 
wish to study law on a full-time basis. 
Generally four to five years older than 
their day division counterparts, evening 
division students are usually employed, 
have decided to make a career change, 
and are unable to devote all of their 
time to the study of law. 

A 1979 Duquesne law graduate and 
first-year law professor, Robert D. Tay- 

‘eels that the work experience of the 
tudents has definite impor- 


“Those who have worked and came 
back have a sense of self-identity, know 
who they are, and where they want to 
go. They might be 40 years old and mak- 
ing a career change. They have definite 
goals in mind and they have families to 
support, so they are much more disci- 
plined and goal-oriented,” said Taylor. 

Although Sciullo agrees that the 
evening students bring something with 
them, he believes that the day students’ 
lack of professional experience may be 
an advantage. 

“The day students haven’t been taint- 
ed by the world yet. And to a certain 
extent, they are able to deal with the 
law sometimes more comfortably than 
the evening students,” explains Sciullo. 

“Everybody has their anxiety,’ said 
Taylor, as he recollected his first year of 
law school. “You’re not examined in a 
course until a full year, so you have no 
feedback. You don’t know how well 
you are doing at all and everything rests 
on that one exam at the end of the 
course.” 

“Both my wife and | would sit and 
wonder, ‘Why did | do this? Why tor- 
ture yourself with a career change?’ But 
| was driven — there’s that drive.” 

According to the father of a 10-year- 
old son, law students must keep the 
stress and pressures in perspective. ‘‘A 
good law student cannot be an insecure 
person,” he explained. ‘He must have a 
sense of his identity — who he is. And 
he must be able to do independent re- 
search as well as collaborate with others. 
There are times when you have to be a 
lone wolf and times when you have to 
be a team member. 

Taylor, however, believes one char- 
acteristic must tower above the rest. 


“You needa sense of humor, bothasa 
lawyer and as a law student. If you take 
yourself deadly serious, | think that’s a 
bad combination.” ; 

“You have to have an ability to laugh 
at yourself,” he stressed, ‘because law 
school is voluntary humiliation. That's 
really what it is. You have to get used to 
itee 

“You are going to be defeated in 
court. You are going to win cases you 
should have never won, and lose cases 
you should never have lost. If you havea 
strong ego identity, you are going to 
collapse.” 

Likewise, Sciullo remembers the anxi- 
ety he felt as a first-year law student. “1 
was so afraid that | would not succeed in 
law school that in the first year | prob- 
ably spent more time worrying about 
law school than anything else,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“I spent more time studying than stu- 
dents spend now,” he explained. “I 
mean, you were just afraid to fail. No 
one would have understood if you 
failed. You either made it or you didn’t 
make it. So the pressures were tremen- 
dous. Half of the class would flunk out. 
When | started law school, there were 
120 students and we graduated 56.” 

Sciullo added, “I thought that it was 
the most difficult and the most chal- 
lenging educational experience | ever 
had. It required more of me than | had 
ever been asked before to give.” 

Now asking his students to give of 
themselves in pursuit of a career in law, 
Sciullo described his role as an educator 
as ‘a challenge in dealing with new stu- 
dents each year and seeing the contri- 
bution that you can make to future law- 
yers which you don’t find in the prac- 
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tice of law.” 

“And so, each class and each year is 
kind of a new experience,” he contin- 
ued. “It’s challenging. It’s an opportuni- 
ty to find what young people are think- 


_ ing about. And the greatest satisfaction 


is being able to assist in the education of 
future lawyers.” 

Although the law program is deeply 
rooted in tradition, both professors rec- 
ognize the need for change. 

“|. think we need more elective 


_ courses and | think we need to become 


more aware that we belong to the larger 


_ life of the university,” noted 43-year- 
old Taylor, who earned his bachelor’s 


degree in physics and mathematics 
from the University of Pittsburgh and 


his master of divinity from Pittsburgh 


Theological Seminary. 
“In a sense, law schools, like profes- 
sional schools everywhere, tend to run 


_ their own show. | think that in some way 
_we have to demonstrate that we belong 


to this larger community. Without that, 


| think law looks much like a trade 
school and not an academic enter- 
prise.” 

“On the other hand,” he added, “it is 


_a profession and you have to prepare 


lawyers to do very specific things for 


which the state will license them. So, 





you are always walking a balance be- 
tween being oriented toward a profes- 


sion and yet the larger academic life that 
law certainly should be attached to and 
have a sense of.” 

As the law school prepares to move to 
its expanded facilities in the old library 
building, Sciullo looks back over his 


teaching career at Duquesne. 


“We probably need a new physical 
facility, and | think that would be help- 


important concepts discussed in class. 


ful for the law school.” 


“But you can go out on a grassy field 
and still have a good law school, or you 
can go into the Taj Mahal and have a 
lousy one. The things that make it click 
are good professors and good stu- 
dents,” said Sciullo. 

Based on his experience as a student 
at Duquesne, Taylor agreed with 
Sciullo. “Each faculty member has a 
strong, distinctive personality. They are 
not exactly wallflower types. And yet, 
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LEFT: In his Estates and Trusts class, Professor John Sciullo 
evening students. BELOW: At times, studying alone is nec 


you come through Duquesne Law 
School and you'll not bear the stamp of 
any one of the professors. You have a 
good mix and there is not one stamp, 
one model, that dominates.” 

Taylor concluded, “I think that’s real- 
ly Duquesne uniqueness. Every profes- 
sor gave me something from their own 
giftedness, and you carry a piece of that 
with you.” 

— Lisa Radecki and Joanne Sciullo 


LEFT: Students spend endless hours researching 
and studying in the John E. Laughlin Library, lo- 
cated in Rockwell Hall. 


School of Lav 


stresses an important point to second year 
essary to outline court cases and assimilate 
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As part of the ‘‘Music In Our Schools Day,’’ 
Mary Ann Rotili of the McKeesport School Dis- 
trict lectures on music therapy. BELOW: Robert 
L. Shankovich directs the Duquesne Concert 
Chorale for the Chapel Organ Recital Series. 





Music School Recitals 
j Offer Showcase of Talent 


The audience gave a thunderous ap- 
plause which filled the hall. A slender 
violinist tucked her violin under her 
arm and took a deep bow from the 
waist, her face shining with happiness. 
Turning to a trio of musicians behind 
her, she cued them to stand. Stepping 
aside, she lifted one arm gracefully, di- 
recting the applause now to the trio of 
pianist, cellist and flutist. The trio 
beamed with just as much pleasure as 
their star performance, soaking in the 
glory of applause and ‘‘bravos’’ from 
the appreciative audience ... 


Another symphony concert at Heinz 
Hall? No — it’s one more of those recit- 
als in your very own Music School’s Re- 
cital Hall. 

Unfortunately, most students don’t 
recognize the value of Music School re- 
citals. Very few students attend the 
concerts unless they are required to do 
so for recital credits toward their major. 

The Recital Hall is a source of con- 
stant musical entertainment for those 
fond of music. For the classical music 
lover, many internationally-acclaimed 
performers give concerts in the even- 
ing, accompanied by faculty perform- 
ers. And, if you prefer upbeat music 
performances, you can see some of 
your peers jam in their jazz sessions. 

The Recital Hall featured over 200 
events last year, including usual faculty 
and students’ recitals, appearances by 
the Opera Workshop, the Audobon 
Quartet, The Pittsburgh New Music En- 
semble, Ithaca College’s Le Plastique 
Animee, musicians from Bulgaria and a 
special piano recital by Pittsburgh Sym- 


phony member Andras Schiff. 


When you have time on a free even-— 


ing or afternoon, and you find yourself 
in a musical mood, or you would like to 
sample some of the talent that’s on your 
campus, check out the recital hall on 
the bottom floor of the Music School. 
You may be pleasantly surprised. 


... ‘‘The crescendos on that Mo- 
zart Concerto were superb. I can hard- 
ly believe that violinist is a college stu- 
dent!’’ Other commentary continued 
as the audience filed out of the recital 
hall. The quartet packed away their in- 
struments and spoke quietly of their 
pleasurable success. ‘‘I’m so glad they 
liked us,’’ smiled the violinist. ‘‘I was 
really afraid they wouldn’t understand 
that interpretation of that last page... 


? 


The weekly recitals and constant 
practices are all a part of the normal 
routine of Duquesne’s music students. 
Their best efforts are displayed at the 
annual Concert Chorale which is held in 
conjunction with the Chapel Organ Re- 
cital Series and “Music In Our Schools 
Day.”” The performance is held in the 
Chapel. 

This year’s production was directed 
by Robert L. Shankovich, and featured 
Lisa Silko, a pianist, Thomas Wine, a 
choral graduate assistant and Mary Lynn 


Mitlo, as a soloist, and Ann Labounsky as — 


an organist. 

The music performed was Psalm 96, 
Cantique de Jean Racine, Opus 11, Ave 
Maria, A Jubilant Song and Duquesne 
Hymn. 


— Cynthia Reinhart 
















_ David Mairs directs the Duquesne University Symphony Band during the _ Pianist Lisa Silko accompanies the Concert Cho- 
1981 Honors Day. 


rale in the campus chapel. | 
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ape the ¢ el Organ Recital Series and ‘‘“Mu ts 
The School of Music presented the Concert Chorale in conjun h the Irgan Recita 


Day.’’ 




















During the summer the lawn in front of the Union is a good place to study : 
Cathy Capozzoli was a member of the DUKE staff for four years. One last for class. TOP: All Jeanne Martin can think of is getting a real job — no | 
| 





task before graduation was to complete her duties as copy editor. more recreation center. 


George Bush Honored 


Duquesne’s 103rd annual com- __ hind barricades 100 yards from the plat- 
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mencement was opened Friday, May 8 
with the Honors Day ceremonies. Vice- 
president of the United States, George 
H. W Bush delivered the keynote ad- 
dress and was awarded an honorary de- 
gree. 

Three other individuals received 
honorary degrees: Pittsburgh sculptor 
Virgil Cantini; the Honorable William F. 
Cercone, president judge of the Penn- 
sylvania Superior Court; and Simon Sil- 
verman, founder and president of Hu- 
manities Press. Approximately 200 stu- 
dents were cited for outstanding aca- 
demic achievement. 

In the wake of the recent attempt on 
President Ronald Reagan’s life, security 
for Bush’s appearance was tight. A small 
group of demonstrators from the 
Thomas Merton Center was kept be- 


form. They were protesting federal 
budget cuts and U.S. involvement in El 
Salvador. 

The protest was never acknowl- 
edged. Bush made reference in his ad- 
dress, however to American policy re- 
garding human rights. 


He said American policy seems to op- — 


erate on a double standard. While ig- 
noring the human rights violations of 


one country, we bear down on another ~ 


for similar violations. 


“To condemn repressive policies of 


any nation in Central America, without 
recognizing that the worst offender of 
human rights in this hemisphere is Rus- 
sia’s satellite in Havana isn’t simply hy- 
pocrisy, it is short-sighted foreign poli- 
cy that ill serves the cause of peace and 
freedom,” Bush reported. 


-* 
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Anne Aufiero, the YB photo editor, was always having problems with covering events. Last year she 
ruined her knees covering Derby Days. This year she went crazy from lack of ludes. 
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JACQUELINE MOLINARO (Arts & Sciences, 
Journalism) served as president of the Union 
Program Board for one year beginning in 
March of 1980. She was on both the DUKE 
staff and the WDUQ announcing staff. Her 
major accomplishments came, however, in 
the UPB post. She strengthened the six UPB 
committees and coordinated successful pro- 
gram and leadership training sessions. 





f 


LISA GRAVES (Arts & Sciences, Journalism) 
held the most prestigious position in the fe- 
male Greek community — president of the 
Panhellenic Council. As president her major 
accomplishment was the institution of a new 
h program which included the elimina- 

Il Rush. Graves wanted future sisters 

> time to select a sorority. She 

f Zeta Tau Alpha and the 
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CYNTHIA IANNARELLI (Pharmacy) served 
as the 1980-81 Student American Pharma- 
ceutical Association President. She was a 
member of the 1979-80 APhA Policy Com- 
mittee on Professional Affairs and a stu- 
dent representative to both the Allegheny 
County and Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Associations. One of her accomplish- 
ments was the organization of a poison 
prevention program 



















JOHN PERSKY (Business, Accounting) was 
the organization leader known to most com- 
muters. He served this year as president of 
Commuter Council and vice-president of 
commuter affairs for SGA. His major accom- 
plishments included the renovation of the TV 
room, the installation of typewriters in the 
Library, and the institution of both a com- 
muter carpool program and a commuter meal 
plan. 
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EDWARD PETNER (Arts & Sciences, English) 
was named the outstanding graduate in the 
College of Arts & Sciences. He graduated 
Summa Cum Laude, was a member of the 
Mortar Board, Phi Kappa Phi, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa. At the same time he served as 
president of Residence Council for two years. 
Petner was the 1980 recipient of the McClos- 
key Award; more recently he was nominated 
for a Rhodes Scholarship. 


MARY JANE SIMCIC (Arts & Sciences, Jour- 
nalism) dedicated much of her time to the 
media. She served this year as the assistant 
advertising manager for the DUKE. She 
chaired the booklet committee for Dance-a- 
Thon. Simcic also worked in Office Services 
as a student aide. Her most prominent ac- 
complishment, however, was as editor-in- 
chief of the 1980 L’Esprit du Duc. The book 
won first place in two contests. 
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KAREN VAN NORMAN (Arts & Sciences, Po- 
litical Science) solidified the foundation of 
the Orientation Program when she served as 
both assistant director and later director. Van 
Norman also acted as chairperson of the Resi- 
dence Judicial Board. Because of her over- 
whelming dedication and inspiration in her 

duties at Duquesne, she was awarded the 
Harry L. McCloskey Award. 


MARGY WILKOFF (Arts & Sciences, Journal- 
ism) served as co-chairperson of the 1981 
Dance-a-Thon for Muscular Dystrophy. She 
also served, simultaneously, as the features 


| editor of the DUKE and as the student aide in 

| the SGA office. To the DUKE she added more 
coverage of Pittsburgh activities; to SGA she 
brought her dedication and support, at times 
doing the work of a senator. 





CATHY CAPOZZOLI’S (Arts & Sciences, 
English) major accomplishments were with 
the DUKE. She served as a writer, the assistant 
arts editor, the news editor, and later the 
copy editor. Capozzoli was instrumental in 
the revision of the DUKE stylebook and of the 
beat system for journalism students. She was a 
member of the Magazine and yearbook staffs 
and served as president of Women in Com- 
munications. 





DIANE SCHIAVONE (Arts & Sciences, Speech 
Pathology/ Psychology) organized and estab- 
lished the local chapter of the Duquesne Uni- 
versity National Student Speech-Language 
Hearing Association in 1978. She attended 
both regional and national conventions as 
well as published the local newsletter. Schia- 
vone also served as president of the Psycholo- 
sy Club and secretary of the French Club. 
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KAREN LITZINGER (Business, Marketing) 
limited her intense involvement to Residence 
Council. She founded the National Resi- 
dence Hall Honorary and chaired the North 
Atlantic Regional Conference of the National 
Association of College and University Resi- 
dence Halls. As regional director she in- 
creased membership from 13 to 32 schools 
making it the largest region in the country. 











The Outstanding seniors were se- 
lected from more than 60 applicants. 
An SGA ad hoc committee of eight 
members, chaired by Mary Rowe, 
presented the awards on Friday, May 
8, 1981. Rev. Henry J. McAnulty pre- 


sented the Harry L. McCloskey 
Award. 
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KAREN CALDWELL’S (Education, Elementary 

Education) election as president of Commut- | 
er Council brought that organization from | 
relative obscurity. She was instrumental in 
implementing the Parking Permit Lottery and 
served as a representative for the public hear- 

ing on transportation. Caldwell was both 
vice-president of commuter affairs and vice- 
president of communications for SGA. 


ALBERT SCERBO (Arts & Sciences, Finance) 
served this year as president of Student Gov- 
ernment. As SGA president he was t! 

dent representative to all major U: 
committees and acted as the liaison between 
the students, faculty, and administration. 
Scerbo sat on the University Budget Commit- 
tee where he worked to keep tuition in- 
creases at a bare minimum. if 






Outstanding senior 165 






—-ARTS AND SCIENCES 


| LAURA L. ABBOTT. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon, little sister. 
GLORIA A. ACKLIN. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Psychology. 


English Literature. 
Alpha Phi; Union Program Board. 
MARY E. BAMBERRY. Alexandria, Va. 
Alpha Tau Omega, little sister; French Club; Student Gov- 
ernment Association. 
JAMES V. BANEY, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Political Science. 

Political Affairs Council, Treasurer/President. 





GARY BANGO. East Haven, Co. Biochemistry. 
Alpha Phi Delta. 

MICHAEL BARBER. Steubenville, Ohio. 
| SUSAN LYNN BASTYR. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

: Sigma Lambda Phi. 

MICHAEL J. BEGGS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chemistry 
Biology Club, Vice President/President; Physical Society; 
| 
| 


Biology. 
Sociology. 


American Chemical Society Student Affiliates, Vice Presi- 
dent. 


THOMAS F. BERNATAVITZ. Sayre, Pa. 
History/Sociology. 

Kappa Sigma Phi; YMCA Pal Program. 

STEPHEN W. BERRICK. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Physics. 
|| RUSSELL BIALECKI. Bethel Park, Pa. 


Biology. 





Pre-Health Club. 

JOSEPH STANLEY BIELECKI. Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

aaa Political Science/History. 
Omicron Delta Kappa; Phi Kappa Phi; Orientation Commit- 
| tee Chairman; Disabled Students Organization, Vice Presi- 
| 
| 





dent; Phi Alpha Theta; Tower’s House Caucus; St. Martin’s 
House Caucus; Commuter Council; Political Affairs Council; 
Pre-Law Society. 


Teaching a challenge to Gibbs 





In today’s fast-paced, unpredictable 
world of journalism, a practical knowl- 
edge of the industry is needed to suc- 
ceed. In his first year at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, John Gibbs feels he brings this 
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challenged.” 


practical knowledge “of the broadcast 
industry and actual — not theoretical — 
knowledge of broadcasting as a career.” 

Besides teaching the advanced 
broadcasting courses in the journalism 
department, Gibbs is also the assistant 
to the dean for broadcast communica- 














tions. He is also involved with WDUQ 
and its expansion and he is co-director 
of the new Medical Media Communica- 
tions program at Mercy Hospital. If that 
weren't enough, Gibbs also hopes to be 


"I love the students, their interest, 


their spirit, their need to be 


involved with Warner Cable and Amex 
in Pittsburgh. 

Gibbs came to Duquesne from sever- 
al managing positions at local radio sta- 
tions. He most recently was a Marketing 
Manager for a Profile Assessment Cen- 
ter. Making the transition from man- 
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agement position to teaching students 

has been smooth for Gibbs. He enjoys 
the teaching and the students. “I think 
teaching is the most challenging and in- 
tellectually stimulating experience I’ve 
enjoyed in years,” he said. “The exhila- 
tation and excitement | get from stu- 
dents is very satisfying. | love the stu- 
dents, their interest, their spirit, their 
need to be challenged. | further feel a 
bond between students’ aspirations and 
my teaching obligations.” 

Gibbs sees the expansion of the com- 
munications area with the renovation of 
University Hall and its facilities as an en- 
couraging note to faculty and students 
alike. “I think that WDUQ’s enlarged 
studio capabilities will increase the 
hands-on experience needed for entry 
into a broadcasting career,” he said. “I 
would also like to develop undergrad- 
uate or graduate courses which would 
expand from writing and production 
into the areas of broadcast public rela- 
tions, programming, advertising, sales 
... with an increased emphasis on the 
creative potential of the students.” 

The practicality of Gibbs shows 
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Red Masquers; Council for 


LISA A. BLACKBURN, Gibsonia, Pa. 


Speech Pathology/Audiology. 
Exceptional Children; National 


Student Speech and Hearing Association. 


KENNETH BOLDEN. Mentor, Ohio. 


English. 
Red Masquers, Vice President. 

EDWARD B. BOLKOVAC. Latrobe, Pa. History. 
P.A.S.H.A. 


ANN M. BOYER, Warwick, R.I. 
Resident Assistant 
zine. 


History. 
Italian Club; History Honor Society. 
KATHRYN BREITFELLER. Oak Beach, N.Y. Sociology. 
Mynx Women’s Social Club, Vice President; Sociology Club, 
Vice President. 
LINA D. BRUNI, Pittsburgh, Pa. French. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon, little sister. 
LINDA MARIE BURGMAN. Murrysville, Pa. English. 


SAMUEL E. BOZZOLLA. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Journalism. 
; Duke, photographer; Duquesne Maga- 





















Tamburitzans; Mortar Board; Women in Communications, 


Inc. 


DAVID MARK CALVIN. Coraopolis, Pa. 
PAULA MICHELE CANADY. Philadelphia, Pa. Sociology. 


Alpha Kappa Alpha, Program Chairperson; Alpha Kappa 
Delta; Council on Ethnic Development. 
NOREEN MARIE CANCELMI. Bethel Park, Pa. 





















Philosophy. 


French/Spanish. 


Spanish Club, Treasurer/Corresponding Secretary; Dukes 

Cheerleader, Captain; Mortar Board, Secretary; Lambda Sig- 

ma; Phi Sigma lota; Tau Delta Tau; French Club. 

LESLIE CANTIN. Weirton, W.Va. Chemistry. 

American Chemical Society Student Affiliates, Secretary; 
pha Sigma Tau, Treasurer; Lambda Sigma. 
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through on his advice to graduating 
seniors. “Il think the graduate has to 
look upon every interview as an oppor- 
tunity which in turn will lead to another 
opportunity.” Also, Gibbs advised stu- 
dents not to look for quick rewards 
without “paying the dues first.” “It’s 
what you do with a small opportunity 
that leads to success.” 

Besides his managerial positions, 
Gibbs holds a wide range of on-air 
broadcast experience including play- 
by-play sports announcer, film and 
broadcasting narrator and newsman. He 
is active in many communications orga- 
nizations in and around Pittsburgh. 
Gibbs is a graduate of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

John Gibbs’ emphasis on practicality 
and on the ability and creativity of the 
student is a refreshing change at Du- 
quesne. With expanding facilities and 
new faculty members, Duquesne’s jour- 
nalism department faces a bright futur 

— Alan ¢ 
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CATHERINE R. CAPOZZOLI. Pittsburgh, Pa. English. 
Duke; L’Esprit du Duc, staff; Women in Communications, 
Inc., President; Kappa Tau Alpha; Sigma Delta Chi; Dance-a- 
thon, Publicity Chairman. 
ANTHONY MICHAEL CARDONE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Political Science/English. 

Pre-Law Society. 
BARBARA LOUISE CARLETT. Sheffield, Pa. 

Speech Pathology/Audiology. 
Council for Exceptional Children; Duquesne University Na- 
tional Speech Hearing Language Association, Vice Presi- 
dent. 
LARRY CASELLA. Fairview, Pa. English. 
Alpha Tau Omega. 


REBECCA L. CASSELLI. Allison Park, Pa. 

Sociology. 
Tau Delta Tau, Historian; Alpha Kappa Delta; Sociology 
Club. 


KENNETH CEH. Pittsburgh, Pa. Speech. 

Intramural Hockey. 

LORRAINE CHAGNON. Fairfax, Va. Psychology. 

ROLANDO CIBISCHINO. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Biology. 


Zeta Beta Tau, Vice President/Rush Chairman; Pre-Health 
Club. 


DAVID M. CILLO. Verona, Pa. Philosophy. 
Eta Sigma Phi. 
DEBORAH JEAN CINCILLA. Green Bay, Wis. German. 
German Club; Philosophy Club; Orientation Leader; Intra- 
mural Volleyball/Water Polo; L’Esprit du Duc, photogra- 
pher; Swim Team. 
MARK HOWARD COHEN. New Castle, Pa. History. 
Phi Alpha Theta; Dance-a-thon Committee; Zeta Beta Tau. 
MARTY COLAVINCENZO. Ellwood City, Pa. 

Political Science/History. 
Zeta Beta Tau; Italian Club; Judicial Board. 


BEVERLY JEAN COLE. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 

CHERYL LYNN COLLINS, Pittsburgh, Pa. English. 

Duquesne Magazine, Associate Editor; Student Govern- 

ment Association, Senator; Duke, Special Assignment Writ- 

er; Resident Assistant. 

MARY EILEEN CATHERINE COLTELLARO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Psychology/Sociology. 

Alpha Phi. 

GEORGIANNA COPPESS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 


TONI LYNN COZZA. New Castle, Pa. Biology. 
BETH DALESANDRO. Johnstown, Pa. Psychology. 
Psi Chi, Secretary. 
EMILIA M. D’AMICO. Canonsburg, Pa. 
Communications. 
Sociology Club; Italian Club; Gamma Sigma Sigma, Secre- 
tary/Treasurer/Vice President. 
CARL F. DANDO. Bethel Park, Pa. Chemistry. 
Resident Assistant; Med-X Volunteer Program, Campus 
Coordinator; Pre-Health Club, Vice President/Secretary; 
Omicron Delta Kappa, Secretary; Mortar Board. 


Hately ANN DANVIR. Grampian, Pa. Mathematics. 
Team; Sigma Lambda Phi; President/Representative; 
Carnival, Director; Pan- Hellenic Council; Greek Sing, Di- 
rector. 
MICHELLE MARIE DAURORA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 
Sociology Club. 
TIMOTHY M. P. DAWES. Verona, Pa. 
Psychology/Philosophy. 
losophy Club. 
BETH DEIULIIS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
ff; Sigma Delta Chi. 














It began in 1967 asa meeting of teach- 
ers and students, held on campus and 
designed to “permit younger scholars 
from the tri-state area to contribute,” 
according to Dr. Steven Vardy, who 
served his rookie year as director of the 
Duquesne University History Forum in 
1980. 

Thirteen years later, 250 Participants 
representing 160 institutions of higher 
learning throughout the United States, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy and Pakistan assembled at 
the William Penn Hotel on October 27- 
29 for the 1980 Duquesne University 


Duquesne History Forum excels in thirteenth year 


History Forum. 

“The History Forum is the largest 
most comprehensive history confer- 
ence sponsored by a single institution 
of higher learning in the United States,” 
noted Dr. Vardy. “It is well-known and 
gaining prestige in Europe,” he added. 

The Forum consists of day and even- 
ing sessions in which specialists on par- 
ticular historical issues deliver papers 
they have written, followed by com- 
mentaries from a panel and questions 
from the audience. Primarily, the annu- 
al conference is designed to bring histo- 





present, discuss, challenge and ex- 
change theories and ideas. 

“The History Forum 8ives one the op- 
portunity to meet a lot of colleagues 
from all over the country and share 
ideas with people in the field,” accord- 
ing to David B. Kelley, a professor from 
Villanova University who spoke about 
“American Environmental History.” 

He added, “Duquesne University de- 
serves to be highly commended for un- 
dertaking the Forum many years ago 
and building it up to what it is today.” 

— Lisa Radecki 


rians, teachers and students together to 





Duke, 
Club; 


Board. 


ROBERT R. DERDA, JR. Erie, Pa. 


LISA EJERCITO. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Gamma Phi, little sister; Union Program Board. 
KIMBERLY MAYE EL. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Delta Sigma Theta, Vice President. 

KATHY A. ERNDL. Altoona, Pa. 


Journalism. 


Special Assignment Writer; Public Relations Club; Ski 
WDUQ, Radio Information Service; House Caucus. 
JAMES D. DIRENZO, New Castle, Pa. 


Political Science. 


Pre-Law Society, President/Vice President. 


JOHN F. DISALLE. McMURRAY, Pa. History. 
Pep Band; Italian Club. 
DAVID J. DIVENTURA. Easton, Pa. Spanish. 


Alpha Tau Omega, President/Vice President; Student Gov- 
ernment Association, Senator; Dance-a-thon, Couples 
Committee Chairman; Spanish Club. 


JULIA ANN DONOVAN. Timonium, Md. Speech. 
Alpha Phi, Vice President. 

MARY-ALICE DOYLE. Trenton, N.J. Psychology. 
Alpha Sigma Tau, President. 

MICHAEL E. DUDA. Oil City, Pa. History. 


Phi Alpha Theta; Pre-Law Society. 
MARK J. DUDASH. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon; Iron Dukes Football. 


Political Science. 


ELIZABETH G. DUFFY. Stamford, Ct. 


Speech Pathology/Audiology. 


National Student Speech Language and Hearing Associ- 


ation. 

THADDEUS ARTHUR DUTKOWSKI, Springfield, N.J. 
History. 

Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Alpha Theta; Red Masquers. 

MARK A. ECKMAN. Bethel Park, Pa. Philosophy. 

Eta Sigma Phi; Philosophy Club. 

CHRISTINE A. EICKER. Bethel Park, Pa. Sociology. 


Ski Club; MYNX Women’s Social Club; Union Program 


Journalism. 


Journalism. 


Psyc! 


Psychology Club, Secretary; Sociolog Phi Chi. 
DAVID ESQUIVEL, JR. Pittsburgh 
Pre-Law Society; Sociology Club 


Sociology. 
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MARY JANE FALK. Clairton, Pa. Psychology. 
Psychology Club; Pre-Health Club. 
PATRICIA ANN FANTAUZZI. Monessen, Pa. 

Sociology. 
Human Life Group, Treasurer; Sociology Club, Treasurer; 
Gamma Sigma Sigma, President/2nd Vice President of 
Membership; Ski Club; YMCA. 
NANCY LEE FELLIN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
SUSAN A. FENOGLIETTO. Tarentum, Pa. _—_ Psychology. 








SARAH ANNE FOLAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Political Science. 

GARY D. FOSTER. Levittown, Pa. Psychology. 
Psi Chi; Psychology Club; Spanish Club. 
TRACEY ELIZABETH FOX. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Economics/Political Science. 
Economics Club. 
| JANET MARIE FRAINO. New Kensington, Pa. Biology. 
1 | Alpha Sigma Tau. 











CARL ANNE FRANZ. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Criminal Justice. 





DEBORAH ANN GALLAGHER. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DEBORAH J. GARLICKI. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
Duke, Assistant Features Editor/Features Editor; Resident 
Assistant; Lambda Sigma, Mortar Board, Sigma Delta Chi; 


| 
I Sociology. 
iy Mynx Women’s Social Club. 
‘ Tophatter. 

| 


M GATTO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Speech Pathology/Audiology. 
silon, little sister. 
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“I think it’s helped me to keep young 
with the kids,” explained Dr. Paul An- 
_ derson as he retired after more than 30 
_ years as a member of Duquesne’s Politi- 
cal Science Department. Dr. Anderson 
describes himself as a man who enjoys 
his students; in fact his favorite part of 
Duquesne has been the people. 

He came back to Duquesne (he had 
_attended Duquesne Prep in the 1930s) 
-after his release from the service in 
1945. He worked for a while as a Veter- 

an’s Administration training officer until 
_ Father Vernon F. Gallagher asked him to 
| teach a night class in American Govern- 
ment. “That position became full time 


- 
i 


in 1947. | joined the Political Science 
Department and took.a cut in pay,” An- 
derson added. 

Since that time Dr. Anderson became 
'the department’s primary teacher of 
American Government. Add to that his 
love of students, particularly girls, he 









After thirty years at Duquesne 


Anderson retires from Polj. Sci. 








became the faculty advisor of Tau Delta 
Tau. He is quite proud of an engraved 
plaque on his office wall which pro- 
claims him as the sorority’s honorary 
sweetheart. Most students see Dr. An- 
derson as a “sweetheart.” The students 
of Lambda Sigma honored him with a 
silk rose during Appreciation Week. 

In addition to the silk rose and the 
plaque from the Tau Delts, Dr. Ander- 
son has one other prized possession on 
his office wall. It isa letter from aman he 
admires tremendously — the former 
coach of his alma mater, Ara Parseghian. 
“I had written to Coach Parseghian 
when he quit to tell him what a great job 
he did. He hadn't come from Notre 
Dame and | thought he should be com- 
mended. He wrote back to me in appre- 
ciation,” noted Dr. Anderson. 

Those who know Dr. Anderson, 
know that Notre Dame holds a special 
place in his heart. ‘There is no place like 


it. The spirit of Notre Dame — one has 
to live it to like it, to understand it,” he 
tried to explain. “Who wouldn’t want to 
go to Notre Dame.” 

Dr. Anderson returns to South Bend 
for one football game every year. “It’s a 
beautiful Campus. There are two lakes, 
numerous athletic facilities, and of 
course the Grotto.” He thinks everyone 
should go there once. 

Dr. Anderson doesn't feel the quality 
of a Notre Dame education has changed 
in any way since the admission of wom- 
en, but in some ways the concept of the 
University has. He explained, “The con- 
cept of all boys has changed. Some old 
traditions probably went out the win- 
dow. For example, every year after the 
Army game the students and the band 
would meet the team, win or lose, at the 
train station. Then they would all march 
back to school together. When they all 
got to the campus, a search of the 
rooms would begin. Anyone found in 
bed was thrown in the lake. They prob- 
ably don’t do that anymore.” 

As he turned 65 this year he remi- 
nisced about the changes Duquesne has 
undergone. Duquesne was primarily a 
commuter college, but with the addi- 
tion of the dorms in the 1960s, a 
broader-based student population was 
attracted. The University has changed 
to meet the needs of those students. 

He taught one final summer course 
and retired in August. He was looking 
forward to travelling around the coun- 
try with his wife. They had six children; 
it could take some time to visit each 
one. His family is a major part of his life. 
“lam proud of each and every one of 
them. It’s always been the kids who 
keep me young,” he added. 

— Connie Fortwangler 


VICTORIA ANN GEDRYS. Red Bank, N.J. 


Journalism/Speech 


Sigma Lambda Phi; WDUQ; Alpha Tau Omega, litt! 

NANA CAROLYN GEE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Committee on Ethnic Development 

THEA MARIE GIAMPOLO. Allison P ychology. 
Psychology Club; YMCA. 
DIANE M. GLOD. Pittsburgh 


Psychology. 
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SHELL! BETH GRAHAM, Verona, Pa. Journalism. 
LISA ANN GRAVES. West Mifflin, Pa. Journalism. 
Zeta Tau Alphal Kappa Sigma Phi, Sweetheart; Pan-Hellenic 
Council, President/Vice President; Dance-a-thon, Pro- 
gramming Chairman; Student Government Association, Ex- 
tended Executive Board; Omicron Delta Kappa. 
MICHELLE L. GRAZIOSE. Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Journalism/English. 
Duke, Managing Editor/Assistant Arts/Entertainment Edi- 
tor; Mortar Board, Historian; Sigma Delta Chi; Women in 
Communications, Inc.; Gamma Phi, little sister; Phi Sigma 
lota; Lambda Sigma; Italian Club. 
JENNIFER ANN JUNE GREENE. Washington, D.C. 
Sociology. 
Delta Sigma Theta, Secretary; Kappa, Sweetheart. 


DEBORAH S. GRICE. Duquesne, Pa. Psychology. 
Lambda Sigma; Psychology Club, Treasurer; Sociology Club, 
Secretary; Psi Chi, President; Alpha Kappa Delta; Mortar 
Board; Omicron Delta Kappa; Gamma Sigma Sigma, Public 
Relations Coordinator. 
BONNIE LAWAUN GRIFFIN. Washington, D.C. Psycho- 
logy. 
Psychology Club; Committee on Ethnic Development. 
CHARLES F. HARENZA. Chambersburg, Pa. 
History/Psychology. 
Phi Alpha Theta; French Club, Pre-Law Society. 
JOYCE E. HARNACK. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 
Alpha Sigma Tau, Chaplain/Music Director; Resident Assis- 
tant; Sociology Club. 


ROBERT J. HARRINGTON. Duquesne, Pa. Biology. 
Cross-Country Team. 
MARGARET HARRISON. Bernville, Pa. Sociology. 


Alpha Phi Omega, Secretary/Social Coordinator; Econom- 
ics Club. 
JAMES HERGENROEDER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
PATRICIA HOFFMAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Speech Pathology/Audiology. 
National Students Speech Hearing Language Association. 


DAVID C. HOLETS. Coraopolis, Pa. Economics. 
Alpha Phi Omega, Secretary/Social Corrdinator; Economic 
Club. 
JANE C. HOLLINGSWORTH. Coraopolis, Pa. 

Sociology. 
Sociology Club, President; Alpha Kappa Delta Honor Soci- 
ety, President; Ski Club. 


JAMES R. HOPSON. Crafton, Pa. English. 
Spanish Club. 
LYNDA C. JAMISON. Butler, Pa. Journalism. 


Tamburitzans; Sigma Delta Chi; Women in Communica- 
tions, Inc. 


JANINE JANOSKY. Natrona Heights, Pa. Psychology. 
Psi Chi, Vice President; Psychology Club; Ski Club; YMCA. 


IKINS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 
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ROBERT EMETT JOYCE. Tewksbury, Ma. Psychology. 

Psychology Club. 

KEVIN MICHAEL JUDGE. Manchester, N.Y. Biology. 

aa Pi Sigma; Pre-Health Club, Secretary; Alpha Epsilon 
elta. 

BARBARA ANN KASNER. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Psychology. 
PETER N. KATSAFANAS. Glenshaw, Pa. 


Journalism. 
Duke, Advertising Manager; Playboys, Social Chairman. 


WILLIAM A. KLINGLER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Biology. 
Bogarts. 
GWEN MARIE KORDALSKI. Arnold, Pa. Psychology. 
Pre-Health Club, Secretary; Psychology Club, President; 
Council for Exceptional Children; Gamma Sigma Sigma. 
ANDREW G. KOSMACH, III. Castle Shannon, Pa. 
Sociology. 
Biology Club, President; Alpha Phi Omega, President/1st 
Vice President; YMCA; Residence Council, Representative; 
Attrition Study Committee. 
KIM JOSEPH KOZA. Aliquippa, Pa. Biology. 
Pre-Health Club; Zeta Beta Tau, Social Chairman. 


JOHN JAMES KRALLY. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philosophy. 
Eta Sigma Phi. 
LINDA J. LUCAS. Fairview, Pa. Sociology. 
Tau Delta Tau; Lambda Kappa Simgma, Social Chairman; 
Zeta Beta Tau, little sister. 
GEREMIA J. LUCENTE. Coraopolis, Pa. 
Political Science. 
Zeta Beta Tau, Corresponding Secretary; Intermural Foot- 
ball; Spanish Club; Italian Club; Phi Sigma lota Language 
Honor Society; L’Esprit du Duc, Athletics Co-editor. 
MARITA MAGILL. Bethel Park, Pa. 
Journalism/Communications. 
WDUQ; Women in Communications, Inc. 


NANCY MANDELA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
Duke, Assistant Features Editor; Sigma Delta Chi. 
BRUCE E. MANIET. Pittsburgh, Pa. Biology. 


Pre-Helath Club. 
APRIL LYNN MARCHESE. Murrysville, Pa. 


English. 
Red Masquers; Judicial Board; Lambda Sigma. 
MICHAEL J. MARRA. Carnegie, Pa. Sociology. 
JEANNE M. MARTIN. Union City, Pa. Spanish. 


Alpha Gamma Delta, President; Pan-Hellenic Council, Re- 
cording Secretary; Spanish Club. 
ALLISON E. MCCAULEY, Pittsburgh, Pa. Languages. 
Phi Sigma lota; Phi Chi Theta; French Club, Vice President. 
G. MALCOLM MCDONALD. Pittsburgh, Pa. Philosophy. 
Philosophy Club. 
JAMES F. MCILVAINE. Middletown, Pa. 

Psychology. 
French Club, Treasurer; Psychology Club, Vice President; 
Lambda Sigma; Sociology Club; L’Esprit du Duc, Activities 
Editor. 


DARLI j. MOORE, Clairton, Pa. Sociology. 
iO} V. MOORE, III. Pleasant Hills, Pa. 
Criminal } 

Duquesne Dukes Basketball team, Captain 
MARINO RAYMOND MORETTI, Carn 
JUDY LYNN MUELLER. Wheeling, 

al Technology. 
Zeta Tau Alpha, American So or Medical Technology. 
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ANTHONY M. NARDEI, JR. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chemistry. 
Physical Society; American Chemical Society; Hardhats, 
President; Union Program Board. 
MARY PAT NIXON. Bridgeville, Pa. © Communications. 
ALLISON R. O’BRIEN. Cedar Grove, N.J. Biology. 
Zeta Tau Alpha, Historian; Pre-Health Professions Club; 
L’Esprit du Duc, photographer; Bowling Team; Christian 
Fellowship; Phi Delta Chi, little sister; YMCA; Ski Club; Intra- 
mural Volleyball. 
MARY KAY O’DONOGHUE. Evans City, Pa. Journalism. 


Zeta Tau Alpha; WDUQ. 











Dial likes uniqueness and charm of Duquesne 


Character and uniqueness are two 
factors making Pittsburgh and Du- 
quesne very special for Dr. Victor Dial, 
professor in the Speech, Communica- 
tions and Theatre Department. 

Dial, who received his bachelor’s de- 
gree and master’s degree in English 
from Xavier University and his doctor- 
ate from the University of Michigan, 
feels he has many bases of comparison. 
He instructed at the University of 
Michigan, the University of Cincinnati, 
Xavier College, and Southern Colorado 
prior to teaching at Duquesne. 

Dial feels that one factor contributing 
greatly to Duquesne’s uniqueness and 
charm is its size. 

“I like the private school concept,” 
he said. “Because Duquesne is a smaller 
school, students are not lost in the shuf- 
fle. We, as faculty, have a greater oppor- 
tunity to know students better, which 
makes for a better relationship between 


EDWARD CHARLES O’HEARN. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Political Science. 
Zeta Beta Tau, President/Secretary; Pre-Law Society, Trea- 
surer; Lambda Sigma; Centennial Committee; Inter-Frater- 


nity Council, Representative. 
PATRICIA ANN ONUFRAK. McLean, Va. 


Political Science. 
Russian Club, Vice President; Lambda Sigma; Phi Alpha The- 
ta; Association of Easter Christian Students, Vice President. 
Psychology. 


EDWARD O’ROURKE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Psi Chi; Psychology Club. 
PAUL ANTHONY PALOMBO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Journalism/Political Science. 
Phi Sigma lota; Sigma Delta Chi; Kappa Tau Alpha. 


MELISSA PARKER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
ROSAMARIA PASQUALINO. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 
LEEANN PATTON. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 

ARY E. PELLEGRINI. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chemistry. 


gma; American Chemical Society, President; Pre- 


ions Club, Vice President. 


faculty and students.” 

“| think that benefits the students. 
Since faculty members become student 
advisors, a trust develops between 
them. Teachers keep in touch with stu- 
dents and can understand students’ 
academic as well as personal problems.” 

Dial also believes Duquesne’s reli- 
gious orientation is important. “There 
are certain moral principles which 
somehow govern our educational atti- 
tudes,” he explained. “I think that’s 
very good.” 

Dial said he would choose Duquesne 
over any other Pittsburgh area school. 
“Other schools may be equal academi- 
cally, but they do not have the unique- 
ness of Duquesne,” he noted. 

Maintaining an active role in the Du- 
quesne community, Dial has served on 
the curriculum committee of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, as well 
as Duquesne’s Presidential Inaugural 


Committee this past year. 

The Speech, Communications and 
Theatre Department’s move from Col- 
lege Hall to University Hall also kept 
Dial busy. 

“| think the move is good because it 
identifies very clearly who we are as a 
department. | 

“Moving down with the Journalism 
Department, it puts us under an um- 
brella of communication. To have us asa 
separate building on campus with all 
facets of communication is good,” he 
said. 

“It will give both departments easy 
access to each other and off campus, it 
will identify Duquesne as having a bona 
fide communications division,” he con- 
tinued. “It will also be good publicity for 
incoming students to realize we do 
have an active communications divi- 
sion.” 

— Kate Hartnett and Lisa Radecki 








EDWARD PETNER. Bensalem, Pa. English. 
Residence Council, President; Omicron Delta Kappa; Mor- 
tar Board. 
EDWARD W. PETRARULO, JR. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sociology. 
Commuter Council, Vice President; Alpha Kappa Delta, In- 
ternational Sociology Honor Society; Phi Kappa Phi. 
ROSE S. PHILLIPS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 
TOM PIRHALLA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Political Science. 


DAVID BRAND PLEAT. Rockville, Md. 

Journalism. 
Alpha Tau Omega, Social Chairman; Sigma Delta Chi; Public 
Relations Club, President; Dance-a-thon; Duke, Assistant 
News Editor; WDUQ; Resident Assistant. 
JANICE ANN POSNEY. Greenville, Pa. 

Psychology. 
PATRICK FRANCIS RAGER. West Homestead, Pa. 

Psychology. 
Philosophy Club; Psychology Club. 
PATRICIA REDLING. Old Bridge, N.J. English. 
Alpha Gamma Delta, Vice President. 


JOANNA L. ROBOTTI. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
English/Accounting. 

Sigma Lambda Phi; Beta Pi Sigma, little sister; Pre-Law Soci- 

ety. 

TIMOTHY D. ROONEY. Westmont, N.J. Psychology. 

Beta Pi Sigma; Russian Club, President; Psi Chi. 

DORENE L. RUFFING. Bethel Park, Pa. Journalism. 

Tau Delta Tau; Kappa Tau Alpha. 

CAROL M. RUMMEL. Richardton, N.D. Psychology. 

Omicron Delta Kappa; Psi Chi; Phi Sigma lota; Gamma Sigma 

Sigma, Vice President of Service. 


BERNADENE C. RUPCICH. Ellsworth, Pa. Biology. 
Sigma Lambda Phi, Historian. 

MARK RUSSELL. Duncansville, Pa. Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society Student Affiliate, Treasurer. 
MARY KAY SAHLANEY. Houtzdale, Pa. Journalism. 
Duke, Executive Editor; Sigma Delta Chi. 

ALBERT L. SCERBO. Indiana, Pa. Economics. 
Student Government Association, President/Financial Vice 
President; Alpha Tau Omega; Omicron Delta Kappa; Mortar 
Board. 


DIANE ADELE SCHIAVONE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Speech Pathology/Psychology. 


Psi Chi; French Club; Mortar Board; Red Masquers; Psychol- 
ogy Club, President; Duquesne University Concert Choir; 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

WILLIAM J. SCHMITT. Pittsburgh, Pa. Biology. 


MICHAEL SCHREIBER. Charleroi, Pa. Journalism 
sigma Delta Chi, Vice President; Phi Alpha Theta; £ 
Special Assignment Writer; WDUQ; L’Esprit d C, 
writer; Kappa Tau Alpha. 

ROCCO VINCENT SELLITTO. Brooklyn, N.Y. _ Biology. 
Zeta Beta Tau; Alpha Epsilon Delta, Vice President/Presi- 
dent. 
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| DIANE L. SHABAN. New Brighton, Pa. 
Psychology/Sociology. 
ANNETTE E. SHIMP. Lewistown, Pa. 
Journalism/English. 
Alpha Tau Omega, little sister. 
|| MARY JANE SIMCIC. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
| L’Esprit du Duc, Editor/Student Life Editor; Duke, staff 
writer/advertising staff/Assistant Advertising Manager/Edi- 
| torial Cartoonist; Omicron Delta Kappa; National Register 
of Outstanding College Students; Duquesne Magazine; 
Union Promotion; Red Masquers, Publicity. 
MARK C, SKUTA. New Castle, Pa. Journalism. 
Zeta Beta Tau; Lambda Sigma; Phi Sigma lota; Residence 
Council; Kappa Tau Alpha. 


RICHARD R. SMIGA. Lakewood, N.J. Biology. 
Alpha Phi Delta, Treasurer; Ski Club, Secretary; Duquesne 
Hillel; Union Program Board; Intramural Football, Baseball, 
Basketball, Hockey, Bowling, and Volleyball. 

THOMAS PATRICK SOOS. Oakdale, Pa. 

Political Science/Economics. 
| Alpha Phi Omega, Parlimentarian/Secretary/Treasurer/ 
President; Student Government Association, Senator; 
il Lambda Sigma. 

il DIANE L. STAGE. Washington, Pa. Psychology. 








i Union Program Board; Alpha Phi Delta, Sweetheart; Dance- 


| || a-thon. 

a MARY CATHERINE STEHLE. Butler, Pa. 
Philosophy/Psychology. 
Philosophy Club, President. 


| 
i! | 
|| TIMOTHY E. STOKES. Pittsburgh, Pa.Speech Communica- 
| tions. 
CHARLES FRANKLIN STRUNK. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Political Science/History. 
Alpha Tau Omega, Treasurer/Public Relations Officer; In- 
ter-Fraternity Council, Secretary/Administrative Vice Presi- 


| dent. 
| KRIS DAVID STUBNA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Philosophy. 
| Eta Sigma Phi; Philosophy Club. 

MARY BETH SULLIVAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. English. 


Lambda Sigma; Tau Delta Tau; Pan-Hellenic Council, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 





CATHERINE SUSA. Oakdale, Pa. Journalism 

Sigma Delta Chi; L’Esprit du Duc, Duke, Women in Com- 

munications, Inc.; Phi Sigma lota. 

| ROSEANNE MICHELLE TASSA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sociology. 

| Italian Club. 

| KIM TIMLIN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 

| Duke, Copy Eidtor/News Editor; Sigma Delta Chi, Presi- 

| dent; Women in Communications, Inc., Secretary. 

) ie KIRA TIRIMACCO. Canonsburg, Pa. 
Social Communications. 

| Lambda Sigma, Vice President; Red Masquers, Secretary/ 

| Publicity Chairman. 

HT 


DENISE ANN TONESETIC. McKeesport, Pa. Chemistry. 
Mortar Board; Alpha Epsilon Delta; American Chemical So- 
‘ ciety Student Affiliates; Mynx Women’s Social Club. 
Political Science/Economics. 


TH J. TUSTIN. Coraopolis, Pa. Biology. 
all. 








MICHAEL A. EVANKOVICH. Pittsburgh, Pa. Journalism. 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


KIMBERLY SHAWN TWYMAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. English. 
Alpha Kappa Alpha; Committee on Ethnic Development. 
THERESA VALVANO. Rahway, N.J. Psychology. 
CARY W. VALYO. Glassport, Pa. Political Science. 
Russian Cub; United Nations Organization; House Caucus. 
CELIA LYNNE VIDOSH. Sunbury, Pa. Spanish. 
Spanish Club; Commuter Council. 


SARAH BETH WALKNEY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Psychology/Sociology. 
Duchesses Basketball; Sociology Club; Psychology Club. 
CHRISTINE E. WALTERS. Renfrew, Pa. English. 
Lambda Sigma; Pre-Law Society, Corresponding Secretary; 
Gamma Sigma Sigma, Parlimentarian; Directions; Red Mas- 
quers; French Club; Ski Club; College Bowl. 
LORI WEBSTER. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Journalism/Broadcasting. 
Simga Delta Chi. 
LISA M. WEEMS. Montclair, N.J. 
Speech Pathology/Audiology. 
Delta Sigma Theta. 
JACQUELINE FRANCES WERTZ. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Journalism. 
Duke, Assistant Production Manager/Assistant Copy Edi- 
tor; Women in Communications, Inc., Vice President; Sigma 
Delta Chi, Secretary. 
MARJORIE WILKOFF. Columbina, Ohio. Journalism 
Duke, Features; Dance-a-thon, Co-Chairman; Valentine 
Queen. 


MARK R. WRIGHT. Bethel Park, Pa. Theology. 
Christian Fellowship; Salt and Light Christian Fellowship; 
American Guild of Organists. 

PATRICIA A. WEUNSTEL. Pittsburgh, Pa. English. 
Lambda Sigma; Orientation. 


VYDA Il. Bethel Park, Pa. 
Political Science 
-Law Society. 
JUDITH A. ZIEGLER. Ansonia, Ct. 
American Chemical Society Student Affiliates 
BARBARA J. CASPERSON. Bethel Park, Pa. 
JAMES J. FLEEHR, West Mifflin, Pa. 
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JEFFERY LYNN ALLEN. McKeesport, Pa. 

Business Management. 
JOHN R. ARMSTRONG. Munhall, Pa. Marketing. 
American Marketing Association. 
ANNE J. AUFIERO. Camp Hill, Pa. 

Business/Management. 
Duchesses Basketball; American Marketing Association; Al- 
pha Phi; L’Esprit du Duc, Photo Editor; Resident Assistant; 
Photo Club. 
LUANN M. BACCO. North Versailles, Pa. 

Accounting. 

Italian Club. 


JOHN F. BARCH. Natrona Heights, Pa. Accounting. 
House Caucus; Ski Club, NADS Social Group. 
JOSEPH BARRON. Washington, Pa. 

Business Administration. 


Ski Club. 

MICHAEL BARRON. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Phi. 

DEBRA BASOLIS. Vineland, N.J. Business. 


Beta Tau Alpha; Alpha Tau Omega, little sister; Italian Club; 
Union Program Board. 


CAROL ANN BERTOCCHI. Kittanning, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 

DANIEL J. BEVEVINO. Beaver, Pa. Accounting. 
Duke, Business Manager; Council of Exceptional Children, 
Treasurer; Beta Alpha Phi; Beta Gamma Sigma; Scholars Ad- 
visory Group of the School of Business; Academic Produc- 
tivity Committee. 


STEVEN BLUM. N. Wildwood, N.J. Marketing. 
Playboys Social Club. 
FRANK BOBER. Hermitage, Pa. Management. 


Varsity Club, Treasurer; Men’s Tennis, Captain. 


BRUNO NICOLINO BONANOTITE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business. 
Sheiks Social Club. Beta Alpha Phi; American Marketing 
Association; Dukes Football. 
CHRISTINE BORELLI. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Marketing/Management. 
Alpha Tau Omega, little sister. 
LINDA BRUSOSKI. Bethel Park, Pa. 
Business Administration. 
Beta Alpha Phi. 
ANTHONY BUCCILLI, JR. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Phi, President; Lambda Sigma; Phi Sigma lota; 
Italian Club, Vice President; Student Standing Committee, 
representative; Student Advisory Board for Dean of School 
of Business and Administration; Spanish Club. 


MARIANNE D. BUTLER, Monroeville, Pa. Management. 
Sigma Lambda Phi; Phi Chi Theta, Secretary; Photo Club. 
MARION S. CALOMINO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Business Administration. 
SHARON CAMPBELL. Elizabeth, Pa. Accounting. 
Sigma Lambda Phi, Corresponding Secretary; Alpha Tau 
Omega, little sister. 
LAWRENCEL. CARACCIOLO. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Phi. 


HARON CARDONE. Natrona Heights, Pa. Marketing. 

Union Program Board; American Marketing Association. 

TIMOTHY CEH. Pittsburgh, Pa. Marketing. 

Intramural Hockey. 

GARY F. CERRONE. Braddock, Pa. Accounting. 

Beta Alpha Phi. 

ENNIFER YOLANDA COLBERT. Washington, D.C. 

Accounting. 

1; Committee on Ethnic Development. 
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Timko advises students, adapt to changing world 
$s EE ANG INGE WONLE 


“Do you know that orange juice isn’t 
just for breakfast anymore, that chick- 
ens are now wearing contact lenses and 
that housewives all across America are 
spending $.69 for baking soda just to 
keep their refrigerators smelling 
good?”’ 

The answers to these questions are 
only a few of the colorful marketing 
anecdotes that John Timko, Professor of 
Marketing relays to his students. 

“I apply most of my numerous busi- 
ness world experiences to my lessons in 
class,” Timko added, “for 12 years | had 
my own insurance agency.” He has also 
done work for Sears, plumbing com- 
panies, theater groups and research for 
cable television companies and Ford 
Motor Company. 

A 1949 graduate of Duquesne with a 
masters degree in business, Timko’s ad- 
vertising career ended when he was of- 
fered a teaching position and a chance 
to finish his masters work by the former 
dean of Duquesne’s School of Business. 
“I thought | would teach for a few years 
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and go back to advertising, but | fell in 
love with teaching so I stayed.” 

Although he is a full time professor at 
Duquesne, Timko spent numerous 
summers gaining experience through 
fellowships in his field. He had fellow- 
ships with Gulf Oil Company of Phila- 
delphia, Home Insurance Company of 
New York and Republic Steel in Cleve- 
land. 

On the home front, Timko is a proud 
father of two married daughters, both 
Duquesne graduates, and a grandfather 
of three. He enjoys reading, stage 
shows, swimming, bowling, golf and 


ation. 


JANICE E. DEABRUNZZO. Butler, Pa. 
ROBERT AMBROSE DEASY, Ill. Allison Park, Pa. Business 


BETH ANN DEUTSCH. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Marketing Association; MYNX Women’s Social 
Club; Ski Club. 

DIANNE ELIZABETH DIXON. Pittsburgh, Pa 


travelling with his wife. 

Although Timko is still a marketing 
and sales consultant, he is totally dedi- 
cated to teaching. His use of personal 
career experiences, jokes, wide grins 
and occasional winks of his gleaming 
eye keep students coming back for 
more. 

“I find that today’s students are much 
more sincere and dedicated. Teaching 
is more rewarding to me than working 
in the business world.” 

Timko has valuable and practical in- 
formation for graduates. “I think gradu- 
ates entering the business world should 
be aware of and plan to meet the envi- 
ronmental changes that are occuring so 
rapidly. You have to adapt to today’s 
changing world.” 

Timko someday wants to retire to the 
sunbelt, but he is not ready at this mo- 
ment. “I still enjoy teaching after 32 
years. I’m always working with youth 
who have new ideas; the students keep 
me young.” 

— Paul Oleniacz 


DENNIS COLLINS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Intramurals. 

ANTHONY CORRIDONI. Avonmore, Pa. Economics. 
Alpha Phi Omega. 

JANET M. CSECELKA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 


Commuter Council. 
DIANE MONICE CUP. Pittsburgh, Pa. International Busi- 


ness. 


Dukettes; Commuter Council; American Marketing Associ- 


Accounting. 


Administration. 


American Marketing Association. 
TED DEITCH. York, Pa. 
Playboys Social Club. 

GABRIEL DEL ROSSI. Woodbury, N.J. 
Alpha Phi Delta. 


Business Administration. 


Accounting. 


Marketing. 


Phi Chi Theta. 
KAREN S. DROSCHAK. Verona 
EDWARD J. DUKOVIC. Pitt 


\ccounting. 
Accounting. 
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JULIANNA MARIA DZURICHKO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Accounting. 
SHIRELY EICHLER. McKeesport, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Phi. 
GARY P. EICHNER. Wexford, Pa. Accounting. 


Commuter Council; Lambda Sigma, National Association of 

Accountants. 

JAMES DENNIS ELLENBERGER. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Accounting. 

Beta Alpha Phi. 


KAROL JEAN ERISER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Marketing. 
Mynx Women’s Social Club; Beta Alpha Phi; American Mar- 
keting Association. 
DAVID P. ERRA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
American Marketing Association; Ski Club; Commuter 
Council. 
PETER C. FERRARO. Glenshaw, Pa. Accounting. 
ELLEN L. FITZPATRICK. Allison Park, Pa. 

Accounting. 
Phi Chi Theta; Beta Alpha Phi. 


RONALD P. GALA. McKeesport, Pa. Accounting. 
Alpha Phi Delta, President. 
SARAHANN GALASSO. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
ANNETTE L. GARLISI. McDonald, Pa. 

Business Administration. 
Italian Club; American Marketing Association. 
YOULANDA M. GARNETT. Washington, Pa. 

Accounting. 

Delta Sigma Theta; Phi Chi Theta; Committee on Ethnic 
Development. 


ROBERT JOSEPH GATES. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Business Administration. 
American Marketing Association. 
JOHN D. GIBBONS, JR. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Business Administration. 
Golf Team; Varsity Club, Vice President; Alpha Tau Omega. 
CATHERINE G. GISMONDI. Connellsville, Pa. 

Accounting. 

Bis Alpha Phi, Treasurer; Beta Gamma Sigma; Zeta Tau 
Alpna. 
SHERRY LYNN GIVENS. Harrisburg, Pa. Accounting. 


DAVID R. GLOD. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
lron Discs Frisbee Club; United Intercollegiate Skiers Asso- 
ciation. 

JAMES J. GORALZICK. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
FRANK J. GORI. Monongahela, Pa. Accounting. 
Alpha Phi Delta, Treasurer; Inter-Fraternity Council, Trea- 
surer; 6-Pack. 

JOSEPH P. GRATTAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Pi Sigma, Treasurer; L’Esprit du Duc, Sports Editor; 
Inter-Fraternity Council, Athletic Commissioner; Alpha Sig- 
ma Tau, Sweetheart; Dance-a-thon; Intramural Softball 
Commissioner 


LAURI GRIFFIN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Marketing. 
American Marketing Association; YMCA. 

EDWARD L. GRIMM, JR. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
JIM HALL. Pittsburgh, Pa. Marketing. 
3eta Pi Sigma, Vice President. 


lr. HAUS, JR. Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Business. 














LAWRENCE J. HEBERLE, JR. Erie, Pa. 
Zeta Beta Tau, Executive Board. 
JAMES P. HESS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Business Administration. 


Playboys Social Club. 


COLIN MARK HIGGINS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Business. 


Playboys Social Club. 
MARTIN HOLLERAN. West Mifflin, Pa. Accounting. 
National Association of Accountants. 


MICHAEL J. HOLTZMAN. Blairsville, Pa. Accounting. 
Alpha Tau Omega. 


JOHN D. HRABOSKY. Sharon, Pa. Business. 
Playboys Social Club. 
MARY JORDAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Management. 


Tay Delta Tau, President; Pan-Hellenic Council. 
LINDA MARIE KALEMON. Zelienople, Pa. 
Business Administration. 


Phi Chi Theta; Beta Alpha Phi; American Marketing Associ- 
ation. 


JAKE KAPLAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Commuter Council; American Marketing Association; 
Spanish Club; Sociology Club. 
KENNETH J. KASZAK. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Business Administration. 
American Marketing Association. 
DEBRA J. KELLY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Business Administration. 
Beta Alpha Phi; American Marketing Association. 
JENNIFER KELLY. North Versailles, Pa. 

Accounting. 

Mynx Women’s Social Club, Treasurer; Lambda Sigma. 


CHARLES E. KEMPF. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Union Program Board, Social Committee; Dukes Football. 


DAVID J. KIELBASA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
American Marketing Association. Beta Alpha Phi; National 
Association of Accountants. 


HERMAN KINZLER. Carnegie, Pa Finance. 
Alpha Phi Omega. 
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JERRY KOCH. Pittsburgh, Pa. Finance. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon; Dukes Football. 
LYNN KOENIG. Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























Business Administration. 
American Marketing Association. 
MARY ANNE KRETZ. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Commuter Council, Recording Secretary; Beta Alpha Phi. 
LINDA KAYE KRISHART. DuBois, Pa. Accounting. 


THEODORE J. KUKUNAS. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business Administration. 
Commuter Council, Treasurer; Beta Alpha Phi. 
PAUL F. LACKNER. Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 
Business Administration. 
Golf Team. 
SUSAN M. LEISHMAN. New Castle, Pa. Accounting. 
Phi Chi Theta, Treasurer; Union Program Board; Beta Alpha 
Phi. 
RONALD R. LESCHAK. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Residence Council, Executive Board; Ski Club; American 
Marketing Association; National Association of Accoun- 
tants. 


RICHARD B. LEVINE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business Administration. 
KAREN A. LITZINGER. Baden, Pa. 
Business Administration. 
Residence Council, Corresponding Secretary. 
LORRAINE C. LOCKE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business Administration. 
American Marketing Association; Dukettes, Co-Captain. 
THOMAS LUPP. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Phi; Ski Club. 


GILBERT R. MALEK. Pittsburgh, Pa. Business Finance. 


MICHAEL T. MALLOY. Bethel Park, Pa. Marketing. 


4 MARIE, Monroeville, Pa. Accounting. 
Tau, Treasurer. 








Mynx Women’s Social Club. 


SHARON MARSONEK, Glenshaw, Pa. Accounting. 
Zeta Tau Alpha, President; Resident Assistant; Judicial 
Board; Mortar Board; Beta Alpha Phi, Secretary. 
KATHLEEN MCBARRON. North Versailles, Pa. 


Accounting. 
Mynx Women’s Social Club. 

MARK W. MCDONEL. Monroeville, Pa. Accounting. 
CAROL A. MCELHINNY, Munhall, Pa. Accounting. 


DANIEL A. MCGRATH. Turtle Creek, Pa. Accounting. 
PATRICIA ANN MCHUGH. Johnstown, Pa. 


Law Administration. 


Tau Delta Tau; Beta Alpha Phi. 
DONALD PHILLIP MCMORRIS. Stamford, Ct. Marketing. 
MARY BETH MCWILLIAMS. Birdsboro, Pa. Marketing. 


Mynx Women’s Social Club, Secretary; Alpha Tau Omega, 
little sister. 


Polish prof. adds international air to Business 


_ The United States imports a variety of 
products from Poland including vodka, 
candy and ham. But perhaps the most 
valuable “import” we receive is knowI- 
edge — knowledge imparted to U.S. 
students by Polish professors visiting 
here. 

Duquesne’s School of Business host- 
ed one such professor in the spring se- 
mester of this year — Dr. Andrejez Koz- 
minski. 

This is Kozminski’s sixth trip to the 
United States and it doesn’t look like it 
will be his last. 

“ like it here, | feel very at home in 
America,’’ Kozminski said. 

Kozminski’s “home base” is the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw where he is vice dean 
of Foreign Relations. “I am in charge of 
international university relations,“ Koz- 
minski explained. 

What can the visiting professor offer 
the business student at Duquesne? 

“What we can offer is a somewhat dif- 








ferent, broader perspective,” Koz- 
minski explained. Teaching a course in 
Marketing at Duquesne, he added his 
experiences in France; Italy and the 
Scandanavian countries aid him in the 
classroom. He explained that marketing 
is taking on an international perspective 
which he can share with the U.S. stu- 
dents. 

“Hardworking and serious” is how 
Kozminski classifies the American stu- 
dent, adding he feels the purpose of 
study in America is to pursue career 
goals. 

“The European student may have 
other motives,” he said. “He doesn’t 
think about learning in terms of a ca- 
fecins 

“In Europe the university is like a 
temple of science,” he said. “And the 
professor is a scientist, not only a teach- 
er. This creates some problems since 
great scientists often make poor teach- 
ers, and good teachers often make poor 


THERESA MERCOLINI. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mynx Women’s Social Club. 

PAMELA ADELE MOODY. Allison Par! 
CHERYL ANN MORRIS. Connellsvi! 


scientists.”” 

A university of education is free in 
Poland. ‘Maybe that’s why they don’t 
take it so seriously,” Kozminski com- 
mented. But he added that the inquisi- 
tiveness of European students makes 
teaching a challenge. 

When he first arrived in the United 
States, the tendency of some Americans 
to poke fun at the Polish people trou- 
bled Kozminski. 

“I remember when | was here for the 
first time | was badly hurt by Polish 
jokes, he recalled. “It was something 
which served no purpose. The image of 
the Pole was very negative in America 
until recently. But now that is chang- 
ing.” 

Polish jokes may still exist. But after 
talking with Andrejez Kozminski it is 
very likely the American image of the 
Polish people will be one of a nation of 
serious and congenial individuals. 

— Janice Blake 


CHARLES MARTIN MEHLER. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Accounting/Finance. 
Accountins 


nistration. 


Lambda Sigma; Beta Alpha Council. 
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MARK MORRONE. New Castle, Pa. Management. 
Zeta Beta Tau, Treasurer; Zeta Tau Alpha, Sweetheart; 


American Marketing Association; Council for Exceptional 
Children. 


SCOTTI. MURRAY. Pittsburgh, Pa. International Business. 
Lambda Sigma; Beta Alpha Phi; Spanish Club; American 
Marketing Association; Residence Council, Treasurer/Parli- 
mentarian. 


MARJORIE ANNE O’HALLORAN. Bayonne, N.J. Market- 
ing. 
JOHNATHAN J. PERSKY. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
SANDRA L. PEZICH. Allison Park, Pa. Management. 
Tau Delta Tau; American Marketing. 
ELISA PICCIRILLI. Coraopolis, Pa. Business Management. 
L'Esprit du Duc, staff; Italian Club, Vice President/President; 
American Marketing Association. 


COLLEEN E. PIPER, Clairton, Pa. Business Administration. 
Phi Chi Theta, President; Beta Alpha Phi, Business Honor 
Society; Circle K, Vice President; National Association of 
Accountants; Business Dean’s Advisory Committee; Ameri- 
can Marketing Association. 

MICHAEL J. PROFETA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Marketing Manage- 


ment. 
Kappa Sigma Phi; Alpha Phi, Sweetheart. 
CANDACE PURKEY. Bethel Park, Pa. Business. 
Sigma Lambda Phi; Beta Alpha Phi; Gamma Phi, little sister. 
WILLIAM RADOCAJ. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 


KIMBERLY R. RANCATORE. Pittsburgh, Pa. Marketing. 
Beta Alpha Phi; American Marketing Association. 

AMY M. RAVASIO. McKeesport, Pa. Finance. 
Alpha Phi, Treasurer; Carnival Director; Alpha Tau Omega, 
little sister; Mortar Board, Treasurer; Dance-a-thon, Cou- 
ples Chairman; Vira |. Heinz International Study and Travel 
Scholarship; Beta Alpha Phi; Outstanding Young Women of 
America. 


MAE RECHTORIK. Pittsburgh, Pa. Finance. 
Sigma Lambda Phi. 
SUSAN L. REIF. McKees Rocks, Pa. Accounting. 


Zeta Tau Alpha, Treasurer. 


CLAINE HALE RITTENHOUSE. Bethlehem, Pa. Accounting. 
Alpha Phi, Beta Alpha Phi. 
JOSEPH JOHN ROGERS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Management. 
Sigma Tau Gamma. 
LOUIS M. ROMANUS. West Mifflin, Pa. Business Manage- 
ment. 
u Gamma, Vice President of Education. 
CO, Pittsburgh, Pa. Business Administration. 





STUART M. SCHABES., Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
B’nai B’rith Hillel; Beta Gamma Sigma; Beta Alpha Phi, 
AMY JO SCHNEIDER. St. Marys, Pa. Accounting. 
Lambda Sigma; Sigma Lambda Phi, Treasurer; Beta Alpha 
Phi; Judicial Board; Resident Assistant; Zeta Beta Tau, little 
sister. 

HARRY A. SCHOELLER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Finance. 
THOMAS ROBERT SCHWAB. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Sigma Tau Gamma. 


JOHN C. SCOTT. Monongahela, Pa. Accounting. 

MARK W. SCOTT. Pittsburgh, Pa. Marketing. 

Beta Alpha Phi. 

LARRY D. SEBBENS. McKeesport, Pa. Marketing. 

Playboys Social Club; American Marketing Association; In- 

tramural Football. 

STEVEN CURTIS SHERMAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. Business Ad- 
ministration, 

Delta Sigma Pi, Vice President; American Marketing Associ- 

ation, Vice President; Union Program Board; Ski Club. 


MARI LEE SHIELDS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 

Beta Alpha Phi. 

RAYMOND M. SHIMKO. Pittsburgh, Pa. Business Admin- 
istration/Management. 

BETTY ANN SHOEMAKER. Aliquippa, Pa. Accounting. 

Beta Alpha Phi; Italian Club. 

JAMES SPALLINO, JR. Charleroi, Pa. Finance, 

Beta Pi Sigma. 





JOAN STARSNIC. Pittsburgh, Pa. Business. 
American Marketing Association. 


NICHOLAS G. STRATIGUS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Zeta Beta Tau, Historian; Folk Group. 


KEVIN J. STROMPLE. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
National Association of Accountants; Economic Club of 
Pittsburgh; Duquesne Campus Mininstry. 

ALBERT K. STROTT, JR. West Mifflin, Pa. = Acc« 
Commuter Council. 

MICHAEL D. SULKOSKE. Butler, Pa g 
Beta Alpha Phi. 
GENE LEWIS SVRCEK. Donora, P Business. 
Alpha Phi Delta; Student ¢ Association. 
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ANTHONY H. SZMUL. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Accounting/Finance. 
Beta Pi Sigma; Beta Alpha Phi. 


| 
| | Italian Club. 


GARY TAMBELLINI. Pittsburgh, Pa. Finance. 
JOSEPH J. TAUBER. Erie, Pa. Accounting. 


Sigma Tau Gamma, Treasurer. 
BERNARD R. THEIS. McKees Rocks, Pa. Marketing. 
Playboys Social Club. 








MARIE ELAINE TSUDI. Livonia, Mi. Management. 
Phi Chi Theta, Vice President; American Marketing Associ- 
| ation. 
| MARIA CRISTINA TUCCILLO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business Administration. 
Commuter Council; American Marketing Association; Ital- 
ay | ian Club. 

|| ALEX MARC TUCKER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
DARIA DANIELLE TUZAK. West Mifflin, Pa. 
il Accounting. 
Beta Gamma Sigma; Beta Alpha Phi. 


GAIL S. TYMAS. Gibsonia, Pa. Finance. 
| Duchesses Volleyball, Captain; Alpha Sigma Tau; American 
ii Marketing Association; Varsity Club. 
|| PAMELA A. ULAKOVIC. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Phi; Lambda Sigma; American Marketing Associ- 
ation; Commuter Council. 
CHARLES RICHARD VARGO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Accounting. 
Mortar Board; Beta Alpha Phi; Lambda Sigma; Spanish Club, 
President; Phi Sigma lota, Vice President; Phi Chi Theta, 
Sweetheart; American Marketing Association; National As- 
sociation of Accountants. 
SALLY A. VOGEL. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Commuter Council, Secretary; Beta Alpha Phi, Psychology 
Club. 








yt MICHELLE L. VOLPE. Trafford, Pa. Accounting. 
1) Alpha Phi; Tau Kappa Epsilon, little sister; Ski Club. 


KENNETH R. WEHAR. Bridgeville, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


MARICA A. WEILAND. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business Administration. 


s Social Club. 
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GLEN J. WILKING. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
ANTHONY F. WILLIAMS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Management. 
Italian Club; Alpha Phi Dettla. 





MARK G. WINIEKI. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Phi; Intramural Basketball. 
JAMES M. WINTER, JR. Verona, Pa. 

Business Administration. 
American Marketing Association. 


MICHAELE L. WINTILL. Pittsburgh, Pa. Management. 
Dukettes, Captain; American Makreting Association; Ski 
Club, 


BONNIE L. YEAGER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 

Women’s Tennis. 

JAMES A. ZERN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 

Beta Alpha Phi, Vice President; Ski Club; Orientation Staff. 
ROSANNE ZIDEK. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 


Beta Alpha Phi; Commuter Council; American Marketing 
Association. 


VIRGINIA MARY ZUMCHAK Glen Rock, N.jJ. 

Business Administration. 
Sigma Lambda Phi, Treasurer. 
PAUL RESTAINE ZUNICH. Pittsburgh, Pa. Accounting. 
Delta Sigma Pi, Preisdent. 
THERESA ZEZULEWICZ. Pittsburgh, Pa. Business Adminis- 


Duchesses Basketball; Student Government 
Senator. 
LUCILLE COLETTA. Duquesne, Pa. 
Business Administ Management. 
Beta Alpha Phi; Italian Club. 
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Biro believes in striving to full potential 





“Work to acquire as many different, 
indepth skills as possible. Don’t look 
narrowly that you miss the serendipi- 
ties. Serve yourself and others to the 
best of your ability,” is what Ruth Biro, 
an Assistant Professor in the School of 
Education, recommends for the college 


EILEEN MARY BEADLING. Burgettstown, Pa. 


Special Education. 


“Let’s Play to Grow”. 
rAD 


CALDWELL. Bethel Park, Pa. 


Elementary Education. 

ird; Student Government Association, 

Commuter Council, President; Omicron 
\ssistant; Kappa Delta Epsilon. 


Vice President; ¢ 
Delta Kappa; Resident 
KIMBERLY A. CONNER. Buffalo Grove, II. 


Elementary Education. 
sma Lambda Phi; Pan-Hellenic Council, representative; 


Yelta Epsilon. 


“ROWLEY. Glen Burnie, Md. Special Education. 





women pursuing her career. 

Ruth Biro’ practices what she 
preaches. With a Bachelors Degree in 
Library Science with a concentration in 
International Librarianship and School 
Librarianship, and a Doctoral Degree in 
Higher Education and Child Develop- 
ment, Dr. Biro has a variety of skills that 
she readily uses. 

Dr. Biro has worked at Duquesne 
University for 19 years, starting as the 
Librarian in the Reference section. She 
then became the Librarian for the Afri- 
can collection here on campus. From 
there she moved to her present posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor at the School 
of Education. 


Dr. Biro traveled to Hungary to get in- 
formation on King Matthias, a great col- 


lector of books and manuscripts, the 


subject of her History Forum presenta- 
tion. Her latest project involves multi- 


cultural and global education concepts, 


many of which are contained in the 


President’s Commission Report on for- 


eign language and area studies, which 
emphasizes international aspects. 
Collecting unusual items is Ruth 
Biro’s hobby. She has collected trays 
from Sweden, Nepola, and India and 


sl 


marmalades from Ireland, Norway, and . 


other countries around the world. 
Along with those she has collected dif- 
ferent brass pieces from the four cor- 


"Serve yourself and others 


During the fall term, Dr. Biro teaches 
undergraduate and graduate courses. 
Along with her teaching, she delivers 
papers to many conferences. Recently, 








to the best 
of your ability” 


ners of the earth. The brass pieces she 
treasures the most are those from Eng- 
land and the Middle East. 

William, Ruth Biro’s husband, is a 
Hungarian refugee. Shortly after he 


came to America he served in the Unit- — 


ed States Army. After the service he be- 
came Dr. Biro’s “boy next door” and 
within two years they were married. 
William is a geographer and they reside 
in Squirrel Hill. Both are interested in 
developing and utilizing historical re- 
sources in the library collections. They 
work on it together. 

Ruth Biro’s future goals are to en- 
courage students to develop to their 
fullest potential; to support the activi- 
ties of the School of Education and the 
University; and to continue learning. 

— Kathy Dixon 














AMY DIETRICK. Altoona, Pa. Special Education. 
Council for Exceptional Children, Secretary; “Let’s Play to 
Grow”; Kappa Delta Epsilon, Secretary. 
MARY ANNE DINARDO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secondary Education/English. 
MICHAEL J. GRIMES. Aliquippa, Pa. 
Education/Communications. 
Beta Pi Sigma; DUSSO; Phonathon. 
CAROLYN H. GUST. Pittsburgh, Pa. Special Education, 
Kappa Delta Epsilon. 
KAREN MARIE GUTHRIE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elementary Education. 
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Phi Kappa Phi; Zeta Tau Alpha. 
DUANE BRUCE HAHALYAK. Elizabeth, Pa. 
Elementary Education. 
Zeta Beta Tau; Kappa Phi Kappa, Council for Exceptional 
Children, Duquesne Bowling Team; Intramural Football; In- 
tramural Hockey. 
MARY JEANNE HLADIO. Ambridge, Pa. 
Special and Elementary Education. 
Kappa Delta Epsilon, President; Council for Exceptional 
Children; Student Government Association; “Let’s Play to 
Grow”; Omicron Delta Kappa; Ski Club. 
JACQUELINE V. JOHNSON, Pittsburgh, Pa. Elementary 
Education. 


JOSEPH KANE, III. Chester, Pa. Education. 
MIAKA: Dukes Basketball Statistician; AFROTC. 
EILEEN M. KIRK. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Early Childhood Education. 

Kappa Delta Epsilon. 
ANNETTE KOPACZ. Wayne, N.J. Elementary Education. 
Lambda Sigma; Sigma Lambda Phi; Kappa Delta Epsilon. 
KIMBERLY ANN KOVACS. Jeannette, Pa. 

Special/Elementary Education. 
Council for Exceptional Children, Vice President; Kappa 
Delta Epsilon, Vice President/Pledge Mistress; Kappa Phi 
Kappa, Treasurer. 


PETER DOUGLAS KOWAL. Avenel, N.J. Education. 
LINDA L. MACURAK. Bethel Park, Pa. Special Education. 
Ski Club; Council for Exceptional Children; “Let’s Play to 
Grow”; Psychology Club; Union Program Board. 
PATRICIA A. MAGGIO. Oakland, N.}J. Special Education. 
Kappa Delta Epsilon. 
THOMAS E. MAURER. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secondary Education/Physics. 
Kappa Phi Kappa, Treasurer/President; Dukes Football. 





SISTER M. AGNES MCCORMICK, I.L.C. Coraopolis, Pa. 
Early Childhood Education. 
SUSAN A. MARTIN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Education. 
Student Government Association, Academic Vice Presi- 
dent; Red Masquers; Kappa Delta Epsilon; Omicron Delta 
Kappa; Lambda Sigma. 
MARY KIM MCQUAIDE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elementary Education. 
MAUREEN C. OREILLY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Special Education. 


ELIZABETH A. ROBERTS. Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Special Education 
Kappa Delta Epsilon, Social Chairman; Council for Excep- 
tional Children. 


CAROL JEAN SHVACH. Ambridge, Pa. 
Elementary Education. 

Swim Team, manager; Kappa Delta Epsilon; Duquesne Stu- 
dent International Organization, Vice President. 
CYNTHIA LOUISE STEPHAN. Cheswick, Pa. 

Early Childhe 
Kappa Delta Epsilon, Treasurer. 
LISA A. VERARDI. Pittsburgh, Pa Education. 
Kappa Delta Epsilon; Kappa Phi Kappa Honor Society; Phi 
Delta Chi, little sister. 
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From student to musician 
to dedicated teacher 


His father taught him how to play the 
violin when he was six years old. In 
grade school, he learned to play the pi- 
ano, in high school, the trombone. 

Now he is a teacher. 

“I felt | had some knowledge to give 
to the students,” said Mathew Shiner, 
associate professor of brass instruments 
at Duquesne’s Music School for 32 
years. “If you don’t teach, | don’t see 
how you can share the knowledge,” 
said Shiner. 

A student under Ottavio Farrara from 
1931-1936, Shiner combined both the 
professional and educational areas of 
music in pursuing his career. He landed 
his first professional position with the 
NBC orchestra, then broadcasting from 
the William Penn Hotel and airing on 
KDKA — Radio. 

Beginning in 1933, he spent 14 years 
as first trombone for the Stanley The- 
atre Orchestra, in addition to 15 years 





JOE BENDIK. Perryopolis, Pa. 
KIMBERLY BONDI. McKeesport, Pa. 


VID | vv Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PMTA Piano Ce¢ 

1980 State winner; Charle 
tion, Finalist; Women’s Advisory 
Ensemble, soloist; Jazz Band. 


THOMAS J. BUTLER, JR. McKeesport, Pa. Music Educa- 


ha; Music Education National Conference. 





Music. 
Music Education. 
1, Treasurer; Music Education National Con- 


Piano Performance. 
, 1979 District winner; PMTA, 
ton Young Artist Piano Competi- 
Board Scholarship; Wind 





with the Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera. 
During this string of professional activ- 
ity, he also instructed students at his 
studio in the old Warner Building. 

Shiner has since taught at Duquesne 
and organized the Brass Ensemble and 
Trombone Choir upon his arrival in 
1949. Director of both groups since that 
time, he enjoys his work. 

“I love what I do and always feel self- 
satisfaction when | see students pro- 
gressing,’”” said Shiner, who has pub- 
lished 16 musical numbers for bass en- 
sembles and trombone choirs and an in- 
struction manual. ‘It makes me happy 
and makes them happy when they play 
better, perform well and sound like 
they’re supposed to sound.” 

But the work is hard and dedication is 
essential. ‘There is always something to 
prepare seven days a week, whether it 
be recitals, solos or concerts,” ex- 
plained Shiner. “You can talk about 
how fine of a music school you have, 
but you also have to go out and let peo- 
ple hear it. You have to let them know 
that you have something going.” 

And the pictures given to him by for- 
mer students and colleagues — includ- 
ing the late Tommy Dorsey, whom he 
met while working at the Stanley The- 
atre, and “Tonight Show” regular Doc 
Severinsen, whom he, along with 
brother and fellow music professor Ed- 
win Shiner met at the Mid-east Music 
Conference in the early 1950s — and 
Las Vegas and New York postcards sent 
by former students since turned profes- 
sional, offer perhaps the most outstand- 
ing evidence of his contribution to mu- 
SIC. 

“| don’t regret anything I’ve done in 


tion. 


music,” stated Shiner whose hobbies 
are hunting, fishing, woodworking and 
painting. ‘“To communicate with stu- 
dents, and work with them is a reward- 
ing feeling when they make good and 
latch onto some important position that 
they hold down.” 


“I feel very much a part of their suc- 


cess and feel that the training they got 
here helped them get there.” 
— Lisa Radecki 





MARY G. CRUMLEY. Roanoke, Va. Music Therapy. 
Music Therapy Club. 

BRUCE DREISTADT. West Mifflin, Pa. Music Education. 
Music Education National Conference, Treasurer; Music 
School Student Council. 


SYLVIA L. FLEMING. North Braddock, Pa. Music Educa- 

tion. 
EDWARD FRIEDENBERGER. Altoona, Pa. Music Education. 
Concert Choir; Duquesne Christian Fellowship. 


SOPHIA DENISE GARY. Coraopolis, Pa. Music. 
Lambda Sigma Society; Alpha Phi. 

CHRISTINE GIBSON, Tokyo, Japan. Music Therapy. 
Music Therapy Club; National Association for Music Ther- 


apy. 


PEGGY GUILBERT. Pittsburgh, Pa. Music Education. 
Student Government Association; Music School Student 
Council, President; Mu Phi Epsilon; Music Education Na- 
tional Conference; Music Therapy Club. 

JAMES HOMME. Scenery Hill, Pa. Music Education. 


MICHAEL A. KOZER. New Kensington, Pa. Music Educa- 
tion. 

Phi Mu Alpha, Pledgemaster; Music Education National 

Conference. 

TAMARA JO MCCARTT. Whitehall, Pa. Music Therapy. 

Chamber Choir; Msuic Therapy Club; Music Therapy Re- 

presentative. 

MICHAEL SEAN MILLER. Dallas, Pa. Music Therapy. 

Music Therapy Club, Co-Chairperson. 

COLLEEN MINDZAK. Weirton, W.Va. Music Education. 

Duquesne Magazine; University Choir; Opera Workshop. 


FREDERICK R. MYOES. Cheswick, Pa. Music Education. 
Jazz Band; Symphony Band; Orchestra; Trombone Choir; 
Wind Ensemble. 

KATHLEEN M. MURPHY. Auburn, Ma. Music Therapy. 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Warden/Recording Secretary/Alumni Sec- 
retary; National Association for Music Therapy; Music Edu- 
cation National Conference. 

JAMES B. NESBIT. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bowling Team; Jazz Ensemble. 

DANIEL J. NICORA. White Oak, Pa ic Education. 
Phi Mu Alpha, Treasurer; Music E« on National Confer- 
ence. 











~ MARGUERITE A. PALILLA. Rural Valley, Pa. Music. 
x KEVIN MICHAEL POLLOCK. West Mifflin, Pa. Music Edu- 
cation. 


JULIENNE RUNTICH. Aliquippa, Pa. © Music Education. 






















= : | Music Education National Conference. 

a || : 

= Music Education National Conference; Mu Phi Epsilon; Stu- 4 = 

~ dent Council. 5 _ 

3 MELISSA GIAL SHAFFER. Somerset, Pa. Music Conserva- .. ' 

an tory. Me a — 
Flute; University Orchestra. i — «ey 
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ELMER RAY STIFFLER. Verona, Pa. Music Education. 

Delta Chi. 

|| BARBARA CARMELLA STREIT. Hazelton, Pa. Music Ther- 
apy. 

TIMOTHY J. TUCKER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Music Therapy. 

BETSY WHITAKER. Windber, Pa. Music Therapy. 
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KEVIN B. YAGER. Potomac, Md. Music Education. 
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1 s of the faculty 
d administration, and to alumni. 
ection to membership is as much an 
bligation and responsibility in 
citizenship as it is a mark of highest 
distinction and honor. 
The qualifications for membership 

__ are exemplary character, 
___ responsible leadership and service in 

~ campus life, and superior 
scholarship. 


















Daniel J. Bevevino 
Joseph Bielecki 
Rev. Edward Bushinski 
Noreen Marie Cancelmi 
Catherine R. Capozzoli 
Cheryl Ann Collins 
Carl Dando 
Rev. Joseph Duchene 
Lisa Graves 
Deborah Grice 
Marian E. Hirst 
Mary Hladio 
Nell Hoffman 
Michael Holtzman 
John Linarelli 
Karen Litzinger 
Philip Luci 
John Manning 
Dean Bruce Martin 
Rev. Henry McAnulty 
Dean James McCulloch 
Dr. Bernadine Meyer 
Rev. Edward Murray 
Reginald Ney 
Margaret Parlett 
Jonathon Persky 
Edward Petner 
Margaret Prechtl 
Jeffrey Romig 
Carol Rummel 
Albert Scerbo 
Diane Schiavone 
Sr. Mary Charity Sebo 
Mary Jane Simcic 
Rev. David Smith 
Dean Patricia Wati 
Karen Caldwell 
Susan Martin 


: 





Mortar 


Board, 
Inc. 


Mortar Board, Inc., is a national 
honor society of college seniors. The 
society recognizes in its 
membership the qualities of superior 
scholastic ability, outstanding and 
continual leadership, and dedicated 
service to the community. 

Each of the over 175 chapters is 
challenged to provide thoughtful 
leadership to the campus and 
community; to create an 
environment of effective 
communication; to move toward a 
meaningful goal; and to continue to 
maintain the ideals of the society. 


Joseph Bielecki 
Linda Burgman 
Noreen Cancelmi 
Ann Daly 

Carl Dando 
Barbara Fazio 
Deborah Garlicki 
Michelle Graziose 
Debbie Grice 
Natalie Henwood 
Michael Holtzman 
Karen Litzinger 
April Marchese 
Sharon Marsonek 
Edward Petner 
Amy Ravasio 
Albert Scerbo 
Diane Schiavone 
Denise Tonsetic 
Charles Vargo 































































‘NURSING 


Sue Poorman, nursing instructor, con- 
siders getting to know students as the 
favorite part of her teaching career. “I 
love getting them to think,” Poorman 
said. ‘It’s a very special relationship with 
a person.” 

Poorman, a psychiactric nurse for 
eight years, adds, ‘Teaching is a most 
rewarding job to me. Students are so 
willing to learn.” 

She connects her love of teaching as 
coming from a strong desire to act. 
“There is a big part of me that would 
like to be an actress. The ability to teach 
is a lot like the ability to perform.” 

Although she’s never done any seri- 
ous acting, Poorman enjoys role-play- 
ing with her students in class. ‘‘With stu- 
dents you have to get their attention 
and get them to listen.’” She believes 
role-playing helps meet her own inner 
needs as well as helping students learn. 
“When you experience is when you 
learn,”’ she said. 

With this in mind, Poorman, aided by 
Peg Muntz, Nursing curriculum coor- 
dinator, developed her own course 
called “Ways of Relating.” 

Using video equipment to record the 
students’ role-playing, Poorman ori- 
gionally developed the idea in the the- 
sis required for her M.S.N. 

“Role-play taping is a way for stu- 
dents to learn how they communicate. 
It tests the student’s judgement and 
progress.” Poorman adds that role- 
playing lets the students see themselves 
as they are viewed by others. She feels 
this is important because, ‘‘Who you are 
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Poorman feels Duquesne 


allows more creativity and 


expression 


and what you believe is so much a part 
of what you do.” 

Designing a course seems to be a 
great feat for one who’s been an in- 
structor for only three years. But ac- 
cording to Poorman it is Duquesne itself 
that makes the difference. 

Poorman said, “Duquesne is very 
flexible, it encourages you to search and 
find your creative talents and use them. 
It is very good to me, it is what keeps 
teaching from being boring.” 

“Duquesne’s philosophy allows cre- 
ativity, which is essential in Nursing,” 
she added. “It allows the students to 
grow from a nursing perspective rather 
than a medical model.” 

Poorman describes her own educa- 
tion as “never ending.” After eleven 
years of schooling she achieved her 
M.S.N. at the University of Pittsburgh. 

She originally graduated from a nurs- 
ing diploma school at Citizens General 
Hospital in New Kensington. 

Although Poorman calls herself “a di- 
ploma nurse at heart,” she feels a four 
year education is more practical than a 
diploma school because of the time ele- 
ment. ‘‘The reality of today is that a 





B.S.N. is the way to be. It saves time an 
energy instead of graduating diplom. 
and then being expected to go back t 
school. It is a good investment,” sh 


added. 
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Its standing in the community is also 
very important to the nursing school in- 
structor. Poorman feels the Pittsburgh 
community sees Duquesne as working 
hard to keep a very good professional 
relationship with the community. 

Poorman herself represents Du- 
quesne through guest lectures at local 
hospitals. “I stay visible by getting in- 
volved in continuing education.” 

Poorman feels many people under- 
rate nurses, and she tries to promote a 
feeling of pride among nurses. “We 
really do have an important and respon- 
sible job. There are always people 
pointing out what we do wrong,” she 
said. ‘‘We take care of everyone, but 
who takes care of us? Nurses need to 
unify.” 

Poorman adds, ‘Nursing is the 
backbone of major medical decisions in 
promoting health. We have to start real- 
izing what a good job we do.” 

Poorman feels the students at Du- 
quesne are very unique themselves. “‘| 
have a tremendous respect for students 
at Duquesne. A lot of them have to 
work to come here. They are here be- 
Cause they want to be here and to 
learn,” she adds. Poorman feels a cer- 
tain responsibility to the students and 
tries to live up to it. She said, “I try to be 
the best that I can be, to give the most | 
can to them.” 

— Christine DiThomas 
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JEANNINE BAIER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 


Nursing Class Vice President, Junior and Senior years; Stu- 
dent Nurse Association of Pa. 






GAIL A. BARTHOLOMEW. Easton, Pa. Nursing. 








MARIANNE BAYUS. Aliquippa, Pa. 
Alpha Tau Delta. 





Nursing. 



















ELIZABETH M. BENDER. Riverside, Pa. 
Student Nurse Association of Pa. 


Nursing. 


















KAREN BRUCHAS. Munhall, Pa. Nursing 













Nursing. 
Zeta Beta Tau, little 


DIANE J. BYER. Murrysville, Pa. 
Tau Delta Tau, Recording Secretary 
sister; Dance-a-thon; Ski Club 
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MARYANNE BYRNES. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
MARY ANN CHARA. Murrysville, Pa. Nursing. 
JANICE R. COLEMAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
REBECCA ANN CORNELL. Johnstown, Pa. Nursing. 


Alpha Tau Delta, Judicial Chairman; Alpha Phi, Chaplain; 
Lambda Sigma. 


LYNN MARIE CROSS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
BETTINA DIXON. Evans City, Pa. Nursing. 
MARY MARGARET DONOGHUE. Tappan, N.Y. Nursing. 
Ski Club. 

SUE ANN FALCO. Connellsville, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Phi. 

DEBRA LYNN FARAONE. New Castle, Pa. Nursing. 


Nursing Class President, Freshman, Sophomore, Junior 
years; Alpha Phi. 

GARY J. FERRESE. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
Rifle Team; Kappa Sigma Phi; Inter-Fraternity Council, Vice 
President. 


KATHERINE MARIE FINNECY. Erie, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Phi, President/Rush Chairman; Beta Pi Sigma, little 
sister. 

DONNA LEE GANELIN. Beaver Falls, Pa. Nursing. 


ELIZABETH M. GANNON. West Homestead, Pa. Nursing. 
CATHERINE L. GLEASON. Weirton, W.Va. Nursing. 


DEBORAH L. GLEASON. Belvidere, N.J. Nursing. 
Student Nurse Association of Pa., Vice President/President. 
MIRIJANE M. GOLOVIC. Glenshaw, Pa. Nursing. 


Senior Nursing Class President. 


HELEN K. GRAHAM. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
DEBRA A. GREEN. Charleroi, Pa. Nursing. 
Mynx Social Club. 

BARBARA J. GUENST. Valhalla, N.Y. Nursing. 
MARGUERITE J. HANNA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 


Bowling League; Nursing Curriculum Committee; Senior 
Nursing Class Treasurer/Representative. 


PATRICIA A. HETZER. Coraopolis, Pa. Nursing. 
Phi Kappa Phi. 


ELIZABETH ANNE HORGAN. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 


DEANNA J. JONES. Bridgeville, Pa. Nursing. 
LEEN MARIE KANE, Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
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SARAH ANN KAPLAN. McConnellsburg,Pa. Nursing. 


PATRICIA A. KARDISH. Churchville, Pa. Nursing. 
ides Zeta Tau Alpha. 


EVELYN D. HARKINS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
GERRI KAUTZ. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Tau Delta. 

NANCY ANN KENT. Carnegie, Pa. Nursing. 
Secretary of Nursing Class, Senior year. 

LINDA M. KLJUCARIC. Trafford, Pa. Nursing. 
KIMBERLY KOHUT. Farrell, Pa. Nursing. 


Lambda Sigma; Ski Club; Alpha Tau Delta, Judicial Chair- 
man/Service Chairman; Resident Assistant. 





DEBORAH ANN KORKUC. East Providence, R.1. Nursing. 
Lambda Sigma, Secretary; Alpha Tau Delta, Corresponding 
Secretary/Fund-raising Chairman; Resident Assistant. 
JAYNE KOUCHE. Eighty Four, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Tau Delta. 

JULIE LAMBERT. Chambersburg, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Tau Delta; Zeta Tau Alpha; Zeta Beta Tau, little sister. 
ANN M. LANTZY. Carrolltown, Pa. Nursing. 
DIANNA LONG. Duquesne, Pa. Nursing. 












Alpha Tau Delta; Zeta Tau Alpha. 

MICHELE ANN LONG. McKees Rocks, Pa. Nursin 
Alpha Tau Delta; Dukettes. 

MARY R. LUCAS. Greensburg, Pa. 

Human Life Group. 

BERNADETTE LYNCH. Pittsburgh, Pa Nursing. 
Alpha Phi. 
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SHARON MANGUS. Johnstown, Pa. 
Alpha Tau Delta; Intramural Volleyball. 


Nursing. 








PRISCILLA MASSAGLI. Bound Brook, N.J. Nursing. 
Swim Team, Captain. 

CHERYL LYNN MATZIK. Trafford, Pa. Nursing. 
SUSAN JEAN McCAHAN. Everett, Pa. Nursing. 






Alpha Tau Delta; Sigma Theta Tau. 







ERIN K. McKENNA. Lancaster, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Sigma Tau. 

SUSAN L. MIHALO. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
ELAINE MIHALOV. McKees Rocks, Pa. Nursing. 
Italian Club. 

MICHELLE E. MOSKO. Duquesne, Pa. Nursing. 
BARBARA A. MURPHY. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 


Alpha Tau Delta; Mynx Women’s Social Club; Historian. 
CYNTHIA J. MUSCARO. Burgettstown, Pa. Nursing. 
Judicial Board; Alpha Tau Delta; House Caucus. 

KAREN F. O’REILLY. Camp Hill, Pa. Nursing. 
Tau Delta Tau, Corresponding Secretary; Zeta Beta Tau, lit- 
tle sister; Council for Exceptional Children. 

TONI MARIE ORLANDO. Weirton, W.Va. Nursing. 
Alpha Tau Delta, Vice President; Lambda Sigma. 


RENEE MARIE PALMIERI. MT. Lebanon, Pa. Nursing. 
Tau Delta Tau; Pan-Hellenic Representative. 

ANGELA B. PESSOLANO. New Kensington, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Tau Delta. . 
MARILU PIOTROWSKI. Aliquippa, Pa. Nursing. 
Human Life Group, Vice President; Young Democrats, Vice 
President. 

JOAN OLGA PLATT. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Nursing. 
Alpha Tau Delta, Treasurer; Ski Club; Dance-a-thon. 


JAYNE I. POLLIARD. New Bethlehem, Pa. Nursing. 

Tau Delta Tau; Lambda Sigma. 

TAMARA POLOSKY. Canonsburg, Pa. Nursing. 

Mynx Women’s Social Club; Union Program Board; Ski 

Club. 

JOANN ELAINE POSNEY. Greenville, Pa. Nursing. 

Mynx Women’s Social Club. oo . 
PATRICIA ANN POTETZ. Allentown, Pa. Nursing. (8 4. 
Alpha Tau Delta, President; Resident Assistant. Mis lal 


SUSAN LYNN PRESTON. New Castle, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Phi. 

CHERI S. ROSE. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 

ARA ANN ROSS. Washington, D.C. Nursing. 

| ROZAS. Bethel Park, Pa. Nursing. 





CATHERINE M. RULLO. Hollsopple, Pa. Nursing. 
Council for Exceptional Children; Zeta Beta Tau, little sister. 
BARBARA ANN SCHNEIDER. Wexford, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Phi. 

DAVID G. SCHUETZ. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
SUZANNE LYNN SCHUTTE. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Phi, Historian; Alpha Tau Delta; Ski Club. 


CAROL J. SHAW. Phoenixville, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Phi; Top Hatter. 

WENDY LYNNE SPANGLER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
ANN M. SPIEGEL. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
Tau Delta Tau; House Caucus. 

MARY LEE STOEHR. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
Tau Delta Tau, Corresponding Secretary; Gamma Phi, little 
sister; L’Esprit Du Duc, staff; Student Government Associ- 
ation, Senator; SNAP. 


TEENA TARALLO. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
BARBARA VERCELLOTTI. Oakmont, Pa. Nursing. 
Alpha Tau Delta. 

PHYLLIS M. WACTLAR. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 
Gamma Sigma Sigma, Alumni Advisor. 

LINDA L. WALDFOGLE. Pittsburgh, Pa. Nursing. 


LORI ANNE WEBER. Sewickley, Pa. Nursing. 
APRIL L. WHITMAN. North East, Pa. Nursing. 
SNAP; Intramural Volleyball; Dance-a-thon. 

PAMELA WILKIE. Madisonville, Ky. Nursing. 
Zeta Tau Alpha; Lambda Sigma; Alpha Tau Delta; Zeta Beta 
Tau, little sister. 

SHELLY LYNN WRIGHT. Cheswick, Pa. Nursing. 
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Teaching is a satisfying 
alternative to practice | 


Ina field such as pharmacy where one usually works behind 
the scenes, communications would seem to play a small role. 
However, Dr. Frederick Fochtman believes communication is 
essential in the field and stresses this to his students. ““Com- 
munications integrates the information you receive in all 
classes with your professional objective,” he said. 

A faculty member of the School of Pharmacy, Fochtman 
teaches graduate pharmacy and toxicology courses. He also 
teaches undergraduate courses such as pharmacology, a Class 
taken mainly by nursing majors. 

“I like the idea that Pharmacology is required for nursing | 
it ' students,” said Fochtman, “I like the interaction as a member — 
a of the Pharmacy School working with the Nursing School,” 
~ . he added. 

A full-time faculty member since 1978, Fochtman taught | 
_ part-time at Duquesne for five years. He received both his | 

_—_ _ B.S. in Pharmacy and his Ph.D. in Pharmacology/Toxicology | 
\ . e at Duquesne. 
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| THOMAS R. AKE. III. Williamsburg, Pa. Pharmacy 
MICHAEL J. ALTERIO. Canonsburg, Pa. Pharmacy. 
| , Phi Delta Chi, Vice President/Alumni Liaison. 
i LINDA AMAN. Highland, N.Y. Pharmacy. 
/ SAPhA; Lambda Kappa Sigma; Rho Chi, President; Phi Beta 
ng Phi. 
: LORRAINE JEAN BALL. Ford City, Pa. Pharmacy. 
| | 
| 
| 
COLLEEN A. BARNEY. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
WILLIAM D. BIANCO. Monaca, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Phi Delta Chi; SAPhA. 
DEBORAH ANNE BREITHAUPT. Princeton, N.J. 
Pharmacy. 
Alpha Phi; SAPhA; Duchesses Basketball. 
| i KIM ROBERT BRUMBAUGH. Springdale, Pa. Pharmacy. 
i Rho Chi; SAPhA. 
: | 
‘ PATRICIA CAPOTOSTO. Uniontown, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma; Phi Lambda Sigma; SAPhA. 
| TAMRE CASTELLANI. Ellwood City, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; WPSHA; Resident Assistant; Intramurals. 
LORETTA L. CIOCCO. Latrobe, Pa. Pharmacy. 


Alpha Sigma Tau; SAPhA. 
CRAIG G. COCHENOUR. Sutersville, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Psi; SAPhA; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical Asso- 
nnsylvania Pharmaceutical Association; AMA. 
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or Dr. Fochtman 


When asked why he continues at 

“Pittsburgh is my hometown, | lik 
people | work with.” 

Fochtman lives in Mount Leb 
playing racquetball in his spare 
asm with students in the classro 
a co-advisor of Phi Delta Chi, a 
nity. 

Fochtman chooses to teach rather than Practice for reasons 
of personal reward. “Teaching gives me more Satisfaction. It 
provides a greater degree of learning and the feedback from 
them gives me a sense of reward.” 

Teaching, advising and other activities keep Fochtman 
busy, but he still strives to achieve his goals with great fervor. 


When asked what his greatest achievement was Fochtman 
replied, “I haven’t achieved it yet.” 




















Duquesne, Fochtman said 
e the city campus and the 


anon and enjoys skiing and 
time. He carries his enthusj- 
om and outside as well, being 
professional pharmacy frater- 


— Barbara Helman 





NANNETTE H. CONNOR, Wayne, Pa. 
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Alpha Phi. 

DEIRDER A. CORAM. Washington, D.C. Pharmacy. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha; SAPhA. 

DENNIS K. CUTRELL, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. Pharmacy. 

Zeta Beta Tau; SAPhA. 

MARY MARGARET DALEY. Hamburg, N.Y. Pharmacy 





SAPhA; APHA; Alpha Phi. . | 










PAUL J. D’ANGIO. Berkely Heights, N.J. Pharmacy. 

Phi Delta Chi. 

EDWARD C. DERKITS. Allentown, Pa. Pharmacy. 

Zeta Beta Tau; SAPhA. 
DONALD J. DIETZ. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi; Phi Kappa Phi; SAPhA. | 
SUSAN LEE EBIG. Freeport, Pa. Pharmacy. | 





Lambda Kappa Sigma; Rho Chi. 






HEIDI D. ENIS. Erie, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Alpha Sigma Tau; Kappa Psi; Lambda Sigma; Allegheny 
County Pharmaceutical Association; Pennsylvania Pharma- 
ceutical Association; SAPhA. 

RONALD J. FALLER. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharm 
Rho Chi; SAPhA. 

MARK JOSEPH FEIGEL. Pittsburgh, Pa 

HARRY R. FISCHER, JR. Elmwood P 
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SAPhA. 
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GINA A. FLORIDA. Conway, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Alpha Phi, Vice President; Lambda Sigma. 


STEPHANIE FREER. Ocean, N.J. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; NJPA. 
JOY LYNN GNAGEY. Uniontown, Pa. Pharmacy. 


Lambda Kappa Sigma, Secretary; SAPhA; Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


LYNN M. GRABOSKI. Glassport, Pa. Pharmacy. 
NANCY ELLEN GRASSI. Boonton, N.j. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 


ERNEST J. GRIBSCHAW. North Huntingdon, Pa.Pharmacy. 
Kappa Psi; Phorum; Pi Lambda Sigma. 

DAVID WILLIAM GRISNIK. Clairton, Pa. Pharmacy. 
President of Pharmacy Class, Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, 
Senior and Fifth year; Phi Delta Chi; Phi Lambda Sigma, 
President; Lambda Kappa Sigma, Sweetheart; Grubs Social 
Club; Photography Club; Ski Club; House Caucus; Clinton 
Eddy Goodwin Scholarship; SAPhA; Allegheny County 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

MARY GRACE HAGERTY. Mingo Junction, Ohio. Phar- 
macy. SAPhA; APA. 


VICKI HAYNAM. Minerva, Ohio. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 

SEAN H. HICKEY. Wilkinsburg, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Phi Delta Chi; SAPhA. 

D. SCOTT HIMLER. Easton, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Phorum; Phi Delta Chi; Cross Country Team. 

CYNTHIA IANNARELLI. Bridgeville, Pa. Pharmacy. 


SAPhA, National President/National Vice President; Kappa 
Psi; Phi Lambda Sigma; Ski Club. 


LESLIE S. IRWIN. Fairfield, Ct. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi; SAPhA; Alpha Phi. 


IRIS LAW IVEY. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 
BARBARA M. KANE. Lasdale, Pa. Pharmacy. 


Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association; Alpha 
i, little sister. 


YAMINI KAPADIA. Morris Plains, N.J. Pharmacy. 
Union Program Board. 


DEANNE J. KLINGENSMITH. Kittanning, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi; Phi Kappa Phi; Lambda Sigma, Vice President. 


ANGELA MARIE KONOPKA. Philadelphia, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical Association. 





JAMES A. KOSINSKI. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi. 

JANICE KOZIARA. Oil City, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 

THOMAS F. KREINER. Bradford, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; NARD. 

KAREN L. KUPAR. Washington, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma; SAPhA. 


DEBORAH ELIZABETH KURTZ. West Lawn, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; Lambda Kappa Sigma. 

LISA J. LANISH. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
MICHAEL J. LAZOR. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Ice Dukes; Tau Kappa Epsilon. 

JOHANNA M. LEONARD. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi. 


GERALD R. LEONE. Elmwood Park, N.j. 

DIANE M. LESKOVIC. Pittsburgh,Pa. 

SALLY A. LIPINSKI. Central City, F nacy. 
MICHAEL P. LOMBARDO. Eas Pharmacy. 
Zeta Beta Tau; SAPhA. 
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aA peta Johnstown, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Ipha Phi; Duchesses Basketball; SAPhA. 
MADONNA V. "MAGNESS. Bel Air, Md. Pharmacy. 


Rho Chi, Vice President; SAPhA; Pennsylvania Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical Associ- 


MARYANN MALAY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nbda Kappa Sigma; SAPhA. 


One look at his office and you might 
get the impression that Dr. Lawrence H. 
Block of the School of Pharmacy is a 
disorganized man. Papers and books 
make his desk almost indistinguishable, 
every available inch of shelf space is 
covered with textbooks, resource in- 
formation on specific drugs, their uses, 
misuses and benefits. And his array of 
books is a means to satisfy his insatiable 
desire to read. 

Away from the classroom, Block said 


he spends most of his time with his wife, 

Sharon and their children, three-year 

old son Hal Zachary and eight-month 
- old daughter Dana Elayne. 

‘I’m an avid reader,” Block adds, 
“and whenever | can,| attempt to read. | 
have an extensive library at home. If I’m 
up until two, three or four in the morn- 
ing with a good book, that’s not unusu- 

Re 

Block said his reading tastes range 
from Agatha Christie mystery novels to 
biographies. “I don’t have too high a 
tolerance for poor grammar and sen- 
tence structure,” he confesses, ‘That's 
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tT A. MALETTA. Butler, Pa. Pharmacy. 





one of my pet peeves.” 

Showing strong ties to his Jewish 
faith, Block is a member of B’nai B’rith 
and was once president of his lodge. 

“I’ve maintained an involvement with 
community groups in my willingness to 
speak to them,” he said. In the past he 


has shared information on drugs with i 
groups like the Kiwanis, Rotary and | 


Lions clubs. 


Block has a knack for turning an 


amusing pun in the course of a serious © 


conversation. ‘The real need for phar- 


macists that will make them ‘indispen- — 
sible’ is the fact that the consumer and — 
patient will always need advice,” he 


says, with a sideward glance to make 
sure you've caught his play on words. 

But underneath this frivolity is a man 
who feels a strong sense of responsibil- 
ity to the students he teaches. In the 
course of his instruction, Block said he 
tries to encourage future pharmacists to 
take an ethical approach to a problem, 
along with the scientific and technical 
evaluation of it. 

“The other aspect is to give them a 
feeling of concern they ought to have 
for the people they deal with, the pa- 
tients they serve. You can’t strictly ap- 
proach a problem on the scientific and 
technical plane. You must approach it in 
the proper manner involving a consid- 
eration of ethics. We don’t dispense 
medicine to numbers,” he explained. 


A quote taped to the shelf above | 
Block’s desk gives an indication of | 


where his priorities lie. It reads: 
“Study is so rewarding — one discov- 
ers something new everyday. When you 
work an hour for money soon the mon- 
ey is gone and the hour is lost. When 
you study for an hour what you learn 
never leaves you.” 
— Janice Blake 





MEIGHAN BRIDGET MALEY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pharmacy. 


SAPhA; Phi Lambda Sigma, Treasurer. 

LINDA MARIE MALYUK. Finleyville, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma; Phi Delta Chi, little sister; SAPhA, 
WPSHP. 

KAREN E. MARA. Newton, N.J. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 
TIMOTHY J. MARAK. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 


ALLEN J. MILLER. Monroeville, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 

RITA A. MITSCH. Wheeling, W. Va. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi; Lambda Kapap Sigma; SAPhA; Phi Kappa Phi. 
VICTOR J. MORETTI. Marlboro, N.J. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Psi. 

JOANN MARY MOROBITTO. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 


BRENDA A. MURI. Monroeville, Pa. Pharmacy. 

SAPhA. 

MARY ANNE MURTHA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 

Alpha Phi; SAPhA. 

JANICE AILENE NOELKER. Chambersburg, Pa. 
Pharmacy. 

SAPhA; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical Association; 

PSHP; AAHP. 

TANYA MARIE NOVOTNY. Mingo Junction, Ohio. 
Pharmacy. 

Kappa Psi; SAPhA. 


KALLEY O’HARA. Latrobe, Pa. Pharmacy. 


SAPhA; Zeta Tau Alpha; Swim Team; Kappa Psi. 


GERARD O’HARE. Canonsburg, Pa. Pharmacy. 


Rho Chi; SAPhA. 


PAULA KAY OLDHAM. Hollidaysburg, Pa. Pharmacy. 
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JOSEPH R. PEDALINE. Rochester, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; Phi Delta Chi, President. 

NANCY ANN PELINI. Boardman, Ohio. Pharmacy. 
Zeta Tau Alpha, Corresponding Secretary; Kappa Psi; Lamb- 
da Sigma; Rho Chi; Mortar Board; L’Esprit du Duc, Greek 
Editor. 

CYNTHIA MARIE PENKAVA. Library, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 

DEBORAH A, PETRETICEH. Youngstown, Ohio. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; Lambda Kappa Sigma, Historian; Lambda Sigma; 
Pharmacy Faculty Liaison. 


DAVID J. POGUE. Trafford, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi; SAPhA; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation; Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 
MARGARET DIANNE PRECHTL. Ridgeway, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma, President/Historian; Phi Lambda Sig- 
ma; Omicron Delta Kappa; Phi Delta Chi, little sister; Rite 
Aid Scholarship; Orientation Staff. 

GREGORY PRESTI. Matawan, N.J. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Psi; Varsity Men’s Tennis. 

THOMAS GERARD PUPO. Bradford, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; WPSHP. 


JOSEPH A. REICH, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA. 

THOMAS C. RILEY. MT. Lebanon, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Psi. 

EDWARD ROHALY. Fallsington, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Psi. 

PATRICIA M. ROTELLA. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
ASHP; SAPhA. 


CYNTHIA JO RYLANDS. Allison Park, Pa. Pharmacy. 


Top Hatter. 

JOHN PETER SANTELL. Burghill, Ohio. Pharmacy. 
Tamburitzans; Resident Assistant; Alpha Phi Delta; Phi 
Lambda Sigma. 

JAYNE SUE SCHERF. Lower Burrell, Pa. Pharmacy. 
DAVID ALAN SCHUETZ. Oak Forest, II. Pharmacy. 


Phi Delta Chi; SAPhA; WPSHP; Lambda Sigma. 


MARY LYNN SEISS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Alpha Phi; Lambda Sigma. 

MICHAEL V. SERGI, JR. Erie, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Phi Delta Chi, Treasurer; Phi Lambda Sigma. 

PETER J. SPOSATO. Scarsdale, N.Y. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Sigma Phi. 

RICHARD STEINBACH. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Sigma Phi, Vice President; Bogart. 

WALTER J. STOLARSKI. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Psi; SAPhA. 

CHARLES V. STOOPS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 


Gamma, Vice President; Residence Council; Stu- 
agent Government Association; New Centurians; Judicial 
Board; Union Program Board. 

JOANNE SWANSON, Mayville, N.Y. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA, Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association; Resident 
Assistant. 


CYNTHIA TOMASZEWSKI. Clifton, N.J. Pharmacy. 
la Kappa Sigma, Secretary; Phi Delta Chi, little sister, 
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MARY M. UHL. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi; University Scholars, 

SUSAN E. VALENTICH. Monroeville, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; Lambda Kappa Sigma; Lambda Sigma; L’Esprit du 
Duc; Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association; Allegheny 
County Pharmaceutical Association. 

RICHARD B. VANBUREN. Butler, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Swim Team: SAPhA; ASHP; PSHP; Bogarts, President. 
PATRICIA ANN VETICA, Ellwood City, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Lambda Sigma; Lambda Kappa Sigma; Sigma Lambda Phi. 


EUGENE A. WADE. Awali, Bahrain. Pharmacy. 
Duquesne Student International Organization, Treasurer/ 
Secretary; YMCA. 

JAY A. WATSON. Monroeville, Pa. Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; NARD; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation; Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association; ASHP. 
RUSSELL A. WIESZCZYK. Erie, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Kappa Psi; Kappa Sigma Phi, Secretary; SAPhA. 
ELIZABETH A. WOESTMAN, Lancaster, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma; Rho Chi, Secretary. 


THOMANS M.YANICKO. Gibsonia, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Rho Chi; SAPhA; Allegheny County Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation; Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 


DIANE LOUISE ZALAZNIK. Bulger, Pa. Pharmacy. 
Lambda Sigma; SAPhA; Kappa Psi, Secretary. 


RICHARD ANTHONY D. ZAWACKI. Sharon, Pa. Phar- 
macy. Ski Club. 


NICK ANTHONY ZUMBO. Clairton Pharmacy. 
SAPhA; Phi Delta Chi; Ski Clu! Social Club; Vice 
President of Pharmacy Class 
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Seniors Celebrate 
Good Times 





Mary Ann Malik, tired of her date Mike Waselik, finds a way to shut him up! The Dee-Jay flips records for a crowd of enthusi- 
astic, rowdy dancers. 





Duke staffers Gloria Bonacci, Jeff Byko and Ann Boyer join Nancy Fellin and Stew Paton for a graduation toast. 





LEFT: ‘‘Disco’’ Karen Caldwell dances up a 
storm on the dance floor with her partner. BE- 
LOW: Professor Stan Seymour enjoys a free night 
out at the party. 


Dave ‘‘Howdy’’ Holets boogies down with his partner at the senior co 


Senior Cocktail Party/209 











Celebrate 


RIGHT: Three senior celebrators gossip together 
as they dance. It may be their last chance before 
graduation! BELOW: Cousins Mike and Paul Nie- 
derberger entertain three lovely ladies. 
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seniors Face Future 
With Fond Memories 
A 


Secret Service agents positioned on top of Mel- 
lon Hall watch for the Vice-President’s safety. 
LEFT: Vice-President Bush congratulates an hon- 


or student. 
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Vice-President George Bush enters and takes his place with the other Vice-President George Bush salutes the crowd just before he leaves. 
honored guests on stage. 





| 

Honored nursing students received their awards at the Honors Day cere- 
monies. RIGHT: Secret Service agents form a human barrier around Vice- 

President Bush as he exits the ceremony. 
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Seniors Face Futu 





Dr. Carla Lucente presents a diploma to a masters candidate. Arts and Sciences valedictorian Ed Petner addressed the crowd of gradu- 
ates and relatives. 





Graduates line the stairs of the Union Ballroom, as they await approaching the stage to receive their 
diplomas. 





LEFT: Father Nesti watches as 
head. BELOW: Dr. 


a graduate nervously replaces his cap on his 
Carla Lucente addressed the masters candidates. 








Family pictures, handshakes, congratulations 
and confusion — that’s what graduation is all 
about! 


Graduating Dukes’ Basketball star John Moore signs an autograph for some 
young, admiring fans. 
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Aside from the Valentine Ball, the major event sponsored by the brothers = The dancers of the 52-hour Dance-a-Thon proclaimed support for the’ : 
of Alpha Phi Delta was Monday Night at the Fights. The event washeldin group — usually. One boasted of loyalty for the home town. 
the Union Ballroom. 


All in the Dean of Students 


Located on the third floor of the oriented office to meet the needs of 
Union, behind the stairwell, isthe Dean students and provide them with oppor- 
of Students Office. Although its off- tunities to make their non-academic life 
the-beaten-path location implies that more fulfilling.” 





this office is not as important as others, Sharing the Dean of Students office is 

it is, on the contrary, one of the most the Student Development Division. 

s vital offices on Campus. Heading this division is Bill Fuller, 
Dean Patricia Watt is the Dean of Stu- whose two assistants are Jim Fitzpatrick 

2 dents, and she is ultimately responsible and Charmaine Kanoza. The Student 





for five departments: Athletics, Health Development Division comprises coun- 
Services, Residence Life, Student Life, seling services, services to the handi- 





by and Student Development. capped and foreign students, the Stu- 
‘ The Dean of Students Office is also dent Personnel minor, and orientation. 
; _ responsible for the minicourses offered Gina Miller described the Dean of 
NA ~=" each semester, the PLOTS weekend, Students Office this way: “It’s a good 
5 the older students re-entry group, and _ place to get to know as a freshman be- 
=~ £ the Judicial Board. This office also han- cause even if we can’t help you, we can 
ie dles all of the honor societies on cam- always point you in the right direction. 
pus. We’re the only place on campus like 

ianed BC Rtzeauiek According to Assistant to the Dean of _ that.’ 
Students, Gina Miller, ‘‘We are a service — Mary Niederberger 





lack Week is the major activity for the Black Student Union every year. This year it included a fashion 
show, an art exhibit, and student performances. 


Sororities p. 218 
Fraternities p. 224 
Greek Week p. 228 
Social Clubs p, 232 
Professionals p. 234 
Services p. 240 


Groups p. 242 
Government p. 253 
Media p. 256 


Patricia E. Watt 
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Pan Hell Institutes New Rush 
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Chris Lee, a ZTA pledge, is greeted by her soror- 
ity sisters on Bid Day. 





Happy Bec eceives her bid to Alpha 
Phi. 


Pan Hellenic Council led by president 
Lisa Graves and vice-president Mary Jo 
Vorum, had a year of changes in 1981. 

It began when Pan Hell and IFC real- 
ized that Carnival was not being prop- 
erly organized. The Greek groups in- 
volved then took it upon themselves. 
Each sorority and fraternity was as- 
signed a job they were required to 
complete. The jobs included such 
things as: booth contracts, the electri- 
cian, physical committee and clean-up. 

Major changes in the rush program 
were put into effect in the spring se- 
mester. “It’s a trial rush. The party times 
have been condensed. Before the gen- 
eral time was three weeks, now it’s two. 
It dragged out too long and the rushees 
were losing interest. This way the girls 


taney 


will make decisions that are gut-level 
and will not have to ponder or agonize ~ 
for so long,” Graves said. 

Pan Hell also initiated ‘rush counsel- 
ors.’ During rush, these counselors had 
no affiliation with their sorority. Each 
counselor, in charge of 20 girls, main- 
tained personal contact with each ru- 
shee in her group. During the fall se- 
mester, 130 girls registered, but only 70 
pledged. Almost a 50 per cent drop. Pan 
Hell is hoping to alleviate this problem 
with a personal touch. A lot of girls tend 
to shy away and feel not missed. If they 
are torn, counselors can give pros and 
cons and help the girls make a decision 
on greek life in general, Graves ex- 
plained. 

— Dawna Petkash 





Mary Alyce Doyle, AST president; Kathy Kukuchka; and Sandy Wilson, Treasurer discuss the new 
rush procedure at a Pan Hellenic meeting. 





PAN HELLENIC COUNCIL: Front Row: Mary Beth Sullivan, Corresponding Secretary; Meg Harrison; 
Jeanne Martin; Mary Jordan; Kathy Kraus, Recording Secretary; Second Row: Mary Jo Vorum, V. 
President; Jim Fitzpatrick, advisor; Lisa Graves, President; Sandy Wilson, Treasurer; Back Row: Kathy 
Finnecy; Diana Santilli; Mary Alyce Doyle; Lynne Buri; Kathy Kukuchka; Debbie Danvir 
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Phis Have Winning Year 


1981 was the year of success for the SK" A, A4 aus bomas woe we wm - ~~ ~~ - 
_ Alpha Phis, beginning with their Carni- \ oo '@ - i ed ye ©, : 
_val show. Coupled with the brothers of ;4=4= 4% 4&4 eee 2 f 

Gamma Phi, the two groups finished Po, 6, 6; 6 6. : 
second with “Dog Track”. The show 
was loaded with talent as they walked 
away from the Carnival ball with tro- 
phies for Sue Schank as best actress, and 
Gina Florida for best supporting actress. 

After fall rush the sisters began col- 
lecting for the dance marathon. This 
_ year their efforts and hours of hard 
work paid off as they walked away with 
the first place trophy. 

Other activities for the year included 
t formals, mixers, and a mother-daughter 
_ tea. In February they held a swim-a- 
thon for the heart fund. They also set up 
, asinging valentine booth in Towers lob- 
by and sold lollipop hearts. 


ey ic eee ah ALPHA PHI: Back Row: Jolene Walker; Ann Gleason; Karen Kozak; C. J. Shaw; Mary Ellen Loftus; 

i ; i 4 j 8 * Nancy Haas; Meg Harrison; Nanette Connor; Erin Dunwire; Becky Olesky; Lisa Petronio; Terri 

spring in their Greek sing show, Spring —_ Beppler; Sue Shutte; Becky Connell; Caroll deVera; Cheryl Crimando; Gloria Acklin; Front row: 

rush and Derby Days for an all around Shelagh Ruane; Nancy Rapp; Helen Kdesar; Kathy Hand; Beth Dandrow; Sandi Vane; Caroi Kostel- 

successful year. nik; Linda Zicarelli; Kathy Gobbie; Sue Nickman; Mary Ann Elda; Beth Crum; Ruth Pallan; Janelle 
Burdell; Irmo Hufnagel; Anne Aufiero; Joyce Coss; Mike Profietta. 
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Phi pledges, and Kathy Folk spent many long 
nights rehearsing for their Greek Sing show, 
‘‘Three Part Harmony.’’ LEFT: Karen Lukitsch 
and Albert Bonati may have won first place in 
Dance-a-thon for the Phis, but Amy Ravasio 
danced also to cheer them on. 


Stephanie Geris and Anne Monteverde, Alpha 
| 


| Theresa Mastrioni knows only too well the joys 
of doing laundry in Towers. 
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| — Roses Feast Honors Pledges 


The sisters of Alpha Gamma Delta — 
kicked off the 1981 school year teaming 
up with the brothers of Kappa Sigma Phi 
in a Carnival show called, ‘My Hero.” 
The show was quite a success and led 
the AGDs into fall rush on an up note. 

Among the many activities that follow 


























es Carnival and fall rush for the Alpha 
Gams are, a mid-pledge dance and a fall 
hayride. 

q The AGD sisters elect a new sweet- 


heart at their annual Sweetheart-Christ- 
mas Dance. ' 

In the spring, the AGDs have a moth- 
er-daughter tea, a pledge acceptance 
dance and a senior dinner dance. The 
AGD sisters also participate in Greek 
Week and Derby Days. 

Activities which are unique to the 
AGDs are, the Feast of the Roses, a lun- 
cheon honoring the initiates, and also 
International Reunion Day on which all 
chapters celebrate with their alumni. 


| 
Gina Lackner and Mary Jo Fabich relax in the 
AGD lounge. 


ALPHA GAMMA DELTA: Back row: Mary Anne Neal; Lynne Buri; Elaine Chojnick; Nancy Abbadie; 
Fourth row: Marcy Bartolovic; Mary Donatelli; Sue Sehwab; Margie Michalojko; Trish Redling; 
Third row: Rebecca Sanchez; Mary Jo Fabich; Nora Smith; Susan Vitulli; Second row: Cheri Town- 
shend; Leah Fogelson; Jeanne Martin; Front row: Sandy Kisow; Mary Jo Fabich; Gina Lackner; Regina 
Vaccaro. 





ister Lynne Buri knows it’s not how you 
but how much fun you get out of 





SI's Top Their Way To Success 


! 
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ALPHA SIGMA TAU: Back Row: Becky Miller; Claudia Evers; Penny Hemmings; Tammy pba 
Fourth Row: Mary Lynne Mitlo; Cris Baroli; Joyce Harnack; Mary psa elena ae be 
| i na i i ik; Lapinski; Patty Sedlock; Betty Gue : 
Marianne Ennis. Third Row: Ginny Sehovik; Yvonne Lap F pl 

| i i : ice Doyle; Kathy Kraus; Jeanette De Sandre; Sue 
Monteverdi; Janet Fraino. Second Row: Mary Alice ; is J 
Griffin; Julie eee Heidi Enis; Becky Cramer. Front Row: Val Valiga; Brenda Stinnett; Tracy 

fe 


Travers; Leslie Cantin; Anette Marra. 


The sisters of Alpha Sigma Tau 
opened their year with the Betas in the 
Carnival show, “Under the Big Top”. 
Betty Guerrini, an AST sister was chosen 
best female vocalist. 

For Dance-a-Thon, the ASTs spon- 
sored Kathy Krause and Beta Joey Grat- 
tan. They collected $1150, just short of 
third place. 

The ASTs’theme for Greek Sing was 
“The Verge of Success”. 

Aside from these activities, the sisters 
kept busy with hoagie and candy sales. 
The money was used to finance their 
formals. 

There are 24 active AST sisters. Their 
colors are green and gold. 


Brenda Stinnett portrayed a multi-colored clown 
in ASTs Carnival show, ‘‘Under the Big Top.’’ 


AST sisters find time during lunch hour to spend 
a few minutes at the sorority’s table on five. 
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Lambs Reign in Royal Year 





Sister Sue Bastyr cordially welcomes pledges at 
bid day. 


are all smiles after taking first place in 
»r their show ‘Royalty, Loyalty and the 


The sisters of Sigma Lambda Phi are a 
local sorority united “in the pursuit of 
fidelity, love and sincerity.” They have 
36 active members, and their colors are 
black and gold. 

The Lambs took first place with their 
Carnival show, “Royalty, Loyalty and the 
Sea.” Their couple for Dance-a-Thon 


was Cindy Purkey and Carl Acquaviva. 

As service projects, the Lambs spon- 
sored a make-up demonstration and a 
speaker on diabetes on their wing. 

The Lambs social activities for the 
year included, a Christmas party in De- 
cember, an Alumni Night in January and 
a sweetheart ball in April. 





SIGMA LAMBDA PHI: Front row: Candy Purkey; Dave Darroll; Marianne Butler; Annette Kopacz; 
Kim Conner; Sharon Campbell; Renee Shalhoub; Debbie Danvir; Second row: Sue Bastyr; Cathy 
Kukuchka; Ginny Zumchak; Bernie Rupcich; Sandy Wilson; Janice Hoover; Donna Farren; Third 
row: Noreen Shea; Linda Macko; Kelley Andre; Judy Miller; Michele Tellish; Sue Serokman; Becky 
Neary; Sue Leahey; Caroline Struba; Ann Fischer; Marylyn Bart; Fourth row: Mary Rowe; Ellen Black; 
Donna Latini; Diana Hillen; Anne Craig; Toni Berteotti. 





Each semester begins with Bid Day for the Lambs and pledge Donna Latini here has the opportunity to 
meet with the other girls. 












_ “To promote sisterhood while striv- 
ing to develop our individuality,” is the 
goal of the sisters of Zeta Tau Alpha, one 
of the largest sororities on Duquesne’s 
campus. The ZTAs also follow a tradi- 
tion of attaining the highest QPAs of all 
the Greek groups on campus. 

The Zetas began this year coupled 
with ATO in Carnival, producing “From 
Hare to Harmony.” Although not a tro- 
phy winner, the show was an example of 
the true spirit of Carnival; cooperation 
and friendship abounded. 
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QPA Distinguishes Zetas 


A weekend retreat to Seven Springs 
in October gave the sisters and pledges 
a chance to grow closer. Social advisor 
Dawn Kelso taught the Zetas new songs 
and the “killer bunny” pledges served 
Zeta blue spaghetti. 

“The Troubles With Love” was the 
theme for the ZTAs Greek Sing Show. It 
was directed by Alison O’Brien. 

Chairman of this year’s Dance-a- 
Thon was Zeta Joyce Sudak. This year’s 
sweetheart is Chris Panza. 








The sisters of ZTA sold hot pretzels for hungry 
residents of Towers. LEFT: Pledge Sharon Ren- 
dina meets with a ZTA sister. ABOVE: Dee 
Woods waited patiently on the Union ramps for 
her new sisters on bid day. 





Lisa Graves, 
Sheila Wos, Gina 
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|| IFC Oversees Fraterniiies 


The Interfraternity Council (IFC) of 
Duquesne is made up of five executive 
board members and a delegate from. 
each of the eight participating fraterni- 
ties. The purpose of the council is to 
oversee all matters concerning frats on 
campus. : 

In the fall, IFC, along with Pan-Hel, | 
co-sponsors the annual Carnival Week || 
on the bluff. Also, IFC is a major contrib- 
utor to Dance Marathon which has now 
been in existence for eight years. 

Spring is an even busier semester for 
IFC as Greek Sing and Greek Olympics : 
occur in late March or early April. The | 
Steve Surrette makes a point to the referee during an intramural football game in muddy McCloskey week long Olympics involves fraterni- il 
Field. ties competing in various events trying | 
to accumulate enough total points to be | 
judged winner. Months of preparation | 
go into both the Olympics and Greek | 
Sing. Add to this the fact that three ma- _ 
jor intramural sports take place in the © 
spring. q 

In December, IFC held elections. 
Tony Macci, Gamma Phi, was elected 
President; Brad Erhardt, Kappa Sigma _ 
Phi, executive vice president; Mike 
Kraut, Tau Kappa Epsilon, administra-_ 
tive vice president; Rob Williamson, 
Zeta Beta Tau, treasurer; and Mike De- 
petris, Beta Pi Sigma, secretary. Joey 














Grattan, Beta Pi Sigma was also renamed 
Intramural football, sponsored by the Interfraternity Council, highlights the fall semester for the athletic director for the coming year. 
fraternities. IFC also sponsors hockey, softball and basketball intramural sports. —Joey Grattan 
/ 
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Zebe Pat DiSanno fights for possession of the 
at an IFC hockey game. INTERFRATERNITY COUNCIL: Back row: Frank Vagnone; Steve Surrette; Tony Macci; Ed O’ Hearn; 
Tony Cirianni; Mike Kraut; Mike Depetris: Phil Corallo; Middle row: Chuck Strunk; Frank Gori; Ed 


Segura; Rob Williamson; Joey Grattan; Front row: Brad Ehrhart. 





& From Carnival to Dance-a-Thon in- 
trafraternity sports to the Valentine’s 
Ball and Greek Week to Greek Sing, the 
brothers of Alpha Phi Delta continued 
their active involvement in campus ac- 
tivities during the 1980-81 academic 
year. 

In addition to placing first in the Car- 
nival tent shows with their performance 




















APD brother Chris Nurko demonstrates his stam- 
ina during the 52-hour Muscular Dystrophy 
Dance-a-Thon. 


RIGHT: During an intrafraternity basketball 
game, Gabe Del Rossi, Joe Milito and Frank Ju- 
lian plan their strategy for the next play. 
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APDs Continue Tradition 


of “Royalty, Loyalty and the Sea,” the 
28-member fraternity also cosponsored 
“Monday Night at the Fights,” featuring 
amateur boxing bouts in the Union Ball- 
room. In keeping with the Italian-based 
heritage of the group, proceeds from 
the event went to the Italian Relief 
Fund. 


Sitting together in front row during a Dukes game at the Arena are APD brothers Gabe Del Rossi, 
Frank Nigro, Jeff Heller, Rich Santangelo, Jack Ryng and Pete Lombard. 





After a fall football practice in pre 

intramural competition, Rich § 

Tony Williams and Luk: » the 
dorms. 
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Betas Repeat Winning Season 
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For the second year in a row, the Be- 
tas made it to the finals of the IM foot- 
ball championship. Four made the all- 
frat team: Dave Gasbarro, Kevin Judge, 
Greg Peaslee and Joey Grattan. The Be- 


Each year in April, the brothers of || 


Beta Pi Sigma hold their senior dinner at 
the Top of the Triangle. 


For Greek Sing, the brothers per- | 


formed a medley of Neil Diamond clas- 


: : ; 
tas basketball team also made it to the _ sics. 


IM playoffs, but lost to the Gammas. The Betas motto is “Brotherhood of | 


Beta Dave Gasbarro won best actor proud students.” There are 37 active | 
for his carnival performance in “Under _ brothers. | 
the Big Top.” 


on 
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Mike Niederberger, Chris Trimmer and Joe Mal- 


Kirk Felici remains photogenic as the Betas con- The pledging season means a crowded Beta table 
danado close in to grab a rebound. 


struct their pyramid. on the fifth floor Union cafeteria. 








BETA PI SIGMA: Back Row: Joey Grattan; Mary Monteverde; Ken Axmacher; Nancy Haas; Tony Molina; Noreen Shea; Joanna Robotti; 
Jim Hall; Kathy Finnecy; Second Row: Chris Trimmer; Perry Perfola; Greg Peaslee; Mike Depetris; Steve Campbell; Dave Gasbarro; Jeff 
Farrell; Pat Carle; Front Row: Bob Breen; Kirk Felici; Tim Rooney; John Hamman; Mike Cortese; Tom Myers; Mike Rackish. 
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The brothers of Kappa Sigma Phi are 

_ best-known on campus for Derby Days, 

an annual spring fanfare for the Greeks, 
which is sponsored by the Kaps. This 
year’s festivities included beer chug- 
ging, derby chases and skits by the so- 
rorities. 

The Kaps came close to Capturing IM 
titles but lost in the football playoffs to 
the Zebes, and in the basketball playoffs 
to the Betas. 

The Kaps, along with the sisters of Al- 

pha Gamma Delta, performed “My 
Hero” for their Carnival show. The 
theme for the Kaps Greek Sing Show 
was, “A Tribute to Women.” 

The brothers also participated in 
Phonathon and Dance-a-Thon. They 
sponsored hoagie sales to finance rush 

__ parties and their Sweetheart Ball, which 
is held each April. 


Derbies Claim 





The Kaps can always be found at their favorite 
hangout — the tables in the Union. 


% 
& 
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KAPPA SIGMA PHI: Back row: Rich Steinbach; Brad Ehrhart; Bub Herko; Sam Tascarella; Brien Briel; 
Middle row: Frank Vaghune; Jim O’ Conner; Russ Wieszcyk; Fr. Crowley; Lisa Graves; Chris Harti- 
gan; Don Turaglio; Ed Sigmund; Front Row: Armand Castelli; Kevin Hartigan; Chris Panza; Frank 


Bialek; Pete Keegan. 


Fame for Kaps 





Intently watching their brothers on the court, 
the Kaps are anticipating an intramural win. 





Although the Kaps didn’t finish fi: 
ketball, they battled for a s 
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RIGHT: The beer keg toss is an opportunity for 
the guys to show off their strength or lack of it. 

| BELOW: The fraternities demonstrate the mod- 
ern version of a chariot race. 
























mall crowd gathered as the runners heard, 
ir mark, get set, go!’’ 


excitement. 


Increased Olympic Event: 
Spurs Greek Involvement 





The 1981 Greek Olympics again came 
down to a two team race between the | 
Zebes and the Betas. Again the Zebes 
took first place, but in a different man- 
ner from the previous year. Unlike the 
see-saw battle of 1980, the Zebes 
jumped to a commanding lead on the 
strength of ping-pong and foosball. By 
the middle of the week the Betas made 
a strong comeback to close within one 
point of first place. But the Zebes pulled 
out again and the Betas had to settle for 
second place, and the Gammas took a 
distant third. 

Several new events were introduced 
in 1981. Space Invaders, hockey shoo- 
tout, tennis, and the long jump were all 
added this year. Also, swimming made a 
return in the reopened pool. 

There were many outstanding per- 
formances this year, but the Zebes’ 
Mike Hart put on the most outstanding 
display. Hart helped the Zebes take first 
place by participating in about one half- 
dozen events and by showing good 
ability in all of them. The Betas’ Tom 
Myers also showed his strength during 
the week. Besides winning both two- 
on-two basketball and foul shooting, 
Myers helped the Betas in several other 
events. 

Overall, Greek Olympics was a huge 
success this year and with an increased 
number of events, even more people 
become involved. 

— Lee Mazzilli 


The Greek Olympic version of a tug-of-war brought all of the fraternity brothers to their feet with 








s RIGHT: With Rolling Rock in hand a Kap directs 
a sister of ZTA on where to turn next in the tricy- 


ga ; cle race. BELOW: Kathy Craig acts as the lead for Zs 
the Tau Delts in the tug-of-war. Bs 























Some sisters find the beer chugging the most fun to participate in and to watch. 


Once Again Phis Capture Coveted 


First Place in Derby Days 
¢ | waded pm | oe | | | 


It’s 2 a.m. and a mysterious young 
man walks out of Towers. Under his 
jacket there’s something lumpy, but 
he’s trying to conceal! it desperately. He 
walks around to the wall surrounding 
the pool, lifts a rock and digs a hole. He 
places the object in the hole and puts 
the rock back overtop. What he doesn’t 
realize is that a herd of Alpha Phi sisters 
is watching him from their third-floor 
windows. As he slyly walks back toward 
Towers, (or at least he thinks so), 
herd of Phis comes rushing t 
wall, trampling him on t! ng 
up the rock, the si ach for the 
mysterious, sought-after object. What is 
it? A derby, what else? 
(continued on p. 230) 





The sorority sisters are off and running to capture one last derby. 

















It seems crazy, and at times unbeliev: 
able that derbies become objects of all- 
night searches and more coveted than — 
food from home, but that’s what it’s like | 
during Derby Days on Duquesne’s cam- _ 
pus. sf 
Derby Days competition is a tradition 
on the campus that began years ago as a 
female alternative to Greek Olympics. 
The brothers of Kappa Sigma Phi keep 
the tradition going by sponsoring the 
week of competition for the sororities 
each spring. 

It is dubbed ‘Derby Days’’ because 
for every derby that the sisters confis- 
cate, they receive points. The entire 
week is devoted to constant derby 
hunts and chases. The sororities love it 
because it gives them a chance to prove 
that they are better than others, and the 
Kaps love it because for a whole week 
they get the attention of the entire fe- 
male greek population on campus. The 
girls are usually quite thorough in their 
searches for derbies, even if they are on 
the body of one of the Kaps. The Kaps 
use that to their advantage! 

The derby chases are not the only way 
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Kap little sisters help out. 








The sisters of Tau Delta Tau entertain the audi- 
ence with their humorous skit. RIGHT: Greeks 
watch skits which were performed in the Rat. 






'Phis Reign Again 
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LEFT: Alpha Phi Kathy Folk coaches her team- 
mates to victory. BELOW: ZTAs poke fun at Uni- 
versity personalities. 

































for the sisters to gain points in the com- 
petition. The last day of the week is 
called Derby Day, and it is filled with 
various competitions like tricycle races, 
_ egg tosses, tugs of war, and, of course, 
chugging contests. Also, each sorority 
' puts on a skit evolving around that 
year’s theme. This year’s theme was 
| “games.” 

The final derby chase occurs on 
Derby Day when the Kaps forma group 
in the middle of McCloskey Field, don- 
ning their derbies, and let the sorority 
sisters charge at them from all sides. It’s 
a rough and tumble event, and this year 
it even sent a few to the hospital with 
injuries — but it must be worth it to 
steal those last few points that just might 
put your sorority over the edge of vic- 
tory! 

__ For the second year in a row, the sis- 
' ters of Alpha Phi placed first, the Zetas 
_ finished second, and the Lambs came in 

third. 

_ Duquesne is a university founded on 
tradition, and Derby Days certainly fol- 
_lows the spirit of Duquesne! 

— Mary Niederberger 





First place Alpha Phis perform their skit. 
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As the only women’s alternative to 


Mynx Offers Option To Sororities 


MYNX 





Back row: Carol Morales; Marcia Sitcoske; Mary Beth McWilliams; Jennifer Kelly; Kim Feltz; Carol 
Eriser; Marcia Weiland; Marcy Puhnaty; Third row: Annmarie Scheidemann; Diane Boomsma; Mary 
Lynn Marsico; Helen Silwanowicz; Second row: Karen Litzinger; Donna Woodnooti; Kathy Orleski; 
Joni lole; Carol McElhinny; Mary Shubak; Front row: Carol Herman; Therese Mercolini, Joanne 


Garcia; Meg O’Halloran. 


Therese Mercolini, president, took charge of 
» Mynx candy sale which was to offset the cost 
mal 


At all of the Mynx meetings on their wing Mary 
Beth McWilliams was there to take notes as sec- 
retary. 


sororities, the Mynx, Duquesne’s 
Women’s Social Club, was formed in 
the Fall of 1978. Presently, with 50 active 
members, the group is growing rapidly. 
President Therese Mercolini, vice 
president Diane Boomsma, secretary 
Mary Beth McWilliams and treasurer 
Jennifer Kelly head the group. 

Being officially recognized by Du- 
quesne, their aim is to offer a less time- 
consuming, less expensive and less has- 
sling option to pledging a sorority. The 
constitution states, ‘‘We intend to cre- 
ate alliance, but individuality among our 
members.” 

This year the Mynx have sponsored 
parties on their wing, at Franks and 
Shales, mixers with Greek and non- 
Greek groups from Duquesne, Pitt and 
C-MU. 

They were also involved in Dance-A- 
Thon, Phonathon and Carnival. 

—Mary Shubak 





Trialee meetings were held several times on the 
wing before voting took place. 



























Duquesne’s Oldest Social 
Club Continues Traditions 


The Playboys certainly live up to their 
motto of “fun, friendship, and athlet- 
ics.” As the oldest social club on Du- 
quesne’s campus, they continue the 
tradition, founded in 1960, of winter 
and spring formals, date parties and 
mixers on the wing, for its thirty-six 
members. 

During Carnival, the hungry people 
who approached the Playboy booth 
_ found themselves being waited on by 
longeared bushy-tailed “bunnies” and 
being served “bunny burgers.” 

Playboy Colin Higgins danced in 
Dance-a-Thon with his Alpha Phi part- 
ner Linda Westapal. Although Colin and 
Linda didn’t place another Playboy, Al- 
bert Bonati did, winning first place with 
_ partner Karen Lukitsch, also an Alpha 
» Phi. 

In athletics the Playboys proved they 
| just could not be pushed around. They 
reached the playoffs in basketball, soft- PLAYBOYS: Back Row: Mark Provenzano; Tracy Furgiuele; Gary Conte; Ted Dietch; Colin Higgins; 


Third row: Kevin McLaughlin; Albert Bonati; Jeff Conley; Chris Raftis; John Schlicht; Bob O’Brien; 
ball, football, and street hockey. Second row: Jim Hess; Bernie Theb; Mike Murphy; Brian Puder; Tom Quinn; Front Row: Steve 
Blum; Larry Sebbens; Ron Schiappa; Pete Katsafanas; Felix Zyra. 
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| i i i in Higgins i fthe Reacting to the referee’s call during a hockey 
i are Playboys Tom Making a point to Colin Higgins in front o 
Be icone ie ne Playboy symbol is Tracy Furgiuele. game are Tom Tully and two opposing players. 
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Tau Delts: United They Stand 





Kopach; Ellen Tuite; Liz Ross; Debbie Korkuc; Kathy McDermott; Yvonne Lapinski; Third row: Kim 
Kohut, Nancy Treskovich; Rhonda Chopp; Roxanne Preston; Christina D’ Amico; Jaque Salyo; An- 
gela Pessolano; Coleen Brussequ; Second row: Mary Anne Ennis; Leslie Layland; Barb Vercellotti; 
Becky Cornell; Sue Schutte; Maria Persichetti; Marianne Bayus; Front Row: Sharon Mangus; Kim 
Lazer; Joan Platt; Cindy Muscaro; Patti Potez; Toni Orlando; Anne Lucas; Betsy Steding. 





lily Medford and Sue Schutte find studying to- 
gether for an exam easier than working alone. 
TOP RIGHT: Catching up on each other’s latest 
news are ATD sisters Joan Platt, Ellen Tuite and 
Mary Kopach. BOTTOM RIGHT: Taking a short 
‘eak from her nursing studies is Liz Ross. 


bi 


“United in Service” is the motto for 
the sisters of Alpha Tau Delta and unit- — 
ed they are. The goals of this group are 
to enhance the unity of Duquesne Uni- 
versity Nursing and promote the nurs- 
ing profession through community ser- 
vice. 

Pledge initiation for the group was 
held in November. The initiation takes 
place in the Chaplains’ lounge and then 
the sisters treat their new initiates to 
dinner at Johnny Garneaus restaurant. 

The girls are very active, and believe 
in having fun. Their activities include a 
hayride at the Tanglewood Stables, an 
Octoberfest with Phi Delta Chi, a 
Christmas party in the Duquesne Room 
and a skating party with their pledges. 

Their activities are not all geared to- 
ward their own pleasure, however. 
They did a service project this year at 
the Jubilee Soup Kitchen, and also held 
a Uniform Fashion Show. 








Beta Alpha Phi For Business 


Beta Alpha Phi is an honorary busi- person. Beta Alpha Phi encourages stu- 
ness society dedicated to encouraging dents to grow socially as well as profes- 
and rewarding scholarship and achieve- _ sionally by participating in campus ac- 
ment in the field of business administra- _ tivities which they sponsor throughout 
tion. the year. 

It subscribes to the theory that an as- Among the activities sponsored were 
sociation of people with commoninter- an Italian Banquet at the Hyatt House 
ests can be of great value in enhancinga andawineand cheese party. Beta Alpha 
professional career. It also recognizes Phi also sponsored a speaker, Warren 
that success in business is the result of Davis, who lectured on the U.S. energy 
the harmonious binding of the whole outlook. 





BETA ALPHA PHI: Back Row: Karen Dunn; Emma Peters; Dennis Deet; Rebbecca Lynn Hannan; Terry Sholze; Cheryl Potochnik; Monica 
Starina; Philip Clark; Thomas Lupp; John Diulus; Kim Stephen; James Weideli; Mary Ann Schmitt; Vito Machi; Middle Row: Elaine 
Rittenhouse; Candace Purkey; Mary Kim Erickson; Ellen Fitzpatrick; Shirley Eichler; Kris Shogan; Lisa Herrup; Rich Hodos; Chris Manos; 
Bernard Marx; Front Row: Russell Geary; Ann Castline; Debra Kelly; Sally Terputac; Mary Jo Fabich; Carol Quinn; Bruno Bonanotte. 
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BETA ALPHA PHI: Back Row: Colleen Piper; Sally Vogel; Elizabeth Balaban; Maryanne Kretz; Dave Nugent; Paula Zawadski 
Works; Mary Ellen Karpowich; Paul Haus, Jr.; Mark Winiecki; John Persky; Robert Borman; Frank Crosland; Raymand Cegels! 
, 


Row: Dan Bevevino; Michael Barron; Lucille Coletta; Janis Kane; Dean Blair Kolasa; Theodore Kukunas; Kevin Flahert 
Father Donald Nesti; Dr. Lee Glick, (advisor); Tony Buccilli; Jim Zern; Sharon Marsonek; Cathy Gismondi. 
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Kappa Delta Epsilon is a professional 
education sorority. Its purpose is to give 
education students “hands on” exper- 
ience working in their field. 

The sisters of the group work with 
children in the pediatrics wards in the 
hospitals and at children’s boarding 
homes. 

This year they sponsored Tanja 
Weiner, who demonstrated and spoke 
on musical transitional activities in the 
classroom. 





Preparation of hot pretzels becomes a sticky 


business for a KDE pledge. 


In a group project with the YMCA, 
KDE helped with the New Games Festi- 
val, where children from various YM- 
CA’s were invited to participate in a 
“New Games” day at Duquesne Univer- 
sity. 

KDE also participated in their national 
convention and sponsored a couple for 
Dance-a-Thon. 





KDE pledges sell hot pretzels to students with the 
munchies. 





These KDE girls really love those pretzels!! They 
do look good!! 





KAPPA DELTA EPSILON: L. to R.: Kim Kovacs; Patty Boyd; Pat Kraus; Laurel Tepper; Marilyn Mendys, advisor; Dr. Ruth Biro, advisor; 
n Caldwell; Eileen Kirk; Kim Connor; Betty Roberts; Mary Hladio, pres. 





Women And Pharmacy 


The purpose of Lambda Kappa Sigma 

is to promote the profession of pharma- 

cy among women and to aid its mem- 
bers in all ways. 

This year the sisters of LKS sponsored 
a presentation on breast cancer, and a 
grade school presentation, “What is a 
Pharmacist?” They also participated in 
Carnival, Dance-a-Thon, Phonathon, 
and had numerous hoagie sales. 

LKS is the only international profes- 
sional fraternity for women enrolled in 
pharmacy. The Tau chapter, which is 
Duquesne’s chapter, is anticipating its 
50th anniversary. 





LAMBDA KAPPA SIGMA: Bottom left to top: Lisa Hecht; Diane Prechtl; Jeanine Matsukas; Sue Ebig; 
Debbie Petretich; Shelly King; Rita Bruno; Kenna Raymond; Mary Ann Malay; Linda Biagianti; Rita 
Modic; Tracy Payne; Joy Gnagey; Kathy Boje; Rita Mitsch; Debbie Kurtz; Linda Malyuk; Karen 
Kupar; Libby Smolarek; Renee LaPorte; Beth Church; Deanne Klingensmith; Anne Glynn; Niki 
Pappada; Susan Schwab; Betsy Kerr; Terri Ycho; Stephanie Simodejka; Sheila Ryan; Patricia Capo- 
tosto; Laura Hunt; Linda Wieloch; Barb Fazio; Roberta Simon; Linda Cocucci; Margie McGann; 
AnnMarie Scheidemann; Beverly Franks; Jean Kustis; Cyndi Zabrosky; Mary McGervey. 





Joyce Krukus and Vicki Govern assist two hungry 
students in choosing between glazed and pow- 
dered sugar at an LKS donut sale. 





Pledges Joyce Krukus and Vicki Governtry notto —_ Niki Pappada shows her support by buying a hoagie from her sisters Shell zio, Tracy 
eat the profits at a donut sale. Payne and Mary Ann Zawada. 
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‘ Phi Chi Theta Promotes Business 


Opportunities For Women = 


a ae ; Phi Chi Theta is a national profession- 
ay ae . ‘@ = ‘esse al women’s business fraternity whose j 
a , purpose is to promote the cause of 
higher business education and training 
for all women and to foster high ideals 
for women in business careers. 

This year, Phi Chi Theta sponsored a 
Christmas party in the Duquesne Room, 
and a number of speakers. They 
brought Sister Jane Scully, president of 
Carlow College, to speak at Duquesne. 
They also ushered at the Business 
School graduation. Along with Delta 
Sigma Pi, they co-sponsored a couple 
for Dance-a-Thon. 

Their colors are purple and gold. 
They have 40 active members. 








PHI CHI THETA: Back Row: Roberta Venturo; Amy Arenz; Mary Jo Rodgers; Mary Agnes Pocsatko; 
Jennifer Colbert; Roberta Miller; Mary Kay Casella; Third row: Cheryl Potochnik; Jane Burrell; Lori 
Walko; Chris Kridler; Annamarie Kaiser; Nora Rosenbusch; Lynn Hannan; Lisa Colarossi; Second 
row: Susan Guido; Theresa Bertolino; Jeanne O’ Toole; Nina Avdey; Beth Bereksaze; Karen Squiller; 
Lauren Ellis; Front Row: Lisa Gonyias; Colleen Piper, president; Marie DeRienzo, rec. secretary; 
Karen Dunn, treasurer; Kristine Shogan, v.p., pledging; Ellen Fitzpatrick, corr. secretary. 


ae 





Comparing notes in Phi Chi Theta’s office are Last minute revisions on an important paper are 
' Lisa Gonyias and Kristine Shogan. made by Lisa Gonyias and Annamarie Kaiser. 
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Taking care of business is Grace D’Orazio and 
Sue Guido. 





Rho Chi Honors Pharmacists 


? The fundamental objective of Rho 
_ Chi, the national pharmacy honor soci- 
__ ety, has always been to promote the ad- 
vancement of the pharmaceutical sci- 
ences through the encouragement and 
recognition of sound scholarship. 

The first Rho Chi chapter was started 
at the University of Michigan in 1922 
and now has over 70 active chapters 
» with expected growth into Canadian 

colleges of pharmacy. 

Rho Chi provides a tutoring service 
' forall pharmacy students. The members 
also bring up to date the addresses of 
the state boards, their secretaries and 
pamphlets in all 50 states. Also a tablet 
and capsule identification file is kept. 

To be eligible to join Rho Chi, a stu- 
dent has to have completed at least six 
semesters of college. A “B” average is 
required and each year’s initiates can 
not make up more than 20% of the 
class. 

Rho Chi initiated over 20 new mem- 
bers this past year. The society’s colors 
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RHO CHI: Back Row: Phyllis Dors 





“s -_ 


ch; Richard Lubecki; James Kosinski; Madonna Magress; Ron 


are royal purple and white and the Al- Faller; Ron Tekac; Joe Mayer; Kim Brumbaugh; John Renda; Dr. Mitchell L. Borke, advisor; David 
pha Beta chapter of Rho Chiwas found- Pogue; Mary Uhl; Donald Dietz; Tom Yanicko; Gerard OHare; Felix Zyra; Middle Row: Christine 


edat Duquesne in 1941. Sebesta; Deanne Klingensmith; Kathy Kraus; Linda Aman; Charlotte Pilewski; Front Row Cynthia 
Sciarretti; Johanna Leonard; Patricia Capotosto. 








Charlotte Pilewski manages to take some time 
out to sit and relax before a Rho Chi session 
starts. 





Rho Chi girls listen intently to what is being said = Pharmacy pals Tom Yanicko and Dave Pogue 
at one of the honor society’s meetings. share a light moment before a Rho Chi meeting. 
| 
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Delta Sigma Theta is a public service 
sorority that consists of only eight 
members on the Duquesne campus. 
However, their small number does not 
hamper their performance. 

Headed by Jennifer Greene, the 
group participated in many civic and 
community projects. They worked with 
the 1980 Census and with voter regis- 
tration. 

The sisters of DST are a very special 
group of girls. All of their activities are 
geared toward helping others. This year 
they held a Halloween party at the Hill 
House, worked at Phonathon and took 
children from the Ozanam Cultural 
Center to the circus. 

As a service to Duquesne, they spon- 
sored a hair and skin demonstration, a 
Cabaret and a job fair. 


leryl Brown, Annette Yates and Carla Joyner sell 
iin the Union. TOP RIGHT: Enjoying them- 
selves at a small sorority get together are Tina 
Montez, Dolores Austin and Sherry Graves. 
BOTTOM RIGHT: Pledging DST this year were 
ryl Brown, Dolores Austin, Annette Yates and 

Ic 





DELTA SIGMA THETA: L. to R.: Sherry Givens; Youlanda Garnett; Lisa Weems; Gigi Rogers; Jennifer 
Greene; Kimberly El. 
































Gamma Sigma Sigma Reaching Out 


Sew 1 








The sisters of Gamma Sigma Sigma are 
actively living up to their motto: “Hands 
reaching out in service, friendship and 
equality.” 

Looking at their accomplishments 
this year, it is no surprise that Mayor 
Richard Caliguiri declared Tuesday, 
Oct. 28, 1980, as Gamma Sigma Sigma 
Day in the city of Pittsburgh to honor 
their services to the community. 

The sisters did volunteer work at 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Kane 
Hospital. They also sponsored a Christ- 
mas sale, selling arts and crafts made by 
the handicapped. They worked at the 
Pittsburgh Public Theater Phonathon, 
and received the first prize for the best 
sorority in the D.U. 15th annual Phon- 
athon. The list goes on and on. 

On campus, the sisters sponsored 
monthly haircuts by Chelsea. They also 
sponsored a number of speakers. 

It goes without saying that the Du- 
quesne campus is a lot nicer because of 
the efforts of the sisters of Gamma Sig- 


GAMMA SIGMA SIGMA: Back Row: Patsi Fantauzzi; Debbie Grice; Chris Walters; Leah Fogelson; ma Sigma. 


Front Row: Linda Chilzer; Carol Rummel; Amy D’Amico; Joanne Cocciolone; Christine D’ Amico. —Christine Di Thomas 


: : ‘ i isti ‘Amico Haircuts by Chelsea was just one of the services 

ate . hair- Wrapped in toilet paper is Christine D ; oy ; : 

“Fyn et pemetoaiaaas we dees. redacted in Dance-a-Thon with her partner sponsored by the sisters of Gamma Sigma Sigma. 
ers . 

cuts sponsored by Dave Caputo. 
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In lab, Judy Ziegler and Mark Russell work on 
titration. 


Am Chem Society 
Members Excel In Labs 
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Gary Bango observes safety rules by wearing gog- 
gles when mixing dangerous compounds. 





Duquesne University has an organiza- 
tion on campus which involves chemis- 
try majors in various activities. This or- 
ganization is the American Chemical 
Society Student Affiliates. 

Like any other organization on cam- 
pus, the group held fundraisers to make 
money for the year’s activities. T-shirts 
bearing a chemical structure were sold 
this year. 

The major fall activity was a football 
game in which the graduate students 
challenged the undergraduates. This 
year the graduates won 21-7. 

Other activities included touring of 
the Gulf Research Center, and sponsor- 
ing speakers from the industry. 





Denise Tonsettic studies the correct procedures 
and techniques used in the lab. 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY: Back row: Kevin Burrell; Dr. David Seybert, advisor; Mark Russell; Middle row: Robin Hunt; 
Bernadette Zilka; Terry Carroll; Linda Mirarchi; Krista Zurek; Judy Ziegler; Front row: Leslie Cantin; Mary Pellegrini. 
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dociety Prepares Students 
For Legal Profession 


The Pre-Law Society is open to any 
student who has a desire to enter the 
legal profession. Its Purpose is to in- 
form and update students on colleges, 
law schools and the legal profession. 
The group meets bimonthly, and at 
each meeting they sponsor a speaker 
who is current on knowledge of the le- 
gal profession. 

Aside from sponsoring various speak- 
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ers, the Pre-Law Society had a donut to R.: Jim Direnzo; Beth Gibson; Jane Smith; Grace Jones; David Lamm; Melanie Baxter; Rose 
booth at Carnival. rant. 





Members of the Pre-Law Society frequently involve themselves in Student Governmentas preparato- _ Jerome Janssen, History professor, serves as the 
ry to the legal profession. faculty advisor for the Pre-Law Society. 





PRE LAW SOCIETY: Back row: Jerry Kuncio; Middle row: Lisa Retort; Andrea Kovacic; Jane Smith; John Brabson; Theresa B ertol >; Pat 
Gitnik, treasurer; Jim Direnzo, president; Front row: Grace Jones; David Lamm; Jane Jones; Grace Smith; Rose Grant; Vicki Hunt; Bernie 
Eckert; Triscia O’Neil; Mary Jo Rodgers, vice-president. 
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Italian Day a Big Success 


With 32 active members, the Italian 
Club can compete with most other ac- 
tive organizations on campus. 

The Italian Club raised enough mon- 
ey to sponsor a couple in the fall Dance- 
a-Thon. 

Their Christmas party included a per- 
formance by Icampagnoli, an Italian folk 
song and dance group. Icampagnoli re- 






RIGHT: Elisa Piccirilli exchanges a gift with one 
of a number of students who attended Italian 
Day. BELOW: Maria Patitucci dances an ethnic 
dance with a fellow Italian Club member. 









ss turned in the spring for a performance 
° which was open to the entire Universi- 


ty. 
Other Italian Club activities included 
an Italian film and opera, and a display 


case in the Union. 
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Michele Long, Cathy Susa, Lucille Coletta, and Dr. Skwarecki all attended the day-long festivities 
organized by the Italian Club. 








ITALIAN CLUB: Back row: Cathy Susa; Jane Smith; Robert Toffolo; Amy D’Amico; John Buccilli; Michele Long; Paul Gitnik; Lucille 
oletta; Gary Tambellini; Grace Jones; Front row: Elisa Piccirilli; Anthony Buccilli; Maria Patitucci; Lisa Colorassi. 














The Duquesne University Spanish 
Club began its year by Participating in 
the Orientation Activities Fair. The 
event recruited 15 new members to the 
club, bringing the total number of 
members to 30. 

In the fall, the club sponsored a picnic 
in Schenley Park for new members to 
get acquainted. They also sponsored an 


Spanish Culture Alive 
At Duquesne 


illustrated presentation of Spain, and 
held weekly conversation groups which 
provided the chance to speak Spanish 
in an informal atmosphere. The Span- 
ish Club also Participated in the annual 
phonathon, and sponsored a couple in 
Dance-a-Thon. 

During the Christmas season, the 
Spanish Club celebrated a Spanish Mass, 


and also had a dinner party. 

In the spring, the Spanish Club 
helped to sponsor and Participated in 
the Calderon Symposium. In obser- 
vance of Pan-American Week, a show- 
Cas€ was organized in the Union dem- 
onstrating art from Hispanic cultures. 
To conclude the year, the club had din- 
ner together in a local restaurant. 
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Chuck Vargo, president of the club, had asuc- Dr. Lucente and Chuck Vargo exchanged gifts as 


cessful year. He closed it off at a meeting with a final gesture of appreciation for a job well 
the advisor. done. 


Noreen Cancelmi, also a member of the cheer- 


leaders, was quite active with the Spanish Club 
this year. 
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SPANISH CLUB: Back row: Jim Lucente; Mark Skuta; Diane Santilli; Cory Fotini; Dave DiVentura; Middle ee es ce 
Rendina; Kathy Estkowski; Claudia Rodriguez; Lisa Brovey; Debbie Richards; Front row: Noreen Cance mi; Celia \ 
f . e 
Stolberg; Chuck Vargo; Fred Caminite. 
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D.U. Skiers Hit Vermont 


The Duquesne University Ski Club 
provides students and faculty with nu- 
| merous opportunities to participate in 

skiing for the enjoyment, recreation 
and improvement of the sport. Leader- 
ship, individuality and cooperation 
among members is encouraged. 

Although only four years old, the Ski 
Club is one of the largest organizations 
on campus with 140 members. 

Before any snow fell, the Ski Club 
kicked off its season with a Ski Club mix- 
er in November while plans were being 
made to continue the Club’s popular 
tradition of sponsoring Thursday night 
trips to Seven Springs. 

In January, 15 members took advan- 
tage of the Ski Club’s major trip to Strat- 
ton Bromley, located in the Green 

|i | Mountains of Vermont. A fresh foot of 
| snow provided five excellent days of 
skiing while several quaint New England 


bars assured a relaxing social night life. 
Many new friends were made, good  SKI-CLUB: Tina Cunningham, Dina Sebastian, Steve Brown, Denise Mitchell, Mary Jo Zawadzki, Gini 
Miller, John Diulus, Kim Matarazzo, Bob Franskousky, Jim Jochum, Seated in front: Paul Oleniacz 





times were had and memories shared. 
The Ski Club also sponsored weekly 
Wednesday night trips to Seven Springs 
as well as a March trip to Holiday Valley, 
New York. The season ended with a Ski 
Club wine and cheese party in the 
Cricklewood party room. 
— Paul Oleniacz 








There isn’t much that Jim Hyland is afraid of, ‘| don’t think Paul brought enough equipment 
especially on Vermont’s mountains. this time.’’ 





Paul hams it up while Tina, Jim, and Steve pa- 
tiently await the other club members before a 
run. 





Well it is senior year now, and I sup- 
pose I should. Everyone else is or has. 
You know it can be so embarrassing. 
You hear whispers behind your back, 
“‘Does she or doesn’t she?’’ It’s been 
almost four years now and what do | 
have to show for it. A ring maybe, a 
degree I hope and pray. But that is all! 
Is it enough? Should | do it; should I 
join a campus organization? 

The above was an excerpt froma stu- 
dent’s diary; to follow is another. 

















There are two types of people fresh- 
man year — the joiners and the loners. 
There are then two types of joiners: 
those who join anything and everything 
(especially Greek things) and those who 
join one thing (usually something that 
meets once a semester). The loners, of 
course, are those who come to school 
for class, go to the library (maybe) and 
then go home. 

I was a victim of the loner syndrome, 
except in my case it lasted into my soph- 
omore year. While my friends were 
pledging fraternities and sororities, 
joining publications, working at 
WDUQ, becoming members of honor 
societies and moving into Towers to be 
closer to the campus activities, | was 
walking to the bus stop for my ride 
home. | was told it would wear off soph- 
omore year. You know how they (Who 
is ‘“they’’?) say you'll grow out of it once 
you are more familiar with the campus. 

| was moving into my junior year at 
Duquesne, and I still hadn’t pledged my 
loyalty to anything. It never bothered 
me — consciously. Subconsciously it 
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Excerpts from 
A Non-Joiner 





















must have, because | took a vow; | told 
myself | would never become a member 
of the Greek community. | was quite 
proud of myself at the time because | 
considered myself a member of the 
non-Greek community. | had “joined” 
an organization! 

| thought once you did, life would 
change for you. But it didn’t; | wasn’t 
invited to any wild parties or mixers. | 
gave up trying to understand it; the en- 
tire experience soured my tastes for 
joining any more groups. 

One day though | realized that | 
would be graduating and that | had dis- 
covered the real reason for joining a 
campus group. It came to me when | 
was having my picture taken for the 
yearbook. | was filling out my question- 
naire — name, address, major, school, 
activities and organizations. WHAT! Oh 
my, what do | write? OK I'll ask. You say 
you will not accept ‘member of the 
non-Greek community’. But | was the 
vice-president. It’s not a recognized or- 
ganization. Oh well. 

| had to leave it blank! There is noth- 
ing worse than seeing blank space after 
your name in the yearbook. 

— Connie Fortwangler 
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Cheerleaders Enjoy New Image 


According to members of the squad, 
this year’s cheerleaders have a new im- 
age. They attribute this change in their 
routine to their new director, Anne 
McNeil, who has a background in dance | 
and jazz. 

“Last year, a lot of people put down ~ 
the cheerleaders,” said Carolyn Staub, a _ 
second year squad member and sopho- 
more psychology major. “This year 
things are picking up and we’re moving 
in the right direction.” 

According to Staub and squad mem- 
ber Heather Wertly, “Anne McNeil 
turned the whole program around and 
gave it anew name. We have new uni- 
forms, new choreography and a new 
image.” 

The squad consists of 12 girls, four 
men and the infamous Duquesne Duke, 
Jeff Shade. According to squad mem- 
bers, they would like to see more games 
like Pitt and West Virginia because of 
the enthusiasm of the students at these 
games. 


TURAL 
i a ser. The cheerleaders cheer at all of the 


home games at the Civic Arena. The 
Captain Noreen Cancelmi cheers during a break —_ Lauren Lichalk and Tim Butler do alift and mount 5 : y 
aeciae dein elenimenut also cheer at the away games in the tri- 


state area if they can find transportation. 











cy Wangrin dances to her favorite song, | CHEERLEADERS: Front row: Cheryl Roche; Noreen Cancelmi, Capt.; Diane Kurp; Nancy Wangrin; 
New Day.’’ Second row: Heather Wertley; Denise Sheldon; Darlene Fuchs; Lauren Lichalk; Joanie Race; Cindy 
r Veronesi; Lisa Wildschutty; Back row: Joe Smith; Dave Santini; Tim Butler; Jeff Shade. 





Dukettes Vary Performance 
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Variety was the key to success for this bake sales and other fund raisers spon- = 
year’s Dukettes, according to squad sored by the Dukettes, along with e 


captain Michaele Wintill. The group 
originated last year, 1979-80, through 
the efforts of Wintill and the athletic 


matching funds from the athletic de- 
partment and Student Government As- 
sociation, the Dukettes brought new 


department. costumes for each of their numbers. 

“Last year we did a modern dance _ Wintill said that most of the money was 
routine, and we always wore the same__ raised by the girls themselves. 
costumes. This year, we added a lot of The group members, who are chosen 
variety to the shows,” Wintill said. through competitive tryouts, increased 

According to Wintill, the group per- in number from the Original 13 to 16 this 
formed four different numbers: a hoe- year. The girls also took time out from 
down, a Charleston, a can can, and a_ their dance practices to participate in 
modern dance number. Through the _ the annual fall phonathon. 
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Arrayed in their colorful new costumes, the Dukettes perform a Charleston for a lively Dukes Dukettes practice their modern dance routine in 
basketball audience at the Arena. the Union Ballroom. 
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DUKETTES: Back row: Jeanine Connors; Amy Schneider; Liz Gismondi; Mich Ni ida 
Zegarelli; Charlotte Tworek; Patt) eloni; Front row: Lorraine Locke; Dia athy Locke; 
: 2 
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Andee Morris; Kathy Becker; Yvete Dudley. 





Ronda Zegarelli and Jeanine Connors synchro- 
nize their moves. 








* Student Life Staff 
_ Brings The Union To Life 


The Student Life Staff, formerly the jeu 
Union Staff, is headed by the Associate 
Dean of Students for Student Life, Bob 
Mientus. 

According to the staff, its purpose is 
“to provide assistance and advice for all 
phases of campus programs and to pre- 
sent a balanced series of cultural, edu- 
cational, social and recreational pro- 
grams which strive to meet the Univer- 
sity Community’s needs.” 

The Student Life Staff organizes the 
P.S. Minicourse program each semes- 
ter, and the Leadership Orientation 
Training Session, (LOTS), each year. 

The staff also works closely with the 
| Union Program Board which sponsors 
most of the Union’s activities. 


Student aides like Keith Lynch provide informa- 
tion about everything from Dukes tickets and 
bus passes to phone numbers and Union events. 








son; James C. Raymond; Back row: Bill DePhil- 
lips; Flora Martino; Renee Pekor; Ron Hughes; 
Maura Krushinski; Bob Mientus; George Har- 
rington. RIGHT: Selling a variety of art supplies 
| and t-shirts, Jim Giannuzzi stands ready to help 


| 
Wilh STUDENT LIFE STAFF: Front Row: Diane John- 
anyone who enters the Union Emporium. 


Alan Morris gives out change to students who 
want to relax and unwind with fun and games 
located on the first floor of the Union. 





UPB Entertains Campus 


The Union Program Board is a student 
organization designed to enrich the en- 
tire Duquesne community. It offers its 
members a chance to gain effective 
skills in leadership, group process and 

organization and communication. It is 
an integral part of the university which 
provides cultural, recreational, educa- 
tional and social programming for the 
entire campus. 

The UPB consists of five committees: 
the Forum Committee, the Union Af- 
fairs Committee, the Promotion Com- 
mittee, the Social Committee and Com- 
mittee On The Arts. 

This year the UPB sponsored: the Na- 
tional Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
Halloween Fest, Jamateur Night, Jazz in 
the Rat, a Christmas Party, the Christmas 
Ball, the Iron City Beer case stack, The 
Hobbit puppet show, a Bahama 
Blowout and a Fooseball Tournament in 
addition to a series of lectures, concerts 
and art exhibits. 


Events such as rollerskating on the Bluff, are of- 
ten sponsored by the UPB in the spring and fall. 


UNION PROGRAM BOARD: Front row: Diane Milowicki, Elaine Fritz, Mary Nell Egan, Lisa Retort . 
Jeff Raymond, Denise Watrobsky, Second row: LaRue Clemens, Mary Condon, Clare DiDominicis, 
Dan Zaunick, Dave Schuetz, Michael Fornicola, Mary Tucker, Bill Veringa, Gloria Acklin, Marsha 
Wise, Back row: Debby Basolis, Tracy Smith, Fred Limberg, Back row: jacqueline Molinaro, Mary 
Shuback, James Raymond, Janine Molinaro, Adele Lamperski, Glen Miller, Giuseppe Floro, Julie 


Haskell, Dan Fitzsimmons, Lisa Ejercito. 
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Jamateur Night provided an entertaining even- 
ing for Duquesne students in the Rat. 


Union Program Board’s H 


best of the universit 
strut their stuff 
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Masquers Take Fans Aroun 


the World 


“It was a very productive year,” said 
Fred Noel, president of the Duquesne 
Red Masquers. “There seems to be an 
increased interest in the Masquers. 
Hopefully, next year’s season will be as 
productive.” 

This year, the Masquers took their 
fans on a trip around the world with 
productions from Ireland, Italy, Japan 
and New York. Their shows included: 
Venice Preserv’d, Roshamon, Bare- 
foot in the Park, and three Irish one- 
acts, Riders to the Stars, Bedtime Story, 
and Spreading the News. 

According to Noel, the group is sixty 
strong. Those who aren't acting in the 
productions are busy behind the 
scenes. Noel says that everyone pulls 
together to make sure the ‘shows pre- 
sented are done well and on time.” 

The plays are chosen by the directors, 
Noel said. The executive director for 
the Masquers is Dr. Joseph Keenan, 
chairman of the English Department. 
Other directors in this year’s produc- 
tions were alumnus Jane Rothman, 
James Berry, speech and drama director 
at Carlow College and Sandra Mellon. 

Two outstanding performers, Kira 
Tirimacco and Ken Bolden are graduat- 
ing this year. These two have appeared 
in almost all of the Masquers’ produc- 
tions in the past four years. 





|. Keenan, executive producer, and Marshall 
hnical director, check the lighting 
e Preserv’d. 
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RED MASQUERS: Back row: Joseph Keenan; Tracy Smith; April Marchese; Nell Hoffman; Kira 
Tirimacco; Mark O'Leary; Row by wall: Kathy Hovanel; Mike Monikendam; John Brabson; Mike 
Fornicola; Elena Bertolino; Jim McGaughey; Pete Murphy; Denise Kuga; Tim Henderson; Mike 
Prascak; Steve Elek; Marianne Klepner; Keith Donahue; Row by rail: Holly Ewing; Mary Pat McCar- 
thy; Glenn Healy; Marie Ben, Sec.; Kathleen Spangler; Celia Walkney; Jim Schiavonic; Kevin Bur- 
rell; Mellodi Pollock; Ellen Mosti; Annette Dylewski; Theresa Mikita; Kathy Thomson; Connie 
Claprood; Marilyn Heyer; Leah Folgelson; Lori Slagle, Historian; Ken Bolden, Vice Pres.; Fred Noel, 
Pres. 





Jane Scutieri in a display of temperament from Mary Pat McCarthy, Michael Monikendan and 
the Irish One-Act Bedtime Story directs her Jim McGaughey are Spreading the News, from 
wrath at Ken Bolden. Irish One-Acts. 
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: R. C. Keeping 
Resident Halls Lively 


Residence Council was most widely 
known for its film series which consist- 
resident student government to a year 
full of achievements in the residence 
halls. 

Residence Council was most widely 
known for its film series which consist- 
ed of 26 top films such as, ‘/Super- 
man’’, ‘‘The Deerhunter’’, ‘Kramer 
vs Kramer’’ and ‘‘Blazing Saddles’’. 

In addition to the films, Residence 
Council kept the residents busy with ac- 
tivities like the Hawaiian Luau, the an- 





This gorgeous gal is none other than Karen Cald- 
well, R. C. Gong Show participant. 
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nual Christmas Ball, the Halloween 
Spooktacular, the Gong Show and the 
all-new Housing Arousing Week. 

Residence Council received the first 
place trophy in the Annual Duquesne 
Phonathon, sponsored a blood drive, 
and raised over $1,000 for Pittsburgh’s 
Children Hospital. 

In its governing capacity, Residence 
Council revised the interest wing policy 
and worked to improve other policies 
and services for the residents. 

—Ed Petner 








Work study at Tower’s desk means a lot of phone 
call interruptions for Bob Kocar. 
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A hawaiian luau just wouldn’t be the same with- 
out sea shells, palm trees and R.C. members. 
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RESIDENCE COUNCIL: Back row: Diane Henwood; Colleen Bursic; Barb Metzger; Front row: Bob 
DeWitt, advisor; Ed Petner, pres.; John Fell, vice pres.; Brian Sullivan; Gary Degan, sec.; Tom 
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Senate members Mark Bamber, Robert Falur, 
Dave Pleat, and Craig Eckes discuss SGA business 
at a meeting. 
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Executive VP Mike Fortino presents material to 
senate members. 


This past year has seen the Student 
Government Association concentrate 
on the improvement of student life. 
“We are trying to achieve a greater de- 
gree of responsiveness towards the stu- 
dents’ needs by providing them with a 
necessary and influential voice,” said 
Albert Scerbo, SGA president. 

Academic Vice-President Dawna Pet- 
kash recognizes the importance of 
building a good rapport with the stu- 
dents. ‘‘We need to get students more 
aware of SGA and its services,” she said. 
“We try to make students’ needs known 
to the administration. We're the liason 
for the students, and we try to make 
them notice what’s going on, on cam- 
pus,” she added. 

During the past year, SGA served Du- 
quesne’s students in many ways. Includ- 
ed in its accomplishments were the ex- 
tension of library hours, improvement 
of food service, availability of legal di- 
rection, improvement of the curricu- 
lum and “On the Record Day” which 
provided an opportunity for students to 
voice their opinions on courses and in- 
structors leading to departmental im- 
provements and faculty commenda- 
tions. 

However, any type of improvement 
cannot be initiated unless the concern 
is expressed by the student. Therefore, 
SGA encourages students to make them 
aware of their needs. 

“I couldn’t have done my job without 
student input,” said Petkash. “They 
(students) have to bring their problems 
to us.” John Manning, financial vice- 
president added, “Through our accom- 
plishments we can turn SGA into a pow- 
erful student voice.” 

The success of SGA as a student voice 
depends heavily on the working rela- 
tionship of its members on the execu- 


tive board and in the senate. “For any 
organization to succeed, everyone has 
to work together. Individuals should try 
to head towards one direction in order 
to be effective,” said Scerbo. Manning 
added, “An executive board must as- 
sume an attitude of closeness from the 
beginning.” 

Communications must also be 
smooth with the other component of 
SGA, the senate. It is the senate which 
provides the direct channel between 
students and the executive board. This, 
in turn, leads to representation in the 
administration. 

The smooth flow of communication 
between the senate and the executive 
board is one of the major responsibil- 
ities of Mike Fortino, executive vice- 
president. Fortino guides and directs 
the senate in handling student con- 
cerns. 

“The senate provides a good sound- 
ing board for SGA and decisions made 
on the administrative level,” said 
Scerbo. The senate is also used to im- 
plement many of these decisions. 

The senate provides the students 
with tangible improvements through 
committee progress and accomplish- 
ments. “Since the individual student 
has no idea where to go, SGA commit- 
tees are set up to provide efficient and 
effective results,” said arts and sciences 
senator Mary Rowe. 

Though SGA experiences officer 
changes from year to year, the goal to 
better student life remains. SGA recog- 
nizes the importance of continuity for 
the future. In the words of John Man- 
ning, ‘There has to be a thread of con- 
tinuity to help the students get the most 
for their money.” 

—Karen Caldwell and Alan Schreiber 
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Senator Paul Gitnik emphatically makes his point 
at an SGA meeting. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION: Back row: Dave Hay; Steve Tangeny; Robert R. Frans- 
kousky; Carl Green; Tom Soos; Bob Mitchell; Dave Bursili; Front row: Michael Spates; Craig Eckes; 
Dave Pleat; Mike Holtzman; Robert Fuller; Monica Mabon; Monica Maslar; Mike Fortino; Mary 
Bramberg; Melanie Hartman; Paul Gitnik; Tamara Berbman; Karen Lukitsch; Laura Phillips. 


Listening intently to the SGA agenda are Monica 
Maslar and Robert Franskousky. 
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Magazine: 
Another 
Successful 
Year 
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O’Connor fills the magazine stand on the third 
floor of the Union after the spring publication. 
RIGHT: DUQUESNE MAGAZINE: Back row: 
Bernard Beranek, advisor; Diana Williams; Susan 
Huss; George Reitnour; Bill Rodgers; Bret Mor- 
row; Middle Row: Lisa Herrup; Kevin Harris; 
Krista Zurek; Front row: Mary Ramirez; David 
O’Connor; Cheryl Collins. 





Twice a year a collection of creative 
expression is put together by the edi- 
tors and staff of the Duquesne Maga- 
zine, to be shared with the Duquesne 
community. In operation since the late 
1950s, the Magazine gives a continuing 
vehicle for self-expression. 

Students, faculty and alumni repre- 
sent the ideas and artistic talents of Du- 
quesne with their fiction, poetry, 
artwork, essays and photography. The 
past year saw the magazine using a con- 
cert review into the world of reggae 
music as the Duquesne Union Program 
Board hosted ‘Rastafari.’ There was 
also an original musical composition 
and a theatre review of “The Taming of 
the Shrew” presented at the Three Riv- 


Associate editor Cheryl Collins shared responsi- 
bilities of typesetting with Bret Morrow, the oth- 
er associate editor. 





ers Shakespeare Festival, written by Du- 
quesne University English Professor Al- _ 
bert C. Labriola. ; ‘=e 
Associate Editor Cheryl Collins and 
Editor-in-Chief David O’Connor are in 
charge of the layout while the 12 or so 
other members of the Magazine staff all 
work together to choose and coordi- 
nate all the material. All help with the 
type- setting, paste-up and design. This 
unified effort along with the creative 
material used contributed to the overall 
creativity making the Duquesne Maga- 
zine a continuing tradition of worth- 
while reading for everyone connected 

with Duquesne University. 
— Alan Schreiber 





David O’Connor, editor-in-chief, explains to 
Cheryl Collins exactly what he wants changed in 
the story. 








Wednesday night finally gets to Ann Gleason as 
she practices levitation of a hat off the head of 
unsuspecting News Editor Jeff Byko. 
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Writing is Easy ... 
... AS Long As You Have... 





Red Smith understands the journalist. 
He once said, “Writing is very easy. All 
you have to do is sit in front of a type- 
writer keyboard until little drops of 
blood pour from your forehead.” 

| have a feeling Smith, the famous 
sportswriter, was spying on the Duke 
staff when he made that comment. 


(continued on p. 258) 
The only thing Arts and Entertainment Editor 


Cynthia Reinhart likes better than writing her 
stories is typesetting them. 
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_.. Talent, Teamwork and French Fries 


Anyone who passes room 302 in the 
Union has probably grown accustomed 
to the noise of clicking typewriters, 
ringing telephones and even the clank 
of a 45 cent soft drink can greeting its 
owner. 

Thirty-one people make up this 
year’s staff, adding their own originality 
and creativity to the weekly paper. The 
driving force behind all of them was 
Richard Bolas, the editor-in-chief. 

Bolas, alias “Gooch”, presents a cor- 

dial and relaxing atmosphere in a place 
that could otherwise be pressuring and 
fast-paced. He doesn’t get his staff to do 


a good job through fear or threats. In- 
stead, “Gooch” is more likely to say, “I 
trust ya.” 

And how could you not trust Mary 
Kay Sahlaney? The thin beautiful bru- 
nette is more than just another pretty 
face. She and “Gooch” evoke a spirit of 
concern and enthusiasm in the campus 
and in their staff. 

Although most of us are up to the 
wee hours of the morning when it 
comes to getting the paper out on 
Thursday, Mary Kay might just remem- 
ber those nights best. 

One cold night in late February, when 
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Advertising Manager Pete Katsafanas relaxes by 
his infamous bulletin board. 





| 
| Jeff Byko gives a listen while copy editor Cathy 
Capozzoli explains a late story being edited. 





DUQUESNE DUKE: Back Row: Pete Katsafanas; Jeff Byko; Michelle Graziose; Cathy Capozzoli; 
Nancy Mandela; Front row: Rich Bolas; Mary Kay Sahlaney; Cynthia Reinhart; Ann Gleason; Sharon 
Rendina; Kathy Folk; Jim Talerico. 





the paper was far behind and the morn- 
ing sun began shining through the of- 
fice door, most of the staff began to dis- 
sipate. “Gooch” had to leave thanks to 
an early morning internship. Poor Mary 
Kay, next in charge, worked on that pa- 
per until 4 pm Thursday afternoon, al- 
most 24 hours. The rest of the staff had 
left by noon, some returning to help 
her. 

That was a particularly late night. 
Most nights, at worst, lasted until six or 
seven Thursday morning, with 
“Gooch” and Jeff Byko, news editor, fi- 
nally driving the finished product to the 
printers in Oakland. And, believe it or 
not, often the pair visited Howard John- 
son’s, sipping cokes and eating fries, al- 
though breakfast was preferred. 

Third in charge in the hierarchy of the 
Duke was Michelle Graziose, managing 
editor. If anyone knew management, it 
was she. She knew point sizes, picas and 
even the Gammas in pictures. 

Much to the chagrin of Michelle, the 
paper was not always perfect. But as the 
staff continued working together, in- 
creased quality in the Duke brought her 
much delight. 

These people and the rest of the staff 
brought forth the campus news, fea- 
tures, arts, sports, pictures and ads bet- 
ter than a Time Magazine commercial. 

This year’s Duke celebrated the Car- 
nival, its booths, plays and proud win- 
ners. And for the first time in 50 years, 
the Duke reported on the inauguration 
of a new president, the Rev. Donald S. 
Nesti. 

Another first for the university was 
the five-year plan to raise $20 million. 
On a front page story in the Feb. 27 
issue, the Duke called the fund drive 
the most ambitious in the university’s 
103-year history. ~ 

On the night of the last Duke, a quiet 
lull hung over room 302. Liz Deluliis had 
just been called flippant, and Mark 
Madden had just hung up on the bulle- 
tin board another one of those funny, 
satiric letters. Mike Cortese seemed ea- 
ger to leave, and Jim Lachimia was ever 
quiet. 

Janice Blake typed the last editorial 
correction and turned the typesetter 
off. “Well Gooch, it’s all over. You made 
it,” she said. “You deserve something 
special tonight at Howard Johnson’s. 
What are you going to get?” 

“Oh, | don’t know,” he smiled, ““may- 
be fries.” 

Fries, a diploma, and a job well done. 

—Jim Talerico 
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After Cynthia Reinhart typesets, she moves directly to her other favorite activity, paste-up. 
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| Staffers Bill Miller and Ken Selvaggi finish scripts 
for the next broadcast. 





Station Provides 


Entertainment and Training 


WDUQ Guarantees a 
Promising Future 


The 30th anniversary of WOUQ-FM is 
now history. The next 30 years promises 
even more. 

“We are in a position where we can 
offer the community the finest in sound 
and quality; and the students at Du- 
quesne, the best kind of training in a 
very professional atmosphere,” said Dr. 
Kenneth J. Duffy, Radio/TV director at 
WDUQ. 

WDUQ, 90.5 on the FM dial, has con- 
tinued growing from its inception, Dec. 
14, 1949. A member of National Public 
Radio since 1972, it is now 25,000 watts 
strong. WDUQ provides the Pittsburgh 
area with alternate programming that 
would not be available on commercial 
stations, and programs with more 
depth. 

WDUQ’s programming provides its 
listeners with the best in jazz, classical 
and ethnic music, community pro- 
grams, public affairs shows and news 
events such as congressional hearings 
and primary elections. WODUQ-FM also 
receives approximately 25% of its pro- 
gramming from National Public Radio. 

WDUQ’s continual expansion coin- 


iff members and students may take advantage of the recording equipment recently installed at the 


n the newly remodeled University Hall. 


cides with the sparkling new facilities 
on the 5th floor of University Hall. “We 
can do everything first class,” said Duf- 
fy. The facilities give us a great deal of 
flexibility. We can be on the air, do pro- 
duction work and training all at the 
same time. We have more sophisticated 
equipment like cartridges and new re-: 
mote equipment. We can use several 
different studios for one special pro- 
gram,” he added. 

With the expansion of its facilities, 
WDUQ-FM is now providing new in- 
ternships for students. Duquesne stu- 
dents get first priority but other area 
college students and high school stu- 
dents also are taking advantage of the 
hands-on experience offered by the 
station. 

Presently, WDUQ has 15 to 20 interns 
who work with Barbara Sturges, pro- 
duction training assistant director. The 
internship program runs year-round 
and students work in such areas as pro- 
gramming, public affairs, public rela- 
tions, special projects, television and 
traffic. Also, they gain experience in 
music, news, production and oper- 


John Duffy, director of communications, is 
working behind the scenes at the station. 











vaggi prepares for broadcast. 


ations. 

The heart and soul of WDUQ is the 
students. According to Duffy, of the 85 
people involved in running the station, 
approximately 65 are students. They 
work in training, staff and supervisory 
Capacities. There are four student engi- 
neers and 12 students in positions such 
as production assistants, news director, 
music librarian, news production assis- 
tant, operations director, program di- 
rector, and public relations director. 

The very successful fund drive for 
WDUQ was held in May and November 
with pleasing results. Close to $40,000 
was raised during the two fund-raisers. 
WDUQ makes special calls to its listen- 
ers asking them for pledges and to be- 
come members of the station. The 30th 
anniversary theme was used for the 
most recent marathons with success. 
WDUQ is proud that each marathon 
brings in more money than the previous 
one. 

In efforts to make the public more 
aware of WDUQ and the advantages of 
public radio, WDUQ used the 30th an- 
niversary to conduct special events and 
activities. 

A major event was “Golden Years,” a 


Reading the copy just one more time, Ken Sel- 


With the radio equipment com 
WDUQ’s listening audience. 


taped program which used voices from 
the past in Pittsburgh radio. Old pro- 
grams and their creators were honored 
and excerpts from these programs were 
broadcast. 

Following this event, former Pitts- 
burgh radio personality Rege Cordic 
and WTAE-TV anchorman Paul Long 
hosted a live program in the Duquesne 
Union. The program dealt with people 
who were instrumental in the growth of 
Pittsburgh radio. Guests included Jack 
Bogut, Ed Schaughency and Bill Stein- 
bock. 

Awards were presented to Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Lauritis, Fred McWilliams and 
others for their contributions to 
WDUQ-FM. The program was expect- 
ed torun only an hour but so many peo- 
ple enjoyed reminiscing about the 
“good old days” that the program ran 
an hour overtime. 

The 30th anniversary also brought a 
special eight-hour broadcast from the 
Monroeville Mall, special awareness 
programs around the area and tours of 
the station. Also, the dedication of the 
new studios was made in conjunction 
with the celebration. 

—Alan Schreiber 
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pletely installed, Jim Finsterle prepares to spin another record for 
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\ After all-night 
sessions, desperate 
and miserable editors, 
“office supplies” and 
Space Puppy, we’re out 
of words; but here are 


Our Many Faces! 
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Oh Lord, tell me, what did I ever do to deserve 
even half of this. 





L. to R.: Joanne Sciullo; Lisa Radecki; Alan Schreiber; Becky Olesky; Beth Villoresi; Jim Lucente; 
Jordan Lebovich. The nucleus of the staff celebrated an ‘‘almost end of the book’’ with ‘‘Boss’’ at 
Houlihan’s. 


Christine DiThomas couldn’t participate in the 
Houlihan’s celebration because she was still typ- 
ing up senior pages. 








Mary Niederberger, Anne Aufiero, and Connie ‘‘Boss’’ Fortwangler tried 


Yes folks, we actually saw Joey Grattan in the YB 
to be punk for Jordan Lebovich behind the camera’s lens. 


Office on the night of a deadline! 





ANNE AUFIERO — pp. 1, 4-5, 7-8, 
11, 14-15, 20-28, 32-33, 44, 47-51, 53- 
54, 56-57, 64-65, 76-81, 84, 90-91, 93- 
95, 98-99, 101-102, 104-105, 108-110, 
116-117, 120, 130-131, 134-137, 139, 
141, 146-151, 155-157, 159-165, 190, 
194-195, 202, 211-217, 219-220, 222- 
235, 237, 239-240, 243-245, 248-253, 
256-257, 262-263, 268-271 and the 
front cover 


MICHELLE BALOUGH — pp. 44-45, 48, 
Sm 7 1 22-123,°129, 137, 225 


GLORIA BONACCI — pp. 31, 140-141 
ANN BOYER — pp. 138-139 


GARY CONTU — pp. 22, 45, 54-55, 101, 
131, 164, 218, 253 


CONNIE FORTWANGLER — pp. 41- 
43, 52, 59, 82, 88-89, 157, 179, 247, 
269-270 


PHOTO CREDITS 


JORDAN LEBOVICH — pp. 3-6, 9, 12- 
13, 16-17, 21, 26-27, 30, 34-35, 39, 46, 
48-49, 52, 65, 70-73, 76-79, 85, 92-94, 
96-97, 100, 106-107, 109, 112-113, 
118-121, 128, 133, 138, 140, 142-149, 
15G-159,81627 166-167, 217-218, 223- 
224, 233, 236-238, 240-241, 243, 248, 
251, 257-262, 271-272 and front end- 
sheets left and right 


JIMMY MACK — pp. 2-3, 8, 23, 33, 60, 
927g 950 1-10378113-116;8118, 122, 
124-127, 164, 185, 216, 222, 238, 241, 
244, 252, 268 and front endsheet 
right 


MARY NIEDERBERGER — pp. 54-55, 
58, 153, 164-165, 171, 188, 208-210, 
269 


ALISON O’BRIEN — pp. 12-13, 15-17, 
22-23, 48, 51, 80-81, 98-99, 104, 108- 
109, 123, 135, 185, 200-201, 204-205, 
218, 220-223, 226-228, 230-232, 236, 
242-243, 252, 256, 271 


























PAUL OLENIACZ — pp. 8, 50, 68-69, 
106-107, 111, 138, 140-141, 145, 150- 
151, 153-156, 242-243, 246, 249, 253- 
255, 270 and front endsheet left 


JIM RAYMOND — p. 250 


MARY JANE SIMCIC — pp. 49, 86, 135, 
13772 3902487254 


KIM TIMLIN — p. 38 


YVETTE WALKER — p. 10 

At times the YB was unable to obtain 
pictures; we would like to acknowledge 
those who have generously allowed us 
to reprint their pictures. For those we 
have not included in the above list: 

p. 25 — the Tamburitzan Center 

(the group picture) 

pp. 28-29 — University Relations 

p. 94 — the Athletic Department 

p. 95 — the Duquesne Duke 

p. 132 — the Water Polo team 
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Abbott, Laura L. p. 166 

Academics p. 150-161 

Acklin, Gloria A. pp. 166, 219, 251 
Admissions Office p. 157 

Ake, Thomas R. III p. 200 

Allen, Jeffery Lynn p. 178 

Alpha Gamma Delta p. 220 

Alpha Phi p. 219 

Alpha Phi Delta p. 225 

Alpha Sigma Tau p. 221 

Alpha Tau Delta p. 234 

Alston, Sara p. 8 

Alterio, Michael J. p. 200 

Aman, Linda p. 200, 239 

American Chemical Society p. 242 
Anderson, Dr. Paul H. p. 171 
Armstrong, John F. p. 178 
Attendance p. 133 

Aufiero, Anne J. p. 17, 163, 178, 219, 262 


Bacco, Luann M. p. 178 
Baier, Jeannine p. 195 
Ball, Lorraine Jean p. 200 
Bambery, Mary E. p. 166 
Baney, James V. Ill p. 166 
Bango, Gary p. 166, 242 
Barber, Michael p. 166 
Barch, John F. p. 178 
Barney, Colleen A. p. 200 
Barron, Joseph p. 178 
Barron, Michael p. 178, 235 
Bartholomew, Gail A. p. 195 
Basolis, Debra p. 178, 223 
Bastyr, Susan Lynn p. 88, 166, 222 
Bayus, Marianne p. 195, 234 
Beadling, Eileen Mary p. 188 
Beggs, Michael J. p. 166 
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Berrick, Stephen W. p. 166 
Bertocchi, Carol Ann p. 178 
Beta Alpha Phi p. 235 
Beta Pi Sigma p. 226 
Benevine, Daniel J. p. 178, 235 
Bianco, William D. p. 200 
Bielecki, Joseph Stanely p. 166 
Biro, Dr. Ruth G. p. 188, 236 
Blackburn, Lisa A. p. 167 
Block, Dr. Laurence H. p. 204-205 
Bluff Street Blues p. 90-91 
Blum, Steven p. 178, 233 
Bober, Frank p. 91, 178 
Bolden, Kenneth p. 167, 252 
Bolkovac, Edward B. p. 167 

tte, Bruno Nicolino p. 178-235 
idil, Kimbe p. 190 
Borelli, Christine p. 178 
Borke, Mitchell L. p. 239 
Bowling Team p. 130 
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Boyer, Ann M. p. 167, 208 
Bozzolla, Samuel E. p. 167 
Breitfeller, Kathryn p. 167 
Breithaupt, Deborah Anne p. 200 

Bruchas, Karen p. 195 

Brumbaugh, Kim Robert p. 200, 239 

Bruni, Lina D. p. 167 

Brusoski, Linda p. 178 

Buccilli, Anthony Jr. p. 178, 235, 244 

Budway, David p. 190 

Burgman, Linda Marie p. 167 

Bush, U.S. Vice-President George p. 163, 211-212 


Butler, Marianne D. p. 178, 222 
Butler, Thomas J. Jr. p. 190 
Byer, Diane J. p. 195 

Byrnes, Maryanne p. 196 
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Caldwell, Karen p. 165, 188, 209, 236, 253 
Calomino, Marion S. p. 178 

Calvin, David Mark p. 167 

Campbell, Sharon p. 178, 222 
Canady, Michele p. 167 

Cancelmi, Noreen Marie p. 167, 245, 248 
Cantin, Leslie p. 167, 221, 242 
Capotosto, Patricia p. 200, 237, 239 
Capozzoli, Catherine R. p. 162, 165, 168, 258 
Caracciolo, Lawrence L. p. 178 
Cardone, Anthony p. 168 

Cardone, Sharon p. 178 

Carlett, Barbara Louise p. 168 
Carnival p. 12-17 

Casella, Larry p. 168 

Casile, Bruno A. p. 110 

Casperson, Barbars J. p. 177 

Casselli, Rebecca L. p. 168 
Castellani, Tamre p. 200 

Ceh, Kenneth p. 168 

Ceh, Timothy p. 178 

Cerrone, Gary F. p. 178 

Chagnon, Lorraine p. 168 

Chapel p. 85 

Chara, Mary Ann p. 196 
Cheerleaders p. 248 

Cibischino, Roland p. 168, 142, 144 
Cillo, David M. p. 168 

Cincilla, Deborah Jean p. 168 
Ciocco, Loretta L. p. 200 
Cochenour, Craig G. p. 200 
C.O.E.D. p. 30-31 

Cohen, Mark Howard p. 168 
Colavincenzo, Marty p. 168 

Colbert, Jennifer Yolanda p. 178, 238 
Cole, Beverly Jean p. 168 

Coleman, Janice R. p. 196 

Collins, Cheryl Lynn p. 168, 256 
Collins, Dennis p. 179 

Coltellaro, Mary Eileen Catherine p. 168 
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Dieting p. 66-67 
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Enis, Heidi D. p. 201, 221 











Eriser, Karol Jean p. 180, 232 
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Erra, David P. p. 180 
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McDonel, Mark E. p. 183 
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Mcllvaine, James F. p. 173 
McKenna, Erin K. p. 198 
McMorris, Donald Phillip p. 183 
McQuaide, Mary Kim p. 189 
McWilliams, Mary Beth p. 183, 232 
Mehler, Charles Martin p. 183 
Mercolini, Therese p. 183, 232 
Mihalo, Susan L. p. 198 
Mihalov, Elaine p. 198 

Miller, Allen J. p. 205 

Miller, Michael Sean p. 191 
Mindzak, Colleen p. 191 
Mitsch, Rita A. p. 205, 237 
Molinaro, Jacqueline p. 164, 251 
Moody, Pamela Adele p. 183 
Moore, Darlene J. p. 173 
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Moretti, Victor J. p. 205 
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Morrone, Mark p. 184 

Mosko, Michelle E. p. 198 
Moyes, Kathleen M. p. 191 
Mueller, Judy Lynn p. 173 

Muri, Brenda A. p. 205 
Murphy, Barbara A. p. 198 
Murphy, Kathleen M. p. 191 
Murray, Scott I. p. 184 

Murtha, Mary Anne p. 205 
Muscaro, Cynthia J. p. 198, 234 
Mynx p. 232 


Nesbit, James B. p. 191 
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Nicora, Daniel J. p. 191 
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O'Halloran, Marjorie Anne p. 184, 232 
O'Hara, Kalley p. 205 

O’Hare, Gerard p. 205, 239 

Oldham, Paula Kay p. 205 

Orange Lake Drive p. 44 

O’Reilly, Karen F. p. 198 

O'Reilly, Maureen C. p. 189 

Orlando, Toni Marie p. 198, 234 

Our Faces p. 1-7, 268-272 
Outstanding Seniors p. 164-165 
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Palilla, Marguerite A. p. 192 
Palmieri, Renee Marie p. 198 
Pan Hellenic Council p. 218 
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Persky, Jonathan J. p. 164, 184, 235 
Pessolano, Angela B. p. 198, 234 
Petner, Edward p. 164, 175, 214, 253 
Petrarulo, Edward W. Jr. p. 175 
Petretich, Deborah A. p. 206, 237 
Pezich, Sandra L. p. 184 

Phi Chi Theta p. 238 

Phillips, Rose S. p. 175 

Phonathon p. 28-29 

Photo Credits p. 263 

Piccirilli, Elisa p. 184, 244 
Piotrowski, Marilu p. 198 

Piper, Colleen E. p. 184, 235, 238 
Pirhalla, Tom p. 175 

Pittsburgh p. 52-65 

Platt, Joan Olga p. 198, 234 
Playboys p. 233 

Pleat, David Brand p. 175, 254-255 
Pogue, David J. p. 206, 239 
Polliard, Jayne |. p. 198 

Pollock, Kevin Michael p. 192 
Polosky, Tamara p. 198 

Poorman, Susan p. 194-195 

Pope John Paul Il p. 36 

Posney, Janice Ann p. 175 
Posney, Joann Elaine p. 198 
Potetz, Patricia Ann p. 198 
Prechtl, Margaret Dianne p. 206, 237 
Pre-Law Society p. 243 

Presti, Gregory p. 206 

Preston, Susan Lynn p. 198 
Profeta, Michael J. p. 137, 184 
Pupo, Thomas Gerard p. 206 
Purkey, Candace p. 184, 235 
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Rager, Patrick Francis p. 175 
Rancatore, Kimberly R. p. 184 
Rastafari p. 45 

Ravasio, Amy R. p. 15, 184 
Raymond, James C. Jr. p. 53, 250-251 
Reagan, U.S. President Ronald p. 38 
Rechtorik, Mae p. 184 
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Redling, Patricia p. 175 
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Reich, Joseph A. p. 206 

Reif, Susan L. p. 184 

Residence Council p. 253 

Rho Chi p. 239 

Rice, Coach Mike p. 107 

Rifle Team p. 111 

Riley, Thomas C. p. 206 
Rittenhouse, Elaine Hale p. 184, 235 
Roach, Rev. Robert p. 43 
Roberts, Elizabeth A. p. 189, 236 
Robotti, Joanna L. p. 175, 226 
Rogers, Joseph John p. 184 
Rohaly, Edward p. 206 
Romanus, Louis M. p. 184 
Rooney, Timothy D. p. 175, 226 
Rose, Cheri S. p. 198 

Ross, Barbara Ann p. 198 
Rotella, Patricia M. p. 206 
Roughing It p. 74-75 

Rozas, Juli Ann p. 198 

Ruffing, Dorene L. p. 175 
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Rummel, Carol M. p. 175, 241 
Runco, Rose J. p. 184 
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Rupcich, Bernadene C. p. 175, 222 
Russell, Mark p. 175, 242 
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Santell, John Peter p. 206 
Scerbo, Albert L. p. 165, 175 
Schabes, Stuart M. p. 185 
Scherf, Jayne Sue p. 206 
Schiavone, Diane Adele p. 165, 175 
Schmitt, William J. p. 175 
Schneider, Amy Jo p. 185, 249 
Schneider, Barbara Ann p. 199 
Schoeller, Harry A. p. 185 
School of Law p. 158-159 
School of Music p. 160-161 
Schreiber, Alan Michael p. 175, 262 
Schuetz, David Alan p. 206, 251 
Schuetz, David G. p. 199 
Schutte, Suzanne Lynn p. 199 
Schwab, Thomas Robert p. 185 
Sciullo, Professor John p. 159 
Scott, John C. p. 185 

Scott, Mark W. p. 185 
Sebbens, Larry D. p. 185, 233 
Seiss, Mary Lynn p. 206 
Sellitto, Rocco Vincent DaalZ5 
Seltzer, Marshall p. 252 

Seniors p. 162-215 

Senior Cocktail Party p. 208-210 
Sergi, Michael V. Jr. p. 23, 206 
Seybert, David p. 242 

Shaban, Diane L. p. 176 

Shade, Jeff p. 1, 248 

Shaffer, Melissa Gail p. 192 
Shankovich, Prof. Robert L. p. 160 
Shaw, Carol J. p. 199, 219 
Sherman, Steven Curtis p. 185 
Shields, Marilee p. 185 

Shimko, Raymond M. p. 185 
Shimp, Annette E. p. 176 
Shiner, Prof. Matthew p. 190 
Shoemaker, Betty Ann p. 185 
Should I Join? p. 247 

Shvach, Carol Jean p. 23, 189, 236 
Sigma Lambda Phi p. 222 
Simcic, Mary Jane p. 164, 176 
Ski Club p. 246 

Skuta, Mark C. p. 176, 245 
Smiga, Richard p. 176, 225 
Smith, Bill p. 47 

Smith, Carol A. p. 150 

Soos, Thomas Patrick p. 35, 176, 255 
Spallino, James Jr. p. 185 
Spangler, Wendy Lynne p. 199 
Spanish Club p. 245 

Spear, Rich p. 95 

Spiegel, Ann M. p. 199 
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Sports Faces p. 94-95 

Sposato, Peter J. p. 206 

Spring Fling p. 46 

Stage, Dianne L. p. 176 
Starsnico, Joan p. 185 
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Steinbach, Richard p. 206, 227 


Stephan, Cynthia Louise p. 189 
Stiffler, Elmer Ray p. 192 
Stoehr, Mary Lee p. 199 
Stokes, Timothy E. p. 176 
Stolarski, Walter J. p. 206 
Stoops, Charles V. p. 206 
Stratigos, Nicholas G. p. 185 
Streit, Barbara Carmella p. 192 
Stromple, Kevin J. p. 185 
Strott, Albert K. Jr. p. 185 
Strunk, Charles Franklin p. 176, 224 
Stubna, Kris David p. 176 
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Student Life p. 8-91 

Student Life Staff p. 250 

Sulkoske, Michael D. p. 185 

Sullivan, Mary Beth p. 176, 218 

Susa, Catherine p. 176, 244 

Svrcek, Gene Lewis p213,15772" 185 
Swanson, Joanne p. 206 

Swim Team p. 98-99 
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Tambellini, Gary p. 186, 244 
Tamburitzans p. 24-27 

Tarallo, Teena p. 199 

Tassa, Roseanne Michelle p. 176 
Tauber, Joseph J. p. 186 

Tennis, Men’s p. 96-97 

Tennis, Women’s p. 128-130 
The Rat: An Invitation p. 32-33 
Theis, Bernard R. p. 186 

Timko, John A. p. 179 

Timlin, Kim p. 176 

Tirimacco, Kira p. 68-69, 176, 252 
Tomaszewski, Cynthia p. 206 
Tonsetic, Denise Ann (Be WAS 
Tsudis, Marie Elaine p. 186 
Tuccillo, Maria Cristina p. 186 
Tucker, Alex Marc p. 186 
Tucker, Timothy J. p. 192 
Tustin, Kenneth J. p. 124, 176 
Tuzak, Daria Danielle p. 186 
Twyman, Kimberly Shawn p. 177 
Tymas, Gail S. p. 186 


Uhl, Mary M. p. 207, 239 
Ulakovic, Pamela A. p. 186 
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Van Norman, Karen p. 165 

Vargo, Charles Richard p. 186, 245 
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Vogel, Sally A. p. 186, 235 
Volpe, Michelle L. p. 186 
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Walkney, Sarah Beth p. 177 
Walters, Christine E. Dii77, 241 
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Watson, Jay A. p. 207 

Watt, Dean Patricia E. p. 217 
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Welch, Tim p. 123 
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Where Are They Hiding? p. 87 
Whitaker, Betsy p. 192 
Whitman, April L. p. 199 
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Wilkie, Pamela Da992 2370234 
Wilking, Glen J. p. 187 

Wilkoff, Marjorie Dee 27 Goal yar. 
Williams, Anthony F. p. 187 
Winieki, Mark G. p. 187, 235 
Winter, James M. Jr. p. 187 
Wintill, Michaele L. p. 187 
Woestman, Elizabeth A. p. 207 
Wright, Mark R. p. 177 
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Yager, Kevin B. p. 192 
Yanicko, Thomas M. p. 207, 239 
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Zalaznik, Diane Louise p. 207 
Zawacki, Richard Anthony D. p. 207 
Zern, James A. De G/e235 
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Zidek, Rosanne p. 187 

Ziegler, Judith A. p. 177 
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Zumchak, Virginia Mary p. 187, 2 
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You could always find a quiet place to study in _ 
this grassy area between the old library and the 
Union. 





es 





‘‘Of course you didn’t wake me up Sheila. It’s only 3:30 in the morning; I 


This student walking to Canevin Hall continues 
just finished reading 1984 for Dr. Thames.’’ 


to smile despite her battle to resist the notorious — 
wind at Duquesne. 








The chapel steeple against a clear sky dir- 
ects our attention to the crosses and cre- 
ates a sense of awe. 


Just because it’s snowing, the wind is blowing at 40 m.p.h. and it’s ten degrees there’s no reason 
to stay in the dorms. During the biggest snowfall of the year students came out to ‘‘play.’’ 
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vy this view of the grass near the old library. Kind of pleasant, isn’t it? 
_ But... . RIGHT: This is how it looks now and will probably remain like this 
_ for some time. : 














ee ” pals Sate Bye oO" ‘ : ree 2, 
A sunny day, very little wind and a girl on each side. No wonder this fella seems to be smiling. 





i 





ee _. el el 


ie: ‘‘OK Boss, we’re finally done with t! 
i : lunch, more class and onto the bus ortrolley Alan to Connie: 
en when are you going to clean these shelves. 
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Nursing major Karen Szczepanik and a friend take a rest behind the Union 
and later find themselves in a photograph taken by the one and only Boss. 





Dean Ronald Davenport (right) leads a group of dignitaries during Honors __ The Eastern Eight and its constantly berated mascot experienced an up and 
Day. Shortly after groundbreaking for the new Law School Davenport down year. 
resigned; he had been the school’s dean for ten years. 





© With availability of parking spaces ataminimum Centennial Walk is one of the windiest places on campus; this class is being conducted on the 
_ on campus, many students find ticketing by the Plaza near the Walk, and the students are having their share of problems as a result. 
police a major problem. 
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Like L’ESPRIT DU DUC, Pete Kowal’s got his eye 
on you. 


Director of Recreation, Bill DePhillips, can usu- 


ally be found hard at work at his desk on the first. Towers can pass for a temporary ‘home.’ Someday | may believe it my- 
floor of the Union. self.’’ 
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Some people have been known to run from a photographer, but not the Whois that student? And why is his friend with no shi ; 
brothers of A-Phi-O. Here they clown for the camera after a meeting. face? Shouldn’t he be listening to the lectur pa 
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The many different faces of Duquesne can be found c 
cal backing proved itself this past season as the D 
would Duquesne be without these many faces! 





Duquesne is a university built around a philosophy 
which stresses the importance of the individuals. The 
whole is important, but the individual is primary. 

As the school year has come to an end we reflect on 
how many of these different people we have come to 
know. How have we been touched, changed? Have we 
grown? 

If after four years we have not grown, then we have 
failed. It is difficult to fail in an atmosphere that pro- 
motes the person. Growth at Duquesne is not sufficient; 
we must continue to grow. 

We must develop our own philosophies of life by 
understanding spiritual, physical, intellectual, moral and 
social values. We each have an obligation — to self, to 
society and to God to develop to our fullest. 

V - obliged to become a part of Duquesne, to 
i embrace the concept of the importance 

We should want to become a part of 
the whole. For Duquesne cannot exist now and could 
not exist in the future without its many faces, the peo- 
ple. 
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heering at the Civic Arena for a Dukes basketball game. The advantage of strong vo- 
ukes suffered only two losses at home during the entire campaign. Once again where 
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Without the philosophy of the importance of the individual, Duquesne 
would be like this hallway in Mellon Hall — empty. 
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Letter from the editor 


In a single lifetime we make thousands of decisions. 
While still in high school we decide whether we will go to 
college. Then we decide where we will go. 

| chose Duquesne for a number of reasons, several of 
which I hope are apparent to you as the reader. Duquesne 
is a unique school. Its philosophy stresses the individual. 
The faces make Duquesne; it is nothing without the people. 

This yearbook would be nothing if it weren’t for the 
faces behind me. The yearbook was not without its prob- 
lems in 1981. The unexpected setbacks and conflicts made 
this a difficult year for all of us. 

There were people helping me both directly and indi- 
rectly. At times | couldn’t say who was more important. 
Obviously the most deserving of my appreciation is my 
staff. 

A “thank you” to all of the photographers. Without your 
eyes and talent, the book would be only words. Jordan, I'll 
see you next year! Congratulations on a well-deserved 
promotion. 

A “thank you” to all of the writers and contributing 
writers. Alan, | especially appreciate you covering Greek 
Sing when we both would have preferred the Peabo Bry- 
son concert. What can | say! 

A “thank you” to the layout staff — Lisa, etc. There was a 
larger staff at the beginning of the year, but... Thanks for 
staying; you were much more than the layout staff. | hope | 


L'Esprit du Duc 


see you next year. 

My appreciation goes to our girl with the nimble fingers. 
Beth you were a tremendous help. 

To Anne — Miss Photo editor, the Cat’s Meow, Lude 
Queen — what can | say? You may never realize how much 
| appreciated your work and dedication and your faith in 
my ability. | appreciated your “words from the wise” and 
your humor, sick as it was. If | could have given youa trip to 
Tahiti, | would have. | know it isn’t much, but all | can give 
you is my love and a wish for the best of luck. 

To Mary — much, much more than the Copy editor. At 
times you were my right hand. There was indeed a great 
deal of aggravation. | promise you will never have to write 
organization copy again. | also promise you will never have 
to use my typewriter again; I'll try to get an electric for you 
... One more thing, never hesitate to give constructive 
criticism. Friendship is worth a lot more than a yearbook. 

To Joanne — our friendly expert on “Space Puppies” 
and Athens, Ohio, and our Layout editor. We started this 
venture in May of 1980. We were excited and ambitious; 
now we are happy it is over. Since we must be suckers for 
punishment, I’ll see you next year?!? 

To Rich — Masquers authority. Staying awake all night 
to meet a deadline is one thing I’m sure you didn’t bargain 
for. Thanks for staying up with the gang. 

To Chris — our Seniors-Faculty editor. You never 


Lisa Radecki 





Colophon 


Volume 26 of L’Esprit du Duc is a student publication of 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The book 
was printed by Herff Jones Yearbooks, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Paper stock is 80# Bordeaux. The cover is a four-color 
tip-in with a binding board weight of 160. Cover type is Ultra 
Blue on Flag Red. Body type is 10 point Optima with bold. 
Cutlines are set in 8 point Optima bold. Folio tabs are 6 point 
Optima. Headlines are Melior and Melior italic. Those hand- 
set by the staff were done with Formatt transfer lettering. 
Senior portraits are by Davor Photo, Inc., Bensalem, Penn- 
sylvania. The 1981 L’Esprit du Duc had a press run of 1100 
copies. 


ceased to amaze me, always helping when you didn’t have 
to. It was always appreciated. You got “stuck” with the 
senior pictures this year, but | know things will be better in 
1982. Luck to you in your new position. 

To Joey — Our Sports editor and resident Beta. Thanks 
for your help even if you did turn in your stories late. 
Joanne really loves Betas, and so it’s O.K. that you gave her 
Beta pictures for every I.M. layout. (Ha! Hal!) 

To Stallion — my bodyguard, the Zebe who gave me the 
nickname “Boss,” and the Assistant Sports editor. It’s a 
miracle the sports section was finished on time. | appreci- 
ated all of your help, especially when it came to meeting 
attendance. 

To Kathy — my Business manager. Sometimes it was 
confusing, but we stayed within our budget. Good luck! 

The final “members” of the staff deserving recognition 
are our advisors. John Dowds thank you for passing on to 
me some of your knowledge of the printing and business 
worlds. Your availability for emergency phone calls 
through-out the year was a stabilizer. Maura Krushinski, 
you saw me at my best and at my near worst. | had hoped 
that your first year as advisor would be more fulfilling than 
your role as a mediator. 

| owe a debt of gratitude to a group of people, a family, in 
Bensalem, Pennsylvania — Davor Photo, Inc. Abe, Esther, 
Gemma, Lee, and the rest make us feel special, make us feel 
that we are the only yearbook Davor does. You are all very 
special to me — Abe for your advice, Gemma for your 
pampering, Esther for the impeccable work with the sen- 
ior listing, Lee for handling the RUSH orders, and all the 
people processing film and developing prints. THANK 
YOU SO MUCH! 


These are the people who put their energies in some 
way into the production of this book. There are more 
people. They are the ones who helped in some personal 
way. Kathy and Joni thank you for listening when there 
were problems. Moral support is vital. Paul thank you for 
all of the classnotes from those days when | had a deadline 
and was awake all night. We both had our share of prob- 
lems this year, and our friendship means so much to me. To 
my friend Michael. You always know when something is 
wrong. Never stop trying. 

And finally what do | say about the people who mean the 
most to me — my family. | can only say thank you for 
putting up with me this past year. It may not have been 
easy, but the four of you are terrific. 

For the readers, | hope you enjoy this 1981 L’Esprit du 
Duc. More importantly | hope it accurately portrays Du- 


quesne University in 1981. 
Conn 
JY WK 
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